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THE VEDANTA OF SANKARA 



Sankara, born at Kaladi, a village in the Mala¬ 
bar district in’South India, in 788. Father's 
name was Sivaguru and mother's name Aryamba. 
Became the pupil of Govinda Bhagavatpada 
at an early age and was formally initiated by 
him into Sanyasa. Travelled widely and 
established maths at Sringeri, Dwaraka, Puri 
and Badankashrarn. Died in 820 at the age of 
thirty-two. 
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PREFACE 


Sankara is the central thinker in the history of Indian 
Philosophy. In him all lines of thought converge : idealism 
and realism, pragmatism and rationalism, naturalism and 
mysticism, agnosticism and faith-philosophy. For this very 
reason his philosophy is difficult to characterize. This fact 
also explains the divergent interpretations that have been 
put upon his teachings. But Sankara binds together the diffe¬ 
rent strands of thought present in his writings with the help 
of the unique point of view from which he looks at the prob- 
lems of philosophy, namely, the standpoint of Value. The 
present work is an attempt to make explicit this point of view 
and give an account of his teachings in the light of it. Every 
line that Saiikara has written bears the stamp of this point of 
view and I believe its discovery and adoption have enabled 
me to clear up some of the major tangles left by the previous 
interpreters, tangles which seriously affected the unity of 
Sankara's thought and which refused to be resolved from 
any other point of view. 

The relation of value to being, the ontological status of 
value, this is the question to which Sankara is driven; and 
it is in connection with the working out of the relation of 
"value” to "reality” and of "value and realily” to "existence” 
as a whole that the more original features of Sahkara's philo¬ 
sophy are to be found. That the metaphysical notion of 
"reality” is the notion of "value” is the fundamental conten¬ 
tion of Sankara: and in consonance with this very viewpoint 
he develops his doctrine of ontological predicates which 
brings out the value character of the predicate of reality, 
emphasizes that cognition is valuational, affirms that valua¬ 
tion has something of the noetic in it, determines the charac¬ 
ter of the spatio-temporal world as representing at once the 
duality as well as the oneness and inseparability of value and 
existence (tattvanyatvabhyamanirvacamyatva ), and finally 
reiterates, after the Upanisads, the identity of the most sup¬ 
remely "real” and the most supremely "good”, both these 
being but forms of "value”. According to Sankara, the duality 
of value and existence is the most persistent of all dualities 
and the final paradox of philosophical thought; in the words 
of Windelband, the "sacred mystery” marking the limits of 



our nature and of our knowledge. But Sankara also believes 
that there is a point where value and existence come toge¬ 
ther and meet and fuse in one That point is what he calls 
Brahman or Atman or Moksa. But this point cannot be 
experienced without "trenching on the mystical”. Thought 
can have access only to the "axiom” of the oneness and ins¬ 
eparability of value and existence and not to their "identity”. 
Life alone is capable of it, a life of Brahma-bhava. This is 
the meaning of Sankara's repeated insistence that "knowing” 
Brahman and "being” Brahman are the same. 

In pursuance of the above fundamental truths, Sankara 
comes to grips with the rival systems of thought treated of 
in the Tarkapada. His complaint against them is that either 
the notion of "reality’Vith which they work is not the notion 
of "value” or there is a wilful dissociation of "reality” from 
what they conceive to be the highest "value.” This is the case 
with the Nirvana and the Self of Buddhism, the Prakrti and 
Purusa of Sahkhya, the matter of the Carvakas and the God 
of the Naiyayikas. This explains the anxiety on the part 
of the dualistic systems to find out a complementary some¬ 
thing which will make up the deficiency in the conception 
of "reality” with which they start on their philosophic 
enterprise. It is one of my cardinal contentions that the Vedan- 
tism of Sankara is not inspired by Buddhism and it is uninstr- 
uctive to affiliate it to Idealism and Nihilism of the Buddhist 
type. Behind this eagerness to draw parallelism between 
Vedantism and Buddhism lies the tendency to view Sankara 
as an arch-rationalist. But Sankara's so-called rationalism is 
at every step suffused with mysticism; and this mysticism 
should be read as part and parcel of his metaphysical views. 
"In ordinary moods of mind there is a long way from logic 
to religion.” But every page of Saftkara's works bears witness 
to the belief in their identity. Sankara deliberately accepts 
the position of an orthodox Vedic thinker and believes that 
"a philosophy without heart and a faith without intellect are 
abstractions from the true life of knowledge and faith. The 
man whom philosophy leaves cold, and the mam whom real 
faith does not illuminate may be assured that the fault lies 
in them, not in knowledge and faith. The former is still an 
alien to philosophy, the latter an alien to faiih”. The fact that 
Sankara appears before us in the role of a commentator lends 
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a peculiar interest to his writings, making them a vehicle of 
the traditional cultural spirit of Hinduism. But faabkara also 
rises above it and refuses to be content with a literal repitition 
of the past. I have based my interpretation upon Sankara's 
own writings afid not upon those of his followers, whether 
they happen to be his commentators or writers of indepen¬ 
dent works on the Vedanta. Sankara himself is his best 
commentator, and any one who is not content with stray 
"selections" from his writings will bear out this truth. I have 
avoided working upon the assumption that the original 
acaryas of a particular system preached exactly the same 
doctrines as their later followers, and the latter simply make 
explicit what was implicit in the work of the original master, 
more intelligible what does not appear to be sufficiently clear 
in the founder's own teachings. It will appear to the reader 
thabthis is a reversal of the method consciously adopted by 
Dr.' Dasgupta and unconsciously by the medieval acaryas, 
Ramanuja and Bhaskara being the more prominent among 
them. I do not share Dr. Dasgupta's view that the interpre¬ 
tations ottered by iahkara's followers are nowhere in conflict 
with his doctrines. The development of the philosophy of 
Sankara in the hands of his followers exhibits both progres¬ 
sion and retrogression. One can easily discover in this later 
development instances of parasitism, of degenerate develop¬ 
ment, ol foreign excrescences and outgrowths, of what 
Professor Arthur Thomson calls "the tape-worm in its inglor¬ 
ious ease”. These are "as much an outcome of evolution as 
the lark at heaven's gate”. In any interpretation of Sankara's 
meaning we must look at his doctrine as a whole and the 
details ought to be interpreted as elements in such a whole. 
Many of the expositors of Sahkara have allowed themselves 
to be carried away by stray passages in his writings and 
have tried to squeeze out of them a system of philosophy. I 
have joined iBsue with such expositors and have contended 
that these isolated passages are not able to bear the weight 
of a whole system. 

In the preparation of this work I have found the writings 
of Thibaut and Deussen, Ranade and Radhakriahnan, Beival- 
kar and Dasgupta, Hiriyanna and Kokileshwar Sastri, B. L, 
Atreya, S. K. Das, and A. C. Mukerjee, Swami Madhvananda 
and Ganganath Jha, very helpful. Had these works not 
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been written before and their interpretations already in the 
field, perhaps the idea of the need of a fresh attempt to 
understand Sankara would never have suggested itself to 
me. Hence I must not be thought ungrateful or wanting in 
, respect because I have criticised them at places, nor must 
it be supposed that I am unmindful of those obligations 
which I have not expressly acknowledged. My formulation 
of the notion of Value has been chiefly determined by the 
teachings of Windelband, Pringle-Pattison and Urban, and a 
careful reader of the book, especially the second and third 
chapters wherein I have tried to explain the exact sense in 
which Sankara's notion of Reality is that of value, will dis¬ 
cover their influence. 

I would be failing in my duty if I did not acknowledge 
the deep debt of gratitude which I owe to my teachers, Profe¬ 
ssor P.B. Adhikari, Dr. S.K. Maitra, Pt I. D. Tiwari, and Dr. 
B. L. Atreya, at present University Professor of Philosophy 
and Chief Warden, Birla Hostel, Banaras Hindu University, at 
whose feet I had the privilege to sit as a student at the Uni¬ 
versity of Banaras. I am glad to mention especially the 
name of Dr. S.K. Maitra and acknowledge the constant and 
ungrudging help and the many valuable suggestions which 
I received from him in the final preparation of this work for 
the press, especially on points connected with the problem 
of value. My thanks are due to Dr. D.M. Datta of Patna 
University who was good enough to favour me with his 
critical comments both in private conversation and through 
correspondence. 

The completion of the work owes not a little to Mr. J. C. 
Rollo and Dr. G. S. Mahajani whom the young University of 
Rajputana was fortunate to have as its first University officer 
and first Vice-Chancellor respectively. They have introduced 
a "liberal” and a "human" atmosphere in the University 
which is the very soul of University life and which will most 
likely continue to determine the future "go” of events. And 
certainly - in a University it is the life which is "lived" that 
counts and not the tables of stone on which the statutes and 
ordinances are engraved and which require to be periodi¬ 
cally broken up. The work would not have ideen completed 
but for the increased facilities for research work which were 
provided to us in the college for the first tirtje in its history by 



the Jaipur Government largely as the result of Mr. Hollo's 
efforts when he came to stay with us as its head. This libe¬ 
ral atmosphere owed not a little to Sir Mirza Ismail and Sir 
V.T Krishnamachari, Prime Ministers of Jaipur, and Pt. Devi 
Shankar Tiwari, Education Minister, Jaipur, who were at the 
helm of affairs during the most fateful years when a wave of 
idealism had swept over Jaipur and it was witnessing a ren¬ 
aissance. 

But for the generous grant-in aid of Rs 1500 made to 
me by the University of Rajputana towards the publication of 
the work, the liberal offer of Messrs Dwarika Das and Madho 
Das, proprietors of hte Bharat Publishing House, Jaipur, to 
defray the remaining expenses and undertake its publication 
during these difficult, almost trying, times, and the constant 
vigilance and anxiety of Mr S. L. Jain, Manager, Modern Art 
Printers to finish the printing of the work in as short a time as 
possible, the work would not have seen the light at so early a 
date. I am grateful to the University for this grant-in-aid and 
have to thank the publishers and the printer for their gene¬ 
rous co-operation. My thanks are also due to Rai Bahadur 
Madan Mohan Yarma, Registrar, University of Rajputana and 
and to my friend and colleague Professor R. K. Shukla, Dean 
of the Faculty of Arts, for their valuable advice in connection 
with the printing of the work. 

There are three debts of a more or less personal nature 
which I owe to Dr. B. L. Atreya, to Professor R. D. Ranade, 
formerly Professor of Philosophy, Allahabad University, and 
to Mr. J .C. Rollo, Special Education officer, Jaipur. It was 
under the supervision of Dr. Atreya that I first began my sys¬ 
tematic study of the Vedanta as an undergraduate student at 
the University and since then everything about him and his 
life has been an inspiration to me. My association with Profe¬ 
ssor Ranade has widened my intellectual horizon and dee¬ 
pened my faith in the value of spiritual life; it inspired me at 
a time when research was taboo in Jaipur. His love and 
reverence for Sankara and all that Sankara stood for always 
drew me nearer him. To Mr. J. C. Rollo I owe a lasting debt. 
At great personal inconvenience and as a pure labour of love 
he \frent through the whole of the book in manuscript, revis¬ 
ed it carefully and suggested distinct improvements in ex¬ 
pression. 
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I hope my readers will not feel the absence of a biogra¬ 
phical sketch in the book. In the case of master minds their 
work is the best commentary on their life; and few, I hope, 
will be reluctant to allow that Sankara is a master mind and 
deserves "a place among the immortals" 

If this book succeeds in persuading some of the readers 
to take up afresh a study of the works of iahkara and thus 
acquire some of the respect and admiration for him which 
has grown upon me the more. I have examined his work, I 
shall have reason to feel, in the words of Paton, that my long 
and at times depressing labours have not failed to find an 
appropriate reward. 

Maharaja's College, 

JAIPUR R - P - Singh. 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

CONFLICTING ESTIMATES 

f 

Sankara is one of the greatest systematic thinkers that 
India has produced; his "Advaitism is a system of great 
speculative daring and logical subtlety” 1 ; his doctrine "is 
from a purely philosophical point of view, and apart from 
all theological considerations, the most important and 
interesting one which has arisen on Indian soil” 2 ; his system, 
equal in rank to Plato and Kant, is one of the most valuable 
products of the genius of mankind in its search for the eternal 
truth 8 , and has won him "a place among the immortals". 

But the student who cares to know something 
definite about Sankara's philosophy is bewildered by 
fhe contradictory views which have been taken of it. 
Sahkarian interpretation is, to borrow the words of Professor 
Paton which he said about Kantian interpretation, 
, an inevitable welter of conflicting opinions." Kant and 
Sahkara are the two greatest thinkers which Europe and 
India have respectively produced. As Europe is proud of 
Kant, so is India proud of Sahkara. The greatness of these 
two thinkers lies not only in the fact that both of them gave 
us a system of philosophy which is a rare and wonderful 
specimen of the creative activity of the human mind but (and 
this is more important) m that their thoughts had a poten¬ 
tiality which continued to inspire philosophical > reflection in 
Europe and India long after their death, which process 
has not ceased even now. 

Sankara has played a very important part in contribu¬ 
ting to the growth and development of philosophical thought 
in India. Professor Whitehead, speaking of Plato, says that 
the safest general characterization of the European philoso¬ 
phical tradition is that it consists of a series of footnotes to 

1 Radhakrishnan : I. P. Vol. II, P~44s! ~ — 

2 Thibauf: P. XIV. 

Aspects of the Vedanta, P. 12o. 
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Plato." 1 Professor Whitehead's meaning is that Plato's writings 
are an inexhaustible mine of suggestion, containing as they 
do a wealth of general ideas. 

In this sense, it may be said of Safikara without any 
fear of exaggeration that philosophical development in 
India after him consists of a series of footnotes to him. 
Any one who cares to read the history of the growth of 
post-Sankara philosophic thought, not only withm the 
orthodox Advaita fold, but outside also in the rival Vedaniic 
Camps of Bhedabhedavada, of Visisiadvaitism, Dvaitism, 
and Suddhadvaitism, will realize that philosophy in India 
owes an incalculable debt to Sankara. The universality of 
his mind was never allowed by him to be obscured by 
excessive systematization, and a spirit of Catholicism, which 
is not mere eclecticism, pervades his writings. It is no 
wonder that even the enemies of Sankara have drawn upon 
his writings and their works bear the unmistakable stamp of 
the informing spirit of Saiikara. Sankara, more than any other 
single thinker, inspired and quickened philosophic thought 
in India. Advaitism, the foundations of which were laid by 
Safikara, in its growth assumed several forms and its history 
is yet in progress. He was followed by a host of illustrious 
thinkers who developed his system in different directions. 
Suresvara and Padmapada, Vacaspati Misra and SarvajfTatma 
Muni, Vidyaranya and Appayadlkshita are names which 
would be a matter of pride to any history of thought. 
Sankara's influence did not end here. His views served to 
provoke controversy with the rival schools of Vedanta, and 
the philosophical systems of Bhaskara, Ramanuja, Madhva 
and Vallabha owe their inception and development not a 
little to their conflict with Sankara's Vedanta. 

t In spite of the important position thus occupied by 
Sahkara and Kant in the history of Indian and European 
philosophy respectively, it is to be much regretted that the 
interpretations of their philosophies should be an "inevitable 
welter of conflicting opinions.". Even today Sahkarian 
interpretation is in very much the same position as Kantian 
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I.) CONFLICTING ESTIMATES 

interpretation. Professor Lindsay, speaking of Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason, says, "Ever since it has been 
published it has been commented on, and the process 
of commenting on it has produced different schools of 
interpretation. Kantian interpretation is in very much the 
position in which Kant describes metaphysics to be. 
It has certainly not reached 'the sure path of Science,' 
and, as one dogmatic interpretation of what Kant meant 
is opposed by another, the place of both is taken by 
a scepticism which says that the book is so muddled 
and confused that it is not worth understanding ." 1 These 
words of Professor Lindsay exactly describe the state m which 
Sankarian interpretation finds itself today. 

His Advaitism is regarded as a system ot great speculative 
daring and logical subtlety. It is represented as having a self- 
satisfying wholeness characteristic of works of art, expound¬ 
ing its own presuppositions, being ruled by its own end, 
and having all its elements m a stable, reasoned equipoise? 
yet it is believed, on the other hand, that, in an endeavour 
to preserve continuity of thought, Sankara attempted to 
combine logically incompatible ideas and this has affected 
the logical rigour of his thought, so much so that the theory 
of Maya which is "the chief characteristic of the Advaita 
system 18 and the "orthodoxy" of which was established by 
Sankara, merely serves as a cloak to cover the inner rifts of 
his system . 4 It is said that at the centre of ^afikara's system 
is the eternal mystery of creation; but the very explanation 
which is offered by Sankara to resolve this mystery, his 
doctrine of Maya, is asserted to be a "Buddhistic element" 
which was incorporated into the Vedanta philosophy of 
Sankara*. 

Ssafikara is described as a man of "illustrious personality” 
having "illustrious followers"; his works, it is said, abound in 
"subtle and deep” ideas which have rightly attained wond¬ 
erful celebrity , 6 But on the next page, we are told that 

~1 Kant, P. 37. ~ ~ ~ ' ~~ 

2 RadJwkrlihnan: I. P. Vol. II P.446. 3 ibid , P. S6S. 

4 ibid.. PP. 471, 472. 

5 tfetd., P.471. 

o Dasgupto: History o i Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, P, 429. 
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iafikara was a hidden Buddhist himself, that he and his 
followers borrowed much of their dialectic form of criticism 
from the Buddhists, and that his philosophy is largely a com¬ 
pound of VijfianavSda and !~>unyav5da Buddhism with the 
Upanisad notion of the permanence of self superadded. 1 
Many of the doctrines peculiar to Saiikara "were anticipated 
by the idealistic Buddhists, and looked at from this point 
of view, there would be very little which could be regarded 
as original in Saiikara." 2 While on the one hand it is agreed 
that Saiikara was a hidden Buddhist himself, it is admitted on 
the same page that Saiikara tried as best he could to disso¬ 
ciate the distinctive Buddhistic traits found in the exposition 
of Gau^apada and to formulate the philosophy as a direct 
interpretation of the older Upanisad texts, and in this he 
achieved remarkable success. 3 While it is held that Vijna- 
nabhiksu was right in his accusation against foaiikara that 
the latter was a hidden Buddhist, it is at the same time recog¬ 
nized that "his influence on Hindu thought and religion 
became so great that he was regarded in later times as being 
almost a divine person or an incarnation. 4 * '' 

Sankara is extolled as a thinker equal in rank to Plato 
and Kant, and his system of the Vedanta is recognized as 
one of the most valuable products of the genius of mankind 
in its search for the eternal truth; 6 yet it is believed that the 
Vedanta in Sankara had not attained that ripeness of thought 
which alone can render it possible for metaphysics to attain 
its content only through a right use of the natural means of 
knowledge, and consequently we find that the Vedanta in 
Saiikara "helps itself out of the difficulty by the short cut of 
substituting a theological for the philosophical means of 
knowledge." 6 It is acknowledged that the tenets of Sankara 
are true, but it is pointed out that he is not able to prove 
them; he has grasped the metaphysical truth by intuition, but 
he does not know the "way of abstract reasoning and scien¬ 
tific proof", and in this respect Vedantism is "defective." 7 

1 ibid., PP. 431, 432. 

2 Dasgupta : Indian Idealism, P. 195. 

3 Dasgupta : History, Vol. I, P. 437. 

4 ibid., P. 437. 5 Deussen in Aspects ol the Vedanta, P. 12o* 

6 Deuflsen : System of the Vedanta, P. 9o. 

7 Aspects of the Vedanta, P. 127, 
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It is asserted that the doctrine advocated by faahkara is, 
from a purely philosophical point of view, the most impor¬ 
tant and interesting one which has arisen on Indian soil, 
and that neither the other Vedantic, nor the non-VedSntic 
systems can be compared with it in boldness, depth and 
subtlety of speculation. 1 But it is again pointed out that it has 
not had any wide-reaching influence on the masses of India, 
that it is too little in sympathy with the wants of the human 
heart, which does not rejoice "to be wrecked on the ocean 
of the Infinite", that its absolute Brahman is inaccessible to 
all human wants and sympathies; that its substitute, the Lord, 
is a "shadowy lord'', and that as a religion, it is a mockery, 
because "the very breath and spirit" of religion which con 
sists in devotion to Lord who lends a gracious ear to the 
supplication of the worshipper, is conspicuously absent from 
it* 

While, on the one hand, it is held that Sankara's Advai- 
hsm is "a great example of a purely philosophical scheme"*, 
and that oahkara himself is not a theologian, and his argu¬ 
ments are all logical and philosophical and the references to 
the Vedas are only meant to support the conclusions of his 
independent thought, on the other, there are others who 
say that "^ahkara was not writing a philosophy in the 
modern sense of the term but giving us the whole truth as 
taught and revealed in the Upanisads"; that he does not 
prove the Vedanta to be a consistent system of metaphysics 
complete in all parts; and that reason with him occupied a 
subordinate place and could be used either for the "right 
understanding of the revaled scriptures" or "for the refutation 
of other systems of thought. 4 " I will conclude by mentioning 
what a modern Buddhist missonary and scholar, the Rev. 
Rahula Sankrityayana, who has attracted the notice of 
learned Indologists very recently and is held in very high es¬ 
teem by them, says about iahkara. The judgement, however, 
which he passes on Sankara gives evidence of more heat 
than light in him. The following is a free translation of what 

1 ThibttUL P. XIV 

2 ibid.. P. cxxvu 

3 fiaclhakrtshnan: l.P. Vol. II, P 445. 

4 Datgupta: History, Vol. I, PP. 434, 435 
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he says about &3hkara in the introduction to his BuddhacaryS, 
written in Hindi: "The truth is that fcafikara was a man of 
great genius and learning. He wrote his commentary 
called the iarlrarka Bhasya on the Brahma SStra. Though 
this commentary was unique of its type and contained 
discussions about several philosophical systems, yet it was 
not a work of a very high quality for the age which saw the 
rise of thinkers like Dihnaga, Udyotakara, Kumarila and 

DharmakTrti.The scholars of Northern India who 

really, constituted the learned assembly of that age did not 
recognize Scaiikara as an Ac ary a until Vacaspatimi^ra, who 
was learned in all the sacred lores and whose pre-eminence 
as a philosophical thinker was unrivalled in Mithila, then 
the seat of philosophical learning and scholarship, wrote his 
commentary on the foariraka Bhasya and brought into bold 
relief the truths which even Sankara's genius had failed to 
see. To speak the truth, the reputation which fcahkara 
enjoys today he owes to Vacaspati, who advocated his cause 
before the learned minds of India. Had Vacaspati not written 
his BhamatT on Safikara's commentary, the latter would have 
long been neglected and lost in oblivion." 

II 

DIVERGENT INTERPRETATIONS 

The following summary account • of the different 
interpretations of Safikara’s philosophy will reveal to us 
that faafikarian interpretation even today is a "welter of 
conflicting opinions:" 

(A)—General estimate: 

1. iahkara’s philosophy is largely a compound of (Vijfiana- 
vada and f^Onyavada Buddhism, and he borrows his 
dialectic form of criticism from the Buddhists.(Bhaskara, 
Ramanuja, Dasgupta and Belvalkar). 

2. His philosophy is most aptly described as Mayjvada. 
(Bhaskara, Ramanuja, Belvalkar, Dasgupta, Hiriyanna, 
ftadhakrishnan and ThibautJ 




II.) ]>J\ K11G-RNT INTBIU’HHTATIONS 

3. His ohilosophy is unrivalled in boldness and depth 
of speculation (Radhaknshnan, Thibaut). But he has 
incorporated certain Buddhistic elements, and 
Buddhism exercised a fai-reaching influence on fsaftkara 
(Radhaknshnan). 

4. He sometimes combines incompatible ideas and 
contradicts himself (Radhaknshnan, Belvalkar) 

5. iarikara had not attained that ripeness of thought which 
is required by philosophy He fails to attack the 
philosophical problem by having lecourse to natural 
means of knowledge, and constantly substitutes a 
theological for a philosophical means of knowledge 
He knows the way of intuition but not of abstract 
reasoning and scientific proof. (Deussen) 

6. ^ankaia's religion has no influence on the masses, and 
is too little in sympathy with the wants of the human 
heart. (Thibaut). 

7. (Wikara's reputation is more due to Vacaspati's 
commentary on his Brahma SEtra Bhasya than to 
anything which is intrinsically his own. (Rahula Sankri- 
tyayana) 

(B) Metaphysical position: 

1. Brahman is pure, unditterenced, perfectly indeterminate 
homogeneous Being It is Nirguna or Buddha Brahman 
(Dasgupta, Thibaut, Hiriyanna, Belvalkar, Ramanuja 
and Bhaskara.) 

2. Brahman is pure, undifferenced and homogeneous 
Being, "but it is not an indeterminate blank. (Radha¬ 
knshnan). 

3. Brahman, being pure Being, is the same as Non-Being. 
(Dasgupta). 

4* Brahman is both Nirguna and Saguga, Transcendent 
and Immanent; neither purely Immanent nor purely 
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Transcendent. The same truth can be expressed by 
saying that Brahman is the Efficient as well as the 
Material cause of the world. (Kokileshwar Sastri). 

5. Brahman is not a "differenoeless Being." Brahman 
contains its other, its opposite, its negations within it. 
(Kokileshwar Sastri). 

6. Brahman does not unfold, express, develop, manifest, 
grow. It cannot, therefore, be said to be the creator. 
(Dasgupta, Thibaut, Deussen, Radhakrishnan, Belvalkar, 
Ramanuja and Bhaskara.) 

7. Brahman is the creator. It differentiates itself into the 
multiplicity of names and forms. The world is produced 
out of Brahman. (Kokileshwar Sastri). 

8. Creation proceeds from Brahman in association with 
Maya and not from the fouddha Brahman. Brahman in 
association with Maya is technically called the "Uvara," 
the "Maya-5abala Brahman." TWara is the lower, the 
Apara Brahman; the empirical Brahman. It is an inferior 
principle. (Dasgupta, Thibaut, Deussen, Radhakrishnan, 
Belvalkar and Hiriyanna.) 

9. Brahman (Nirguna Brahman) and I4vara (Saguna 
Brahman) are different. (Dasgupta, Radhakrishnan, 
Thibaut, Deussen, Belvalkar and Hiriyanna.) 

10. Brahman and Uvara are not different, but one and the 
same. Brahman is both transcendent and immanent, 
livara is not an inferior principle. ( Kokileshwar Sastri). 

11. The concept of Uvara as put forward by ^ahkara is that 
of a creator. (Dasgupta, Thibaut, Deussen, Radhakri¬ 
shnan, Hiriyanna, Belvalkar and Kokileshwar Sastri.) 

12. But from the true point of view creation is illusory, a 
magic show and unreal, and so the creator, Le., Uvara, 
also is illusory and unreal. Jlva, iWara and the world 
are illusory impositions on Brahman. (Dasgupta, Thibaut, 
Deussen, Belvalkar, Ramanuja and Bhaskara.) 
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13. Uvara is not illusory and unreal (Radhakrishnan and 
■ Kokileshwar Sastri). 

14. Bvara is real in the empirical sense (Radhakrishnan). 

15. l&vara is real in all possible senses (Kokileshwar Sastri). 

16. $vara is phenomenal, not above time, but subject to time. 
He belongs to the empirical world. He is the Saguna 
Brahman or the conceived Brahman. (Radhakrishnan). 

17. livara is not phenomenal; nor is he illusory or unreal. 
He is not the lower or the empirical Brahman. He is 
Brahman conceived as the creator. (Kokileshwar Sastri). 

18. The world is not only unsubstantial but a magic-show oi 
illusion, and is falsely imposed upon Brahman 
(Dasgupta, Thibaut, Deussen, Belvalkar, Ramanuja and 
Bhaskara.) 

19 The world is phenomenal but not illusory. (Radha¬ 
krishnan, Kokileshwar Sastri). 

20. External objects are merely phases of the perceiver's 
consciousness, are momentary, and without essence. 
(Bhaskara). 

21. (a) Kvara is the first cause, the creator. Creation and 

destruction are real movements in the life of God. 
Maya is the iakti of I'vara, the unmanifested 
principle of multiplicity and basis of all evolution. 

(b).But, again, Sankara supports the theory of ajati or 
non-evolution. The world is not evolved or 
produced but seems to be so on account of limited 
insight. (Radhakrishnan). 

22. Sahkara does not accept the view of Pariijama. He 
endorses Vivartavada. (Dasgupta, Radhakrishnan, 
Belvalkar, Hiriyanna, Ramanuja, BhSskara and 
Deussen). 

23. There is no conflict between Parinamavada and 
Vivartavada according to Sahkara. ( Kokileshwar 
Sastri). 
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24. Sankara's doctrine of casualty is Satkaryavada. (Kokile- 
shwar Sastri). The ultimate view endorsed by ^ahkara 
is not Satkaryavada, but Satkaranavada. (Dasgupta, 
Belvalkar). 

25. Sankara says nothing definite regarding the relation 
of maya or avidya to Brahman (Dasgupta). 

26. Maya is a power of Brahman, is neither being nor non- 
being. It is a principle of illusion. It is an unreal 
principle, is of a non-intelligent nature, but at the 
same time the upadana of the world (Thibaut). 

27. (a) Maya is the iakti of livara; the unmanifested 

principle of multiplicity and basis of all evolution. 

(b) Maya expresses that the relation between the real 
Brahman and the unreal world is indefinable 
through logical categories. 

■c) Brahman and the world are non-different and so the 
relation between the two is an inadmissible one. 

(d) Maya is neither real as Brahman nor unreal as the 
flower of the sky (Radhakrishnan). 

Such are the divergent estimates m which ^afi'kara has 
been held and the different ways in which he has been 
understood. The views which have been taken of him do 
not all seem to do justice to him. The hidden Buddhist 
summarising the pages of Vijnanavada and ^unyavada 
Buddhistic works or the eclectic incorporating the Buddhistic 
doctrines and establishing their orthodoxy, seems hardly the 
sort of man to set all India in a philosophical ferment and to 
initiate a series of movements whose repercussions are far 
from having ceased even at the present time. 

Ill 

THE MISSING TRUTH 

The one great truth which has escaped the attention of the 
interpreters of dahkara who have consequently iound in his 
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conception of the universe in particular. BhSskara, not being 
able to realize the value character of the categories used by 
faafikara, interprets him as denying even existential status to 
the objects of name and form. External objects, fire, earth, 
etc .--says BhSskara, have, according to Sankara, no existence. 
The same existential prejudice leads Bhaskara to the view 
that the unity of Brahman and the diversity of the phenome¬ 
nal world are opposed to each other like heat and cold, 
^ahkara, on the other hand, makes it clear that unity 
and plurality are contradictory only when applied to the self, 
which is eternal and without parts, but not to effects, which 
have parts. 1 

The modern interpreters also, while recognizing that 
Siahkara's philosophy is based on an idea ct value, are r.ot 
able to realize that it is out and out a Value philosophy and 
that his notion of reality itself is that of value, value and reality 
being identical in his system. They admit that the Vedanta 
of iahkara is ruled by the idea of a highest Good, a Summurn 
Bonum, a perfection which it is the great business of life to 
attain, and they try, in their own way, to define this Good 
after icfikara. But they are not able to see that this Good 
is not merely ethical or religious good but is identical with 
what the metaphysicians call the highest reality. Many <_>t 
the modern interpreters of iahkara describe iafikara's 
Brahman in such a way that it is reduced to mere Existence 
in spite of their intention to the contrary. But this reduction 
is inevitable unless it is realized from the very beginning 
that reality for Sankara is nothing but value and this is the 
only notion of reality to be met with in iahkara. Dr. Dasgupta 
in describing ^ahkara's Brahman as pure being and 
identifying it with non-being or the &unya of Nagarjuna 
reduces it to mere Existence. His difficulty that it is difficult 
to distinguish between "pure being" and "non-being" as a 
category defies solution only so long as we persist in concei¬ 
ving absolute reality, which is what Dr. Dasgupta means by 
"pure being", after the manner of objects which exist in space 
and time,' Pure being appears as non-being because we 
want to cateh it in its fulness by means of our sense-organs, 

It Brh«d. S.B., lfTT ’ 
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works a system of pure and undiluted rationalism is that it is 
primarily and pre-eminently a philosophy of Value. This 
ignorance of the value character of Sankara s philosophy has 
resulted in an unconscious reduction of it to an existential 
system. This existential bias has paved the way for the 
affiliation of the Vedanta of iahkara to systems of Buddhistic 
idealism and nihilism, thus rendering plausible all those inter¬ 
pretations which have to do in some way or other with the 
forgetting of the value-side of Sankara's system. The critics 
of Sahkara proceed upon the assumption that he is 
iaking what may be called the "existential" view of the 
universe. Their arguments derive plausibility from their 
confusion of "existential" and "axiological" categories, ^aii- 
kara’s philosophy concerns itself with the problem of "appea¬ 
rance and reality” only in so far as this is necessary to bring 
out in bolder relief the value-side of the universe. For 
Sankara the truth of the universe is constituted by the value 
it possesses This aspect of his philosophy must not be lost 
sight of in any attempt to understand his meaning. 

Ramanuja interprets Sankara's Brahman as "mere" i.e. 
nondifferenced Being. This notion of Brahman as Being is 
interpreted as Existence merely after the fashion of spatio- 
temporal existences. It is argued on behalf of faahkara that 
creation, so diversified in nature, cannot be ascribed to 
Brahman, which is without differences. It is but the natural 
consequence of the existential standpoint unconsciously, but 
in all seriousness, attributed to Sahkara, that a reality which is 
non-differenced cannot be harmonized with a reality which is 
made of differences and differentiations. This, in all consci¬ 
ence, is putting Brahman and the world of existence or the 
spatio-temporpl order on the same level, treating Brahman, 
which is more than, and the source of, all existence, as 
existence merely. The same existential bias reflects itself in 
Ramanuja's repeated assertion that the advaitin proves the 
non-otherness of the effect from the cause by proving the 
falsity of the effect. The reality of the effect is believed by 
Riminuja to consist in its existence. He equates reality with 
existence. This very standpoint determines the attitude of 
Bhaskara towards Sahkara's system in general { and his 
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which are meant to reveal objects which are differentiated. 
When the sense-organs fail us we think there is no such 
thing as pure being and its notion is that of a non-entity or 
non-being. The description of the world as an illusion or a 
magic show is connected with the forgetting of the value 
character of ^ahkara's philosophy and, with it, of the instru¬ 
mental or intermediary function of the universe. 

Thibaut also interprets Sankara's Brahman as "pure 
being" which is the Absolute Reality for him. But from the 
way in which Thibaut's further characterization of Brahman 
proceeds it is clear that he is not able to shake off what we 
have called above the existential bias, and fails to draw and 
maintain ihe subtle and much-needed distinction between 
the notions of 'reality' and existence'. When Thibaut 
attributes to bancara the view that the non-intelligent world 
does not spring from Brahman in so far as the latter is 
intelligence but in so far as the latter is associated with 
Maya, he is surrendering the claim of the Absolute Reality 
to absoluteness and admitting that the non-intelligent things 
are foreign to Reality or Brahman. This is tantamount to 
presenting a section of the whole reality as the whole. To 
identify reality with a section is to place it on the level 
of other existents. This is a prejudice, the existential 
prejudice, as we have said above. If the concept of "reality" 
is treated as an existential concept, and not as one of value 
implying the notion of degrees of value, and if existence is 
equated with space and time and spatio-temporal objects, 
and if in the highest state of realization this type of reality 
is not to be met with, there is nothing else for the existential 
consciousness but to say, as Thibaut does, that "the material 
world is no more in Brahman at the time of pralaya than 
during the period of its subsistence" and that it is nothing but 
an erroneous appearance, as unreal as the snake in the rope. 

All the interpreters speak of the world as neither "exis¬ 
ting" nor "not-existing", as neither "being'' nor "non-being”, 
as neither "real* nor "unreal”, without suspecting in the 
least that the notions of "reality" in the sense of "absolute 
being" and of "existence” are not interchangeable. They 
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lapss into the existential standpoint when they say that 
"only unity exists; plurality does not exist. 1 It is an adhyasa 
between the axiological and existential standpoints and the 
categories appropriate to them to assign 'existence to the 
Absolute and the spatio-temporal world in the same sense. 
The examples and illustrations adduced by f-jafikara have 
freguently been misunderstood by his unsympathetic critics 
precisely because it has never struck them that the axiologi¬ 
cal standpoint is organic to Sankara's system. 

IV 

VEDANTA THE BASIC CULTURE OP INDIA 
^ANKARA'S CONTRIBUTION 

The root of the whole difficulty about the interpretation 
of icahkara's teaching is that his true position in the history of 
Hindu thought has been missed. His philosophy is an embodi¬ 
ment of the cultural spirit of Hinduism and he appears be 
fore us as an exponent and as guardian of this cultural spirit. 
The system of thought which he has bequeathed to us is an 
attempt to supply the philosophical foundation on which the 
superstructure of Hindu culture rests. The interpreters of 
^ahkara do not realize this sutficiently and his critics do not 
seem to be aware of it. 

^ruti is a repository ot the truths realized by the rsis, 
truths which constitute the very life-blood of the Hindu race. 
The history of Hinduism from the very early times when Manu 
and Vyas, Buddha and fWikara, appear on the Indian soil, 
down to our own age, the age of Tagore and Gandhi, of 
Aurobindo Ghosh, Bhagavana Das and Radhakrishnan, has 
been the history of the reaffirmations and fresh declarations 
of those eternal truths and of attempts to embody them in the 
social, religious and political institutions of the race. §aftkara 
associates himself with the long line of Vedic seers and 
emphasizes the traditional way of looking at things. But in 
insisting upon tradition he does not forget that no generation 
can merely reproduce its ancestors. Tradition for him is life 
and movement and p erpetual re-interpretation. 

1 D«msen: System, P. 270. 
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The preservation of this cultural spirit which is perma¬ 
nent and abiding and the defence of it are the tasks which 
iahk ara’s philosophy imposes upon itself. Ihe preservation 
of this spirit which is the spirit of the Vedas means the 
preservation of Brahmanatva. Sankara's philosophy is an 
exposition and also a defence of that supreme Reality and 
supreme Value from which Brahmanatva gets its meaning 
and its justification. The Vedic religion has always stood for 
the truth that there is an Eternal Good, an Absolute Value, a 
Supreme Perfection, an Infinite Life, a Universal Existence. 
What"exists" here and now draws its substance and its value 
from this reality which the Vedas call Brahman. Brahman is 
the most perfect Reality and the most supreme Value. In it 
value and what appears to us mortals as bare "existence" 
meet and fuse in one. But the duality of, which also means the 
discrepancy between, Value and Existence is an inalienable 
feature of finite life. There is a gulf between the Ideal and the 
Actual. Hence all willing and* striving on the part of m an 
who is aware of the Ideal and also of the distance which 
divides the Actual from the Ideal. Hence the striving to 
know also. Hence all the problems man has to face m his 
life. Hence also the problem of all problems which philosophy 
has to solve, the problem, namely how Reality, Value and 
Existence are related to each other and how they are to be 
comprehended in the unity of a system. The story of the 
way in which Value, Reality and Existence are to be 
conceived as related is the story of the development of 
the different speculative systems of Hindu thought. These 
systems recognize that there is a supreme Reality. They 
have an unshakable faith in the reality of a supreme Good 
without which human life is as naught. They admit that 
there is a spatio-temporal order of existence and there are 
finite individuals struggling their way to a region where the 
fetters of time fall away and time becomes "the moving 
image of Eternity". The systems firmly believe in these. And 
how could they not ? Do they not derive their inspiration 

from the Vedas? But when it is a question of preparing an 
intellectual scheme which will supply the philosophical foun¬ 
dation of tha triple faith of the rsis, faith in Reality, in Value 
and in a world of spatio-temporal existence, the different 
«y stem a diverge. 
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^ahkara's philosophy is an attempt to show that Brah¬ 
man is the supreme reality and also the supreme value and 
the spatio-temporal world which represents the duality of 
value and existence is finally rooted in Brahman; and the 
individual self which at present finds itself to be part and 
parcel of the world of existence is, in substance, one with 
Brahman. Sankara criticizes the different systems of thought 
which claim to be Vedic but which, in Sahkara's view, are 
not so either because they ignore the ultimacy of Reality or 
dissociate Reality from Value. Saxikhya and Yoga do not 
find favour with Sankara. The Purusa which is the supreme 
Value lacks the fullness of reality; it is not the source of any 
thing. The Prakrti which is the type oi all reality has in it 
no trace of intrinsic value. The insistence on the atomic, 
instead of the divine, constitution of the world in the Nyaya & 
Vaiie3ika systems detracts from the full reality of God. Both 
these systems offer a conception of the supreme Value which 
is just the opposite of that with which the rsis make us fami¬ 
liar. The only absolute value for the seers is the absolute 
Life in which the Self is reconciled to the world and the world 
to the _Self. Sankara expresses this by saying that Brahman 
is the Atman and the expanding universe nothing other 
than Brahman. There is no anatmavastu, no not-self. What 
appears as the not-self is really the Self The. Self thus becomes 
the supreme value and the centre of every other value. The 
Universe is substantially one with us-this is the fundamental 
contention of Sahkara's philosophy. 

This truth is the imperishable insight of the Vedic seers. 
This insight is the true religion. Philosophy is a reflective 
activity. It did not have its birth so long as there was an in¬ 
exhaustible faith in the reality of the vision and in the whole 
cosmic process having its end in that vision. The Vedic 
mantras represent this stage of Hindu culture. When there 
was a slackening of faith, the spirit of enquiry which is what 
is meant by philosophy had its birth, and the task which it 
found as arleady assigned to it was to prepare an intellectual 
scheme in which these imperishable insights of the rsis could 
be preserved and harmonized in the unity of a system. 
&ahkara belongs to this age of philosophical construction. 
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He shares the faith of the rsis that there is something which 
man recognizes as the greatest value when his life is fullest 
and his soul at its highest pitch. He feels that his existence 
cannot be abstracted from it and his life is as naught without 
it. It is Value par excellence; but it is also Reality par excel¬ 
lence. The relation of value to being-this is the key problem 
of ^aftkara's philosophy. 

That the Advaita Vedanta of iafikara is primal ily a 
philosophy of Value is the fundamental contention of the 
author; and the whole work is one long-drawn argument in 
support of this claim. It is a long neglected truth and its 
revival has been long overdue. Ignorance of that truth has 
tended to lead writers on Sankara to affiliate his Vedantism 
to Idealism and Nihilism of the Buddhist type. But from the 
contention that iahkara’s philosophy is a philosophy of 
Value follows as.a natural corollary the repudiation of the 
view that "Sankara's philosophy is largely a compound of 
Vijrilnavada and ^unyavada. Buddhism with the Upanisad 
notion of the permanence of self superadded. "Sankara's con¬ 
ception of the Self or Atman as the supreme value and as the 
supreme reality has nothing in common with the Buddhist 
view of the Self as a perpetual flux of sensations & thoughts. 

It is high time that we learned to distinguish between 
Vedantism and Buddhism. And this we shall not be in a 
position to do unless we realize with Urban that the problem 
of reality in order to be solvable at all must be turned from 
a merely existential or logical problem into an axiological 
problem. This is exactly what iaiikara has done. He has 
impressed upon us that the metaphysical notion of Reality 
is the notion of Value. Buddhism starts with the conception 
of Self as an aggregate or samghata of certain factors. It 
occupies no privileged position in the world of facts; it is 
itself a fact among other facts. Accordingly Buddhism ends 
by offering a notion of the highest Good which is no more 
than disappearance once tor all of the constant procession 
of the fivefold aggregate which is the self according to it. 
The starting point of the Vedanta is Brahman or Atman 
which is the supreme Value and Reality in a world of facts, 
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with a claim ‘‘to be" in its own right. The highest Good tor 
the Vedanta is not the attainment of the "heaven of nothing¬ 
ness," not "blowing out" or "becoming cool" but the regain¬ 
ing of the absolute life by man which is his own intrinsi¬ 
cally. It is this insistence on the profound significane of 
human life and of the self as a value and a centre of value, 
which distinguishes the Vedanta of fcahkara from Buddhism; 
for "the man to whom his own life is a triviality is not likely to 
find a meaning in anything else." History has yet to show how 
the Advaita Vedanta of Sankara came to be confounded with 
Buddhistic Idealism and Nihilism. If the truths about S?> 3 hkara's 
philosophy which I have tried to bring out and emphasize 
in this work are realized, it will be seen that his philosophy 
has sufficient vitality to provide the philosophical foundation 
of a world religion and a world culture which are today in 
the process of evolution. For there is no uncertainty that the 
religion and culture of tomorrow is neither going to be an 
eclecticism nor is it going to be built up around the persona¬ 
lity of any especially chosen prophet or divine. Man's aware¬ 
ness of a world of Value from which his own life is insepara¬ 
ble and an inherent and insistent craving to "conserve" 
value are sufficient guarantee for the reality of religion and 
culture and their power to promote human happiness. 
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SANKARA AND THE NOTION OF 
REALITY AS VALUE 

I 

THE NOTION OF VALUE 

It lias been said above that &ahkara's philosophy is a 
philosophy of Value. But the word value has been used in 
so many different senses and now carries with it so many 
divergent implications that, without a word or two of explana¬ 
tion as to what the word exactly stands for, the reader may 
not have a definite idea of the sense in which we can speak 
of the value character of iahkara's philosophy. What the 
modern philosophic consciousness calls axiology represents 
for Sankara a specific point of view from which he looks at 
the ultimate problems of philosophy. His insistence on this 
point of view means making the evaluational consciousness 
ultimate and subordinating the claims of logic and the 
scientific understanding to the more pressing demands of the 
former. The formulation of the exact concept of value in 
the light of which ^aftkara’s whole philosophy will be under¬ 
stood is a necessary prolegomenon. 

The category of, if not the word, value is as old as 
philosophy itself. From Plato to Hegel add from the Upani- 
sadic thinkers down to Vidyaranya, the deliberate and 
reiterated identification of being and value has been the 
hidden spring of traditional thought. Even when the thinkers 
think of their philosophies as systems of existences, and 
regard Being or Reality as the goal of true knowledge, they 
always recognize the value character of the predicate of 
reality, and never think of "being" in abstraction from value. 
This conception of intrinsic value as the clue to the ultimate 
nature of reality has been, as Pringle-Pattison says, the 
fundamental contention of all idealistic philosophy since 
Kant's time. Reality must be what the ethical, aesthetic or 
religious consciousness demands. For Kant the universe is 
essentially what the moral consciousness of man iraplies-what 
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ought to be: the real world must be a spiritual realm, a king¬ 
dom of ends. Fichte's world-view is similar to this. Lotze, too, 
is guided in his thought by the conception of the good; for 
him "the whole sum of nature can be nothing else than the 
condition for the realization of the Good". 

But, in another sense, as Urban says, the realm of values 
is new to exploration. In the words of Ivfunsterberg, "through 
the world of things shimmered first weakly, then ever more 
clearly, the world of values 1 '. Against the rationalistic view 
it is pointed out by the value philosophers that the logical 
impulse has not the primacy over the demands of our moral, 
aesthetic or religious nature, & no explanation of reality can 
be said to be adequate and complete if it does not do justice 
to them all. The characteristic problem of philosophy, then, 
is to ascertain the relation between what seems to us men 
the highest value and existence. Philosophy becomes the 
reflection upon those permanent values which have their 
foundation in a higher spiritual life above the changing 
interests of the times. 

The modern philosophy of value has been inspired by 
the second Critique of Kant, wherein he subordinates the 
claims of "pure” reason to have a determining voice in the 
final make-up of the universe to the demands of the "practi¬ 
cal" reason. Kant’s second Critique is a protest against what 
it takes to be "the usurpation of authority by the pure intel¬ 
lect”. But if value is set in opposition to reason it must 
inevitably appear, as Pringle-Pattison points out, as a subjec¬ 
tive and arbitrary judgment, implying a dualism and a con¬ 
flict between two sides of our nature. He, therefore, wants us 
"to avoid the tendency to slip into an anti-intellectualistic 
and irrationalistic mode of statement in expressing the 
principle of value." The principle will be true only when 
taken as inherent in our experience as a whole. Accordingly 
the word value should be taken as standing not only for the 
a-logical values of utility, goodness and beauty but also for 
the logical or the theoretical values of existence, truth, etc. 
In o.her words, we must also recognize the value character 
of the theoretical itself. 

The problem of the definition has presented some 
difficulty, and consequently there are in the field - many 
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alternative conceptions of value. The crucial issue, so far as 
the definition is concerned, lies between those who define 
value in relational terms and those for whom it is ultimately 
indefinable either because it is a unique quality or essence, 
cognizable through a unique type of cognition, namely 
feeling and emotion, or because it cannot be reduced to 
non-value terms and its nature cannot be grasped by such 
general propositions as express scientific truths. 

The relational definitions ol value view it as a complex 
derivative, and imply that it can be reduced to simple entities 
or relations of such entities. Thus Perry defines value m terms 
of interest. It is the fulfilment of desire. It is attached to any¬ 
thing and to all things in which we feel interest. It is "the pecu¬ 
liar relation between any interest and its object.*' Anything, 
what-so-ever, acquires value when it is desired. Perry, there¬ 
fore, also defines value as "that special character of an objecl 
which consists in the tact that interest is taken in it " The 
object acquires this special character only after it enters into 
relation to the liking or disliking of a sentient subject. It is 
interest (feeling and desire) which creates values. Value is 
sometimes defined as an adaptation to environment, a 
relation between the organism and its environment. It 
consists in the fulfilment of the biological tendencies 
and instincts which lie behind all desire and feeling. Others 
again offer a more objective cosmological conception of 
value. It is conceived by them to be a relation of universal 
harmony. Values arise in relationships The more funda¬ 
mental and the more completely integrated the relationships 
between the individual and the world the more compre¬ 
hensive will be his experience of values. Value is the sense 
of this harmony which unites within itself the entire 
universe. 

AH these definitions, in so far as they aie relational and 
attempt to define value in terms of something which is a non¬ 
value, are really circular in character. Instead of account¬ 
ing for value they all presuppose value. When value is 
defined as fulfilment of desire or interest it is assumed that 
fulfilment of desire or interest is good, that the interest itself 
is worthy pf being satisfied. The value concept is already 
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presupposed. The psycho-biological account of value which 
reduces it to the relation of adaptation between the sentient 
organism and the environment suffers from the same fault. 
Adaptation is unintelligible without some concept of end or 
purpose which, in its turn, presupposes value. The cosmo¬ 
logical conception of value also which regards it as a rela¬ 
tion of harmony, or "teleological dependence of parts of the 
universe on each other' 1 cannot escape the charge of 
circularity. The concept of harmony presupposes a whole. 
The parts are said to possess value through their relation to 
the whole. If this be so, the whole either must have value 
on some other ground or possess value in itself. In either 
case value is assumed as something absolute. 

All relational definitions of value refute themselves. 
They render themselves plausible only by acknowledging 
value in some form or other. There are ultimate values 
whose nature can neither be defined nor expressed in terms 
of anything else. Value is an ultimate and underivable con¬ 
cept with which we think or understand the world. It cannot 
be defined, just as the concepts of being, existence, and 
reality are not definable. It is, as Urban says, an individual 
and logically primitive concept, whose nature cannot be 
apprehended by such general propositions as form the 
material of natural sciences. It cannot be subsumed under 
categories of being, such as quality or relation The category 
of value is a unique category, not reducible to non-value 
terms. 

Although value cannot be defined either in terms of a 
concept or of an existent there is no difficulty in understand¬ 
ing its nature. No account of value will be intelligible to 
one who has not experienced value for himself. In fact value 
shows the character of all intuitions, which, although they 
cannot be defined, are yet the most clearly understood of 
all objects of knowledge. To such as have experienced 
value for themselves, the nature of value can be made clear 
through showing its relations to meaning and existence, 
through explaining what is involved in the evaluational con¬ 
sciousness itself and through bringing out the character Of 
this consciousness. 
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The category of value is a category through which other 
things, including truth and existence themselves, are to be 
understood. As Urban says, we orient ourselves in the world 
by the relations of over and under, right and left, more and 
less, but not less necessarily by the relations of higher and 
lower, better and worse. Our concepts of truth and reality 
presuppose that truth is better than error, reality better than 
unreality, in other words, that these distinctions are value 
distinctions. But the demand for these distinctions would be 
meaningless unless we presuppose that truth and reality them¬ 
selves are values to be acknowledged, that "an ought is there, 
an ought which sets the play of thoughts, of ground, cause, 
purpose, etc., in movement.'' It is in this way that the nature 
of values can be explained, though their peculiar cha¬ 
racter, which prevents them from being either "existents" or 
"subsistents," renders them indefinable. 

In the acknowledgment of the value distinctions and of 
the values involved in these distinctions, there is implied 
knowledge in some sense of the objectivity not only of the 
alogical values of the useful, the good and the beautiful but 
also of the logical values of existence and truth. The values 
are and they are known. It means valuation is in some sense 
cognitional. Values are then entities, objects to be known in 
some way. There must be a distinctive value judgment also, 
and the process of knowledge will be intuitive and judgmental 
at the same time. We have said above that value is ultimately 
an indefinable entity and its nature and existence can be 
grasped by means of intuition. But this intuitive awareness 
of value cannot be described as any kind of perception or 
apprehension of a quality or a merely existent something. In a 
value judgment also, as in a judgment of fact, the subject and 
the predicate are brought together. Though the verbal form 
by means of which the predication takes place is the same, 
the predication of value to an object is different from the 
adjectival predication of a quality or the attributive predi¬ 
cation of existence. An essential part of the meaning of value, 
as Urban points out, is its "validity," its "worthiness to be." 
When wo predicate value of anything we pass from the mere 
concept o quality or essence to a certain bearing which 
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this essence has on existence. It is "worth existing" or "ought 
to be.'* This unique relation to baing constitutes the essence 
ot value In the case of value its bamg is it3 validity. Values 
are real and objective, but the status of this objectivity can¬ 
not be described in terms of mere ontological predicates, 
such as "existence" or "subsistence." The value judgment 
does not predicate "being" in this sense, but only in the sense 
of "worthiness to be" or "ought to be." Therefore, the predica¬ 
tion of value is different from the attributive predication of 
existence also. 

'Ihe yery test of that which is existent or non-existent, 
real or unreal, true or false is precisely an acknowledgment 
c>f the values involved in and the validity of the value 
judgments and distinctions. These distinctions depend 
upon, presuppose, and will not be possible without the ideals 
and norms of truth and realily. To realize the value charac¬ 
ter of the ontological predicates is to recognize that reality 
and value are one and inseparable, that to separate reality 
from value becomes meaningless, that the question, "What 
is the real?" is futile question if being is abstracted from 
value, for as Urban points out, the question "How ought I to 
conceive the real?" is logically prior to the question, "What 
is the real itself?" To say all this is to say that the notion of 
Reality is that of Value. From this standpoint the truly ontolo¬ 
gical judgments are the axiological and the contrast between 
judgments of reality and value judgments in any absolute 
sense will break down. We shall cease to separate ontology 
from axiology and. instead, we will have an axiological onto¬ 
logy and an axiological epistemology. 

II 

THE NOTION OF REALITY AS THAT OF VALUE 

It is at this point that we realize the greatness of ^eftkara 
and the uniqueness of his contribution to philosophic* 
thought. The relation of value to being—‘the ontological 
status of value as we have defined it above—this is the ques. 
tion to which ioc hkara is driven and it is in connection with the 
working out of the relation of "value 1 * to "reality" .and ot 
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value and reality to existence as a whole that the more origi¬ 
nal features of Saahkara's philosophy are to be found. We 
have said above that Sankara's philosophy is a philosophy 
of value, but from what we have said there about the nature 
of value and of reality it will appear that we do not mean to 
suggest that Ins philosophy does not concern itself with 
''reality". For Sankara Being or Reality is the goal of true 
knowledge, and philosophy n well- - trodden path which takes 
us to the gates ot the Real, having prepared us for that vision 
of it which is the consummation of the piocess of knowledge. 
The ontological motive has been the constant driving force 
of his philosophy. But it has been so because he has always 
recognized the value character of the ontological predicates, 
and has never allowed himself to forget that for an ultimate 
reflection value and reality must be one. For ^afrkara 
Axiology would be a collective name for a group of problems- 
epistemological, ontological and cosmological; and the entire 
group of problems is focussed by him into one-the metaphy¬ 
sical status of value. The two fundamental theses of Sankara’s 
Axiology are (i) ihat the philosophical notion of reality should 
be that of "value" and (ii) ihat the ens realissimum is also the 
summum bonum, ihe possibility of realizing the true nature 
of reality being also the possibility of attaining the highest 
good. These two theses are, according to him, bound up 
together. 

Philosophy for iaiikarais Brahmavidya. Sankara indi¬ 
fferently foimulates the problem of Brahmavidya as" inquiry 
into Brahman", "inquiry into Atman" 1 , "inquiry into Liberation 
(Moksa)", "inquiry into the highest Good" (Nihireyasa). 2 This 
statement of the problem of philosophy in different modes by 
foafikara is not the result of any carelessness or want of insight 
on his part; it is the fruit of his intellectual maturity. fWkara 
is here striking out a new path and making a singularly bold 
and strikingly original attempt to write idealism in an entirely 
new language. In asking "What is the highest value?" and 
"What is the most truly real?", iahkara is raising a very 
momentous issue the solution of which is of perennial interest 

1 S. B,I 1.1. * 

3 S. B.. I 1 4 
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to philosophy. Tins issue is regarding the metaphysical 
status of values, i.e., the relation in which the eternal values 
can be conceived to stand to the most truly real. By this 
conscious recognition of the centrality of the value problem in 
philosophic thought, faaiikara has brought about an extraor¬ 
dinary change, the importance of which has not at all been rea¬ 
lized by his interpreters, whether ancient or modern. But tins 
is the key to many a perplexing problem connected with the 
right interpretation of iahkara's real meaning; and it is this 
alone which clears up many of the major tangles which, m 
the eyes of many interpreters, disfigure f^aftkara's philosophic 
enterprise. It is Axiology which constitutes the heart oi 
iahkara's philosophy; and by assigning it is a central place in 
the scheme of philosophy, he has altered trie entire philosophi 
cal perspective. "It expresses an entirely new situation", so 
far as systematic Indian philosophic thought is concerned, 
iahkara undertakes to discuss an entirely new question; new, 
because it had not been pur, from the point oi view al which 
he put it, by any ancient or modern; and according to nirn, 
there is no rest for the philosophic mmd unless it has found 
an answer to this New Question: "How are the highest value 
andthe most truly real related toeach other?'.Ankara through¬ 
out his works adopts the standpoint ot value. 1 he driving 
force ot his thought is never merely ontological, but rather 
axiological; and to think that Sankara's real intention was to 
expound any strict form* of rationalism is to miss the true 
inwardness of his thought. As the question is an entirely new 
one, so is the answer that ^atikara gives to it. • It is that 
"Reality and value are one and inseparable; Brahman is the 
highest value and the most truly real.” Brahman is the paiam 
Atman and the param Niljireyasa, and the notion ot Atman 
itself, which is the very type ot reality, according to iahkara, 
is the notion of value as we have defined it above. Those 
who, like Professor Dasgupta, are disposed to trace "the roots 
of a very through-going subjective idealism...in the wniings 
of 4ahkara himself" 1 fail to see that the centre of gravity of 
^ahkara's philosophical thought has shifted irom being to 
value and the problem of reality or a world-whole has turned 
in his hands "from a merely existential or logical problem 
"Y History, VoL. U, P. 48. 
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into an axiological problem", faahkara's entire philosophy is a 
philosophy of value, and we shall now proceed to learn 
what he has to say regarding the nature of values, their meta¬ 
physical status, and the relation in wnich they stand to the 
world of existence. 

iodfikara's commentary on the hist tour sutias c mtaina 
in a nutshell the essence of his entire philosophy of value, 
and the rest of his work on the Brahma Sutia is but an 
elaboration of this. Here in we meet with the unique contri¬ 
bution made by him to Indian philosophy by insisting that 
thinkers must shift the centre of gravity of their thought 
from mere being to value, by making them realize that philo¬ 
sophy deals with meaning and value of existence rather than 
with existence abstracted from meaning and value, by remin¬ 
ding them that there is some eternal "Good" which can 
actually be experienced and which should be the supreme 
object of the philosopher's study. 1 Likewise it contains his 
famous pronouncement regarding the oneness and insepara¬ 
bility of the highest value and the highest reality; his explana¬ 
tion why Brahman should be regarded as the most truly real 
and also the most supremely valuable; and, lastly, his deep- 
rooted conviction regarding the nature of the "eternal 
values", a conviction born of an intimately personal realiza¬ 
tion through a life dedicated to the pursuit of values, 
^ahkara's commentary on the catussatri, since ihe time when 
it was written, has been regarded, and rightly so, as a work 
complete in itself, needing an after only when this "after" is 
to take the form of a ratiocination to substantiate the thesis 
outlined in it. His commentary on the fits! sutra contains the 
thesis that the presupposition of an ultimate reality is the a 
priori of intelligible thought, this being one of ihose pre¬ 
suppositions whose denial refutes itself. Atman is this founda¬ 
tional reality and Brahman is the atman. This notion of 
Brahman as reality, which is a value notion in the hands ot 
^ahkara, is further developed in his commentary on the 
second sutra, wherein he points out that the notion ol Atman 
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is the notion of ultimate ground or cause, and Brahman is 
the source of everything only in being the self or Atman of 
everything. Herein he also mentions that a complete account 
of reality will conceive it not only as Consciousness but also 
as Bliss. The notion of Brahman as the ens realissimum which 
is the notion of reality as value is further elaborated in his 
commentary on the fourth sutra, wherein Brahman is identi¬ 
fied with the Summum Bonum. The thesis of the first two 
sutras is amplified and substantiated, and the supreme princi¬ 
ple of reality shown to be one with the supreme principle of 
value in the sense of summum bonum also, the principle of 
both of reality and value being the principle of wholeness, 
completeness, or sarvaitmabhiva. The highest principle of 
value is the nature of reality itself. In order to get a true and 
complete insight into the metaphysical position of f^ahkara, 
his comments on the three sutras should be read together, 
and the statements made at one place understood in the 
light of statements made at another. But this is exactly what 
his interpreters, both ancient and modern, have not done. 

There prevails today a host of incorrect opinions about his 
real position. 

Sankara is in acute disagreement with those modern 
value philosophers who insist upon drawing a sharp line of 
demarcation between the realm of value and that of reality 
and keeping them absolutely distinct. For the majority 
of the modern value philosophers reality and value 
are strangers to each other. This contrast has been 
given different names by different value philosophers. 
It is the contrast between "Essence and Fact," between 
"Philosophy and Science," between "History and Nature", 
between "Value and Reality/' If facts have monopolized 
the name "reality," these value philosophers are prepared 
even to call the region of values unreal, rather than 
admit any kinship between value and fact. The meta¬ 
physical systems of these value philosophers are haunted by 
an irreconcilable dualism between value and reality; and 
their endeavour to overcome this opposition by uniting them 
in a third something which is neither the one nor the other 
has resulted in an abandonment of the standpoint of value 
and a consequent return to the standpoint of existence. 
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Munsterberg tries to unite value and reality in a higher 
principle which he calls the Overself. He begins by defining 
value as satisfaction; but after stating that value is satisfaction, 
he asks the question "Whose satisfaction?" and gives the 
answer, "Satisfaction, of an Over-Person or Over-Self.” But 
in doing so he makes a return to the standpoint of existence 
and becomes, as Dr.Maitra points out, "an existential philoso¬ 
pher ." 1 "Whose" belongs to the dimension of existence and 
satisfaction to the dimension of value, and there cannot be 
any definition of the latter by the former.® Likewise Rickert, 
first having created a gulf between value and reality, tries to 
make a synthesis of them in some higher totality which is 
not a value, with the consequence that reality in his system is 
degarded to the level of a mere existence, beyond any hope 
of restoration to its original position unless the standpoint of 
dualism is abandoned. Rickert gives us a four-fold realm 
composed of the Real, the Value, the Subject and the Abso¬ 
lute or the World-Whole which is the ultimate unity of the 
Real, the Value, and the Subject. Value is not Rickert's ulti¬ 
mate. It is not- even his penultimate. It is one of the iwo 
regions of which the world of experience ( Erleben ) is com¬ 
posed. A similar dualism marks the system of Husserl. He 
makes a contrast between Essence and Fact, just as Rickert 
makes one between Value and Reality. So wide is the gulf 
between Essence and Fact that Husserl even calls Essence 
unreal exactly as Rickert calls Value unreal. Essence is 
Husserl’s name for a value. 

iahkara does not believe in a dualism of value and 
reality, ^ahkara's position is similar to that of Hegel and 
Plato, for the former of whom the ultimate value is the abso¬ 
lute, just as the ultimate reality is the absolute; and for the 
latter of whom the Good is not only the supreme value but 
also the transcendent source of all the reality and intelligibi¬ 
lity of everything other than itself, the ens realissimum of 
Christian philosophy. He is opposed to all attempts made by 
modem value philosophers to unite the kingdom of Being 
and the kingdom of Ought, the realm of Reality and the 
realm of Value, in something which is not a value, iahkara 

1 Review oi philosophy and Religion, Vol. vii, No. 1, P. 2S, 

2 ibid. 
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does not consider the priority of the "Sollen" over the *'Sein" 
as Rickert does. Value is not external to Being for Sankara. 
He puts aside the concept of absolute transcendence of 
value, unrelated to any form of being and consciousness, as 
inherently absurd. Likewise he does not favour the view that 
metaphysic which, according to Aristotle, is the science of 
Being qua Being, can be defined as the science of real being 
in the sense that it is concerned with value-free existences. 
As iahkara finds it difficult to think of value without implying 
some kind of reality and without giving it some form of being; 
so he holds that thought is not oriented towards ''pure 
being”, being abstracted from value, but towards absolutely 
valid values of which being is a form. The principle of all 
value in the universe is also the principle of all order and 
existence; and the problem of the totality of existence or the 
world-whole is not a merely logical or existential problem 
for Sankara. For him values are real, they alone possess 
reality; but for him reality also is a value. It is neither an 
"existent” nor a "subsistent”. The ontological status of this 
value of reality, as of all other absolute values, cannot be 
described in terms of predicates borrowed from the world of 
existence. 

The relation of value to being—the ontological status of 
value—this is the ultimate metaphysical question to which 
iahkara is driven. It is the central and ultimate problem of 
his Advaita Vedanta. How can it be said at the same time 
that the notion of reality is that of value and that values are 
real?— this is the question of which Sankara's metaphysics 
constitutes the solution, and upon a right understanding of 
this solution will depend the place which will be assigned to 

him in the history of human thought by the historian of 
tomorrow. 

III. 

REALITY AN ULTIMATE NOTION 

The establishment and solution of the philosophical 
problem, as Hoffding says, is determined by the consistency 
with which initial assumptions are laid down and maintained. 
Like Descartes, S-lahkara raises the question: Where shall I get 
a fixed foundation tor my knowledge? Descartes was of the 
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opinion thrt since in all knowledge, whatever be its object, 
we use our understanding, it is of the greatest importance to 
inquire closely into the nature of this. For iafikara our thought 
or intellect is the only means of comprehension of the real 
nature of truth and falsehood. 1 His answer to the question 
whether there is anything foundational in our experience 
is that the presupposition of an ultimate reality, of an ens 
realissimum, is a necessary presupposition of intelligible 
thought. Nothingness, the absolute negation of being, is the J 
negation ot thought. Our thought refuses to conceive of an 
absolute non-existence, and a philosophy which is self-con¬ 
scious and alive to its ideal and its mission feels itself unable to 
work with such a slippery concept as that of nothingness. The 
first deliverance of human reason is that the affirmation of ■ 
"being” is immanent in every act of judgment. The concept 
of an ultimate reality is the a priori of intelligible thought 
and its communication. There is an essence to everything, 
and this essence cannot be the subject of doubt or denial. 

Sankara says that we can think of the complete annihi¬ 
lation of the entire universe and the extinction of all life in 
it, but we cannot think of "reality" itself as ceasing to be or 
being reduced to empty nothing. Nihilism refutes itself; it 
ultimately rests on Realism, Realism of the absolutely real. 
This presupposition of an ultimate reality, of ens realissimum, 
is called by Sankara "astitvanistha"; "sadbuddhinisthi,*' and 
rational thought, for which this acknowledgement is a nece¬ 
ssity, is "satpratyayagarbhabuddhih” for him.* Even the rank 
nihilist ha3 to be a satvadin.® It is impossible to live a rational 
life, either of thought or feeling or activity, without first being 
convinced that the notion of an absolute reality is one of 
those a priori notions which render life itself meaningful 
and intelligible. This "sat" or reality is Brahman. It is the 
"great reality", mahadbhutam according to iahkara. 4 "It is 
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mahat, great, because it is greater than everything else and 
is the cause of the ether, etc.; reality, for it never deviates 
from its nature." 1 It is the essence of f^n'cara's criticism of 
Buddistic Nihilism that, in its very attempt to make its position 
secure, it undermines the very foundation upon which it 
bases itself. Non-being cannot explain existence or being, 
whatever be the order or level of reality belonging to this 
existence or being. 2 We cannot deny existential status 
to the objects of our experience; the minimum that we must 
say about them is that they exist, they are in some sense. But 
if they are, they are by virtue of being grounded in reality. 
The notion of reality is an ultimate notion and this ultimate 
notion is the notion of an absolute reality. 3 "Brahman" is 
the word used by Sankara to designate this "reality" which is 
the bed-rock of all certainty, the presupposition of all intelli¬ 
gible thought, the foundation of all law and order. 4 The 
reality of Brahman is thus implicated in the very possibility 
of there existing anything. Existence is grounded in a reality 

to which it bears testimony in every act of mind's awareness 
of it. 


IV 

atman, the absolute eeality. 

An alternative way of giving expression to the above 
iruth is that Atman cannot be denied, nor can there be any 
doubt about its reality. It has to be aknowledged even in the 
course of doubting or denying. To say that Brahman is Sat is 
to say that Brahman is the Atman of everything, iahkara’s 
conception of the Atman is the conception of the essence, of 
that which makes a thing what it is, that without which a 
thing cannot be. This essence is the Atman. 5 The notion of 
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reality becomes the notion of the Atman. This Atman cannot 
be denied, for to deny it would be to deny the very essence 
which makes a thing what it is. The notion of the essence is 
logically prior to and presupposed by the notion of the thing. 
If there could be things without there being an essence to 
them, non-existence would explain existence and non-being 
would render being intelligible. 1 The irrefutability of the 
Atman, the doctrine of an absolute reality, or of the absolu¬ 
teness of reality, is alike forced upon us by the very logic 
of our thought, says Sankara, whether it moves along the 
negative way of denying everything outright or follows the 
saner parth of discovering the essence, the truth,the quintessen¬ 
ce of things. Both the pathways lead us back to reality, to the 
Atman. We have shown how, according to Sankara nothing 
is niratmaka, and things are real only by virtue of having 
their root in reality and their resting place in it, by partici¬ 
pating in it and having their consummation in it* But the 
negative logic also, such as was employed by the Buddhists, 
takes us to the same reality. In theWery denial of the postu¬ 
late of reality he who denies it also affirms it. All denial 
presupposes a positive background which must be affirmed* 
Atman has not to be proved, it is to be acknowledged. Its 
reality is a self-evident axiom. 4 The following passage from 
^ahkara, summing up his classic argument against the sound¬ 
ness of a nihilistic philosophy, and laying at the same time 
the solid foundation of the doctrine of absolute reality, is 
worth quoting: “Just because it is the essence (Atman), it is 
impossible for us to entertain the idea even of its being 
capable of refutation. The essence of a thing cannot be 

looked upon as adventitious; it is rather self-established. 

It is impossible to refute such a self-established entity. An 
adventitious thing, indeed, may be refuted, but not that 
which is th6 essence; for it is the very essence of him who 
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attempts the refutation. The heat of fire cannot be refuted by 
the fire itself." 1 

Sankara's notion of the Atman is the notion of the cause. 
In his system the concept of cause, in its metaphysical use, 
is identical with the concept of the atman or self. The 
cause is the very Atman, the very essence, the very self of 
the effect; and as essence and existence are not separable, 
either by time or by space, the effect is not separate from 
the cause and, "being derived from it, is not other than it* 
The concept of the Atman is the concept of the .highest 
substance (sat), as well as the supreme source and ground 
of everything. Sankara whole-heartedly agrees with Hegel 
that in speculative knowledge "everything depends oft 
grasping and expressing the ultimate truth not as Substance 
but as Subject as well. 8 " According to Hegel, the truth that 
substance is essentially subject is expressed in the idea 
which represents the Ajwrtuie as Spirit; accordingto Sankara, 
in the idea which J^prdlpbs Brahman as the Atman. As 
the notion of the cause is identified with the notion of the 
Atman, causality for Sankara is not a case of temporal sequen¬ 
ce between events; and to have recourse to spatial and 
temporal ways of explaining the relation between the two 
is to misunderstand his treatment of it. What have been 
generally regarded as the Cosmological and Ontological 
proofs of the existence of God are but slightly different 
ways, according to Sankara, of bringing home to our mind 
the truth that the assumption of the Atman is an indispens¬ 
able assumption for metaphysics. The argument for a First 
Cause in §aiikara’s philosophy turns out, on close examina¬ 
tion, to be an argument for the recognition of an absolute 
reality as the very a prion of intelligible thought 
and as the final explanation of existence. Brahman's 
causality is implicated in its substantiality. To say that 
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Brahman is Sat is to say that it is the original ground 
of everything. 1 Looked at from this point of view, the 
controversy among the interpreters as to whether the second 
sutra (Janm'Idysya Yatah) is a definition o.f .the Nirguna or 
Saguna Brahman, of Nirvi'iesa or Savina Brahman, of 
Brahman as such or of iWara, wifi appear to be an idle 
controversy which draws its inspiration from ignorance of 
the truth that the notion of the Atman in Sankara's meta¬ 
physics is also the notion of the cause. 

But what is the nature of the world in whose existence 
is involved the reality of the Atman or Brahman as founda¬ 
tional to it, and what does the nature of the world say about 
the character of this foundational reality? The picture which 
Sankara has before his mind when he begins his philosophi¬ 
cal inquiry is the picture of a world cannot correctly, or even 
with a show of correctness, be described as consisting of 
atomic dances or shiftings of cosmic dust. It is not a scheme 
of mathematical phenomena, and it cannot be handled as a 
geometrical problem is by the geometrician. The, central fea¬ 
ture of the universe is the presence within it of conscious centres 
of experience, who not only take note of the fact of its being 
there in a cold, dispassionate and impersonal way which has 
a ring of indifference about it, but who also enjoy its many 
riches and whose attitude towards it is always one of appre¬ 
ciation. The existence of such living centres, capable of 
feeling the beauty and grandeur of the world and tasting its 
manifold qualities, is what is really significant in the world. 
All processes in the world have their being in consciousness, 
and their consummation in consciousness. 2 This is" not all. 
The living.souls are always striving after the, attainn)ept of 
ideals which are present and operative m their life/ apd wjhicb 
are drawing-them on and on. Human experience is not 
limited to the mere "is*'. It is in its nature always to look 
beyond-lill it is in possession of something which will give It 
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complete satisfactory, will satisfy its whole being. The attain¬ 
ment of this will be the attainment of summum bonum. 1 

If this living experience, steeped in feeling and instinct 
with action, both inspired by the presence of the ideal within 
it, from which ideal we should draw our criterion of reality 
and our conviction of the nature of the system in which we 
live, is the real fact in the universe, a philosophical doctrine 
of reality cannot be satisfactorily based upon a "contempla¬ 
tion of the works of nature merely, that is to say, of the order 
and adjustment of the material system to the exclusion of 
human nature and human experience". But a purposive 
conscious experience which is itself a centre of value cannot 
have its explanation in a reality which is blind and, by its 
very nature and constitution, incapable of being in any way 
aware of the presence of what is termed goal, purpose, end, 
or ideal. "An unconscious something cannot be the self or 
essence or Atman of a conscious entity.''* The individual 
soul who carries on the reflective activity of understanding 
the meaning of the world and the significance of the world- 
process is a " conscious entity".* For a human philosophy 
written by an intelligent human being, the search for the 
essence or reality is the search for a principle which cons¬ 
titutes the truth or essence or reality of his own self. It is 
doubtful if the essence or Atman of a conscious and also 
self-consoious entity, as that of the enquirer who starts the 
philosophical investigation (Brahmaji jnasa), can be found in 
an unconscious reality. Brahman wh x ch is the self or Atman 
must not only be Sat but also Cit.* A reality which is merely 
Sat and not also Cit may very well explain the inanimate 
order of reality, but it cannot be adequate to account for 
one which is animate and conscious and from which what 
is merely "Sat" draws its significance and value. 

But perhaps for a reality which is merely Sat the philo¬ 
sophical problem would never arise unless it were to deve- 
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lop consciousness with power of reflection. How the essence 
or reality and its nature would be conceived by an inani¬ 
mate atomic particle, or whether it would be able to form 
any notion of it at all, we cannot even guess. Perhaps it 
would not be able to give us any philosophy, even a philo¬ 
sophy of materialism. For man, for whom the universe and 
all its processes exist only as an object of experience which 
has not only its cognitive side but also its feeling-aspect, the 
significance of the universe consists in being an object of 
whole-hearted enjoyment by a conscious mind. The human 
mind does not view the universe merely as a fact of 
interrelated facts existing in its own right: its awareness of the 
world is the awareness of something which has meaning, 
which is intelligible. Meaning, intelligivility, presupposes 
a conscious life appreciative of value. Accordingly, for 
^ahkara, the problem of the discovery of the essence, the 
self or Atman of the universe is the problem of discovering 
the self of the conscious individual from whom they draw 
their substance, their meaning. Therefore, when he identifies 
Sat and Atman and regards Brahman indifferently as the 
"reality" and as the "self", by self or Atman he especially 
means the conscious self, and Atmavidya for him is the 
inquiry into and the knowledge of the "self" or Atman of 
the conscious individual. 1 Likewise Brahmavidya is an inquiry 
into the nature of the pratyagatman. 2 As the pratyagatman 
is a conscious entity, and the notion of the self or Atman is 
is the notion of the ground or essence, feaftkara designates 
his system as Cetanakaranavida* This use of the word Atman 
to mean especially the conscious self, however, does not 
cancel the general meaning of "essence* or "self" applied to 
the word Atman, feafikara speaks of the earthen pot having 
for its self the earth, and vak or sound in general as the Brah¬ 
man or self of all names from which they derive their subs¬ 
tance. 4 We shall subsequenty develop the line of argument 
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followed by iaiikara to prove that Brahman is the self of the 
whole universe. 

Brahman is the Atman or self of every conscious being. 
"Every one is conscious of the existence of his self and never 
thinks 'I am not'." If the existence of the self were not an 
ascertained fact every one would think 'I am not'. 1 Of this 
Atman it is impossible to say that it is not or is not apprehended; 
it is the self, and that the self is cannot be denied, for it is the 
self of that very person who might deny it. 2 The reality of 
the Atman is a self-evident axiom. It is the basis of all 
epistemological enquiry. The reality of Atman cannot in any 
way be proved by having recourse to any process of reasoning 
or any special means of knowledge; for all operation of the 
means of knowledge, whether pratyaksa or anumina, all thin¬ 
king and reasoning proceed on the assumption that the self is. 
Even the self cannot prove its own existence. It provides the 
possibility of any proof and its process taking place, without 
itself being the object of such proof or process of thinking. The 
fundamental condition of all thinking and reasoning cannot 
be conditioned by such thinking and reasoning, iahkara, 
therefore, says that the Atman is svayamsiddha, svatahsiddha, 
self-evident or self-established. 3 

V 

ATMAN AND TFIE VALUE CHARACTER OP THE PREDICATE OF 

REALITY. 

fjjahkara' has been able to find a fixed foundation for our 
knowledge in the reality of the Self or the Atman, or in the 
acknowledgment of an absolute Reality which fox him is Brah¬ 
man. The primacy of the Atman seems inescapable, what¬ 
ever turn or twist of thought we take. But it is just at this 
point when we have been assured of the objectivity of the 
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Atman and its essential irrefutability even by the most dam • 
natory logic of nihilism, that the crux of the whole difficulty 
about the reality of the Atman appears. Atman is, Reality is 
But what is the sense in which Atman or Reality is ? What 
is the status of the objectivity of the Atman? What should we 
exactly understand by predicating reality in an ultimate sense 
to anything? What should be the character of the ontological 
predicates for an ultimate reflection? The problem of the 
sense in which Atman is has been, and continues to be, the 
great problem of philosophy. This was ihe great problem of 
£ .nkara's philosophy also, and it continues to be the press¬ 
ing question for his interpreters as well, and upon a right 
solution of this question depends the insight we shall have 
into the essentials and the essential greatness of Sankara'*; 
contribution to constructive thought. In the acknowledge¬ 
ment that Atman is and that it cannot be denied without at 
the same time affirming its reality in the very act of denial, 
there is involved a knowledge of the Atman. But when we 
predicate reality to the Atman, what is the sense in which we 
so? Do we predicate reality to the Atman in the same 
sense in which we predicate reality to the ''jar' 1 or to the 
"cow" or to the "mountain", or, for the matter of that, to any 
differentiated object existing in space and lasting through 
time? The jar, the cow, the mountain are real objects; they 
are characterized by objectivity; their esse is not merely 
percipi. They are, in the words of Sankara, bhCtavastus, 
already existent realities. They are not to be made. They have 
a coercive nature and compel recognition. But their reality 
is not absolute. With the destruction of the jar and the 
mountain and the death of the cow, they cease to possess 
any reality. We do not then say—we cannot do so-—lhat 
these objects have a right to independent and eternal exis¬ 
tence, that they can exist in their own right, no matter what. 
To say that the reality of an object is not eternal and absolute 
that it is an object which cannot justify its own existence, is 
to admit that the object has an existential status only, that it 
is something whose reality consists in its characterization by 
spatio-temporal differences and its relation to a sentient 
experience which has awareness of it. Any value which is 
attributed to it is derived from its relation to the conscious 
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life and its needs and requirements. It is not a self-justifying 
end. 


But when we say that the "Atman is real 1 ', that "Brah¬ 
man is", though the verbal form by means of which reality is 
predicated io the Atman or Brahman is the same, there is a 
real difference in the mode of predication not brought out by 
the verbal expression. When we predicate reality to the 
Atman and emphasize its absolute objectivity, we mean to 
bring out the truth that Atman is "worth existing'', that Atman 
is "what ought to be.” The status of the objectivity of the 
Atman is not describable in terms of ontological predicates 
such as existence or subsistence. Its ontological status can be 
described in terms of a value predicates only, or, as Urban 
puts it, "m terms of a validity" In the case of the Atman, as 
in the case of value, its being is its validity, its "worthiness to 
be.” For some realists value is an indefinable quale analogous 
to sense-data, and for them there is a unique type of cogni¬ 
tion of these essences ^namely, throuqh feeling and emotion. 
The awareness of the Atman is not like the perception or 
awareness of a quale or of an existent something. The predi¬ 
cation of reality to the Atman is not like the predication of a 
quality to a thing, for instance sweetness to sugar or redness 
to stone It is different from the attributive predication of 
existence, for instance, when we say, "there is a cow”, "there 
is a pot.” It is Atman's "worthiness to be” which constitutes 
its validity and confers upon the Atman the status of an ens 
realissimum and an ultimate value whose denial results in 
contradiction. When we judge that "Atman is Sat” we not 
merely bring the subject and the predicate together as we do 
in the judgment "fire is hot''. The latter is an existential 
judgment; but the former is a value judgment, in which, in 
addition to the act of bringing together the subject and predi¬ 
cate, there is the further act of acknowledgement that "Atman 
ought to be'* that "it is worthy to be". It is this act of acknow¬ 
ledgement that brings out the value character of the reality of 
the Atman and also of the judgment in which Atman's nature 
as a value is embodied. 

By emphasizing the impossibility of the denial of the 
Atman, Sankara intends to bring out the value character of 
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the predicate of reality. When he says that the reality of the 
Atman cannot be denied, that it is self-established, and that 
it is the basis of all epistemological inquiry and the presu¬ 
pposition of the operation of the pram anas or means of right 
knowledge, that it is aprameya, what he wants to impress 
upon our mind is that there are certain absolute values which 
must be acknowledged as such in any attempt to offer a 
rational explanation of the universe, and "reality” is one of 
these absolute values. 

Man's experience, according to Sankara, is not limited to 
the mere "is". Ideals are present and operative in man's life. 
Reason in him demands not merely the "is” of bare fact but 
the "ought-to-be’', the "deserves-to-be" of absolute value. He 
puts in the fore-front of his philosophy this value of "reality” 
which explains every other thing but is not itself explained 
by anything. He is not content to take the universe as a fact 
or set of interrelated facts, and philosophy for him does not 
fulfil its mission in merely "giving us a theoretic scheme of the 
world" or a "necessary system of general ideas in terms of 
which every element of our experience can be explained”. 
The philosopher, in him, does not seek mere intellectual 
coherence, iaiikara is of Pringle-Pattison's mind that the most 
perfect realisation of unity in variety is as naught if there is 
nowhere anything to which we can attach this predicate of 
value, or of which we can say that ii is worth existing, that it 
ought to be. The value of "being” or "reality” is an absolute 
value for him. This is why he says that "Brahman, whose very 
essence is being, cannot be suspected to have been derived 
from anything else." 1 Without acknowledging the absolute 
value of reality our thought will be moving in a vicious circle. 
Brahman or Atman is this absolute value of Sat. 2 

We have explained the sense in which, according to 
iahkara, Atman is or is real. But the sense in which Atman 
is largely connected with the question of the awareness of 
the l^tman. The Atman is the object of a unique form of 
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knowledge. The knowledge process is intuitive as well as 
judgmental. Being the pratyagfitman, the_inner self, it is not 
known as an existent something is known. Atman is known as 
the "knower" in every act of knowledge, never as an object 
"known". It is also known as the fundamental condition of 
the knowing process itself. In this awareness of the reality of 
the Atman the distinction, involved everywhere else in every 
process of knowledge, between the knower, the known, and 
the knowledge, is non-existent. 1 The noetic character of the 
awareness of the Atman can be described only as the "recogni¬ 
tion of or assent to a form of objectivity". The word acknow¬ 
ledgement (svayamsiddha, svatahsiddha) brings out this 
aspect of the awareness of the Atman. Accordingly, for 
Sankara, the Atman is neither "something to be rejected nor 
something to be accepted even"; it is neither heya nor 
upadeya. 2 One can reject something other than oneself; 
there is also no intelligible sense in which one can speak of 
"accepting" oneself. Perhaps the best we can say (alike the 
least and the most) is that "every one is aware of his own 
existence", and this is mere assent to or recognition of the 
objectivity of the Atman. 3 The noetic, according to Sankara, 
has something of the valuational in it, namely, that no know¬ 
ledge is possible without acknowledging that Atman is, that 
there is a foundational reality as the basis of all epistemologi¬ 
cal inquiry and all knowledge. 4 While recognizing the valua¬ 
tional character of cognition itself, Sankara is careful to draw 
our attention to the fact that the valuing involved in the 
awareness of the Atman is not an operation supplementary to 
knowing as Sellar holds it is. In being aware of the Atman 
m acknowledging an absolute reality, we have the conscious¬ 
ness that it is a value, that it is something which "deserves to 
be" or "ought to be", that it is worth existing, that it is some¬ 
thing which cannot but be. Valuing is part and parcel of the 
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cognitional process. This is the doctrine known in contem¬ 
porary Value philosophy as the doctrine of the value charac¬ 
ter of the theoretical. Not only is valuation noetic; cognition 
itself is valuational. 1 

_ # 

The Atman, the conception of which is put forward by 
Sankara as central to his metaphysics, is not the conception 
of an All-knower who, by knowing or being aware of things, 
maintains them, so to speak, in existence. The Iktman is not 
the pramQ.tr or the veditx. It is the absolute reality, which 
maintains and supports the knower, knowledge, and the 
known. It is the supreme value, which lends significance to 
the knower, the act of knowing, and the object which is 
known, ^ahkara recognizes the fallacious character of any 
argument which passes from the conditions of knowledge to 
the presence of an All-thinker and of the universe as the 
system of his thought. The conception of the Atman as the 
knower belongs to a stage of thought where the duality 
of value and existence has not been overcome and the 
opposition between the ideal and the actual is unreconciled. 
Such a halting principle is not adeguate to explain the being 
and becoming of the universe. It cannot be viewed as the 
absolutely real. The conception of the Atman as the pramatr 
belongs to the region of Avidya where the Self is opposed to 
the NobSelf, the Ideal to the Actual, and Ought to Is. 2 Brah¬ 
man or Atman is the Supreme Reality and Value upon which 
the universe with its distinctions ultimately hangs. It is hardly 
correct to think, as Deussen does, that the Vedinta of iahkara 
"pushes aside everything objective, and relies on the Subject 
only" 3 . Much of the misunderstanding which has gathered 
round the Vedanta of Sankara is due to the ignorance of the 
fact that his idealism takes its stand on the essential truth of 
the objectivity of our judgments of value, and the fundamental 
contention of his idealistic philosophy about the objectivity 
of the Atman is really a contention about the objectivity of 

1 Gita. s. b., ii. 69, ^ srecfo sprrwr^TcTT 
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value. Sankara's approach to the problem of reality is neither 
subjective nor objective, as Profess or Radhakrishnan 
points out; it is rather an axiological approach which is 
neither purely epistemological, nor purely ontological. He 
inquires into the nature of the Atman not as the knower, but 
as the ground and source of all the reality and intelligibility of 
the universe. In this sense his approach is entirely objective 
Ignorance of the valuational standpoint of Sankara's philoso¬ 
phy has led the critics to put fanciful interpretations upon 
his utterances, and to view his system as a species of Subjec¬ 
tive Idealism. If we once begin to believe with Deussen ihat 
in the state of liberation all plurality is annihilated, and "only 
the knower in us and therefore the Atman remains as the 
unit" 1 , then naturally his system will appear to us as nothing 
more than a variety of Subjective Idealism or Mentalism. 

Sankara's philosophy is definitely concerned with the 
repudiation of all such views as insist upon regarding the 
Atman as a definite "this" or "that". It is no doubt true that 
occasionally, in establishing the reality of the Atman, he 
speaks of it as the pram hr, and argues that only when the 
Atman, the knower (pramhr), has been determined as real, is 
any inquiry on the part of the knower with a view to obtaining 
right knowledge possible, that "without determining the selt 
—'I am I'—none seeks to determine the knowable objects". 2 
But he never allows himself to forget that this conception of 
the Atman is relative to the standpoint of finite experience, 
which experience, in its turn, is ultimately dependent upon 
the Atman, which is above the duality of the subject and the 
object. The Atman which is the central topic of the Vedanta 
of iahkara is the Atman which is the Absolute Good, and the 
attainment and realization of which results in the enjoyment 
of infinitely blissful and eternally real existence. It is the 
Atman which is the goal of the operation of the varied means 
of knowledge, and the comprehension of which annuls all 
empirical dealings implying objects and means of knowledge. 
It is this Atman which is the bedrock of certainty, and upon 
which ^ahkara builds his edifice of Advaitism, whfbh, in words 

1 D. s. V., P. 214. 

2 Gita. S. B., II. 18. 
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borrowed from Platonic metaphysics, may be said to be the 
Monism of the Good. 1 2 


There is not much in common between the argument 
put forward by Descartes and the conclusion drawn therefrom 
regarding the existence of the self as an indubitable certainty, 
and the insistence on the part of Sankara, that the reality of 
the Atman, which is the essence, the ultimate value, the basis 
of all epistemological inquiry, is a matter of acknowledgement, 
as it is one of those acknowledgements without which the 
rationality of the universe will be seriously affected. The 
approach to the problem of the self through the gateway of 
axiology is foreign to Descartes's system. This also explains 
the difference between the conceptions of self to which both 
Descartes and Sankara are led by their thoughts Descartes's 
logical argument leads him to the reality of a Self as a think¬ 
ing being. But the Self of whose reality Descartes is indu¬ 
bitably certain through an immediate intuition is not able to 
bear the weight of his epistemological speculation and 
metaphysical construction. He is led, instead, to appeal to 
theology in order to get a sure foundation for the reality of 
his knowledge. The singularly bold attempt, on the part of 
iahkara, to lay the foundations of a sound theory of knowledge 
with the help of the principle of the reality of the Self or ^tman 
has nothing in common with Descartes's attempt to provide 
a theological foundation for the validity of our knowledge. 
The Self which is the presupposition ofltell knowledge and 
the sure foundation of its validity, and whose reality is 
affirmed in the very act of denying it, has, according to 
iahkara, an absolute existence and possesses all the charac¬ 
teristics which an absolute reality ought to possess. Accor¬ 
ding to ^afikara, if the reality of the Self is accepted, the 
validity of the theory of knowledge requires no theological 
guarantee, and the epistemological application of the concept 
of God becomes superfluous. 


In fWikara the concept of God blends with the concept 
of the Self or Atman. "Atman is Brahman and the Brahman 
is Atman." * Throughout his works iahkara uses the words 


1 Gito. S. B.. II. 69. 
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Atman and Brahman interchangeably, and he takes special 
care to draw our attention to this use of the words. 1 Nor does 
he omit to explain the significance which attaches to his 
alternative use of the words to designate one and the same 
entity. In eguating Atman with Brahman Sankara has two 
classes of readers in mind, one consisting of those who are 
of Descartes's way of thinking and hold that the self of which 
we are indubitably certain is a finite and imperfect being, 
convinced of his finitude and imperfection by his doubts 
and his desnes; the other made up of those who are like the 
deists in thinking that the self and God are entirely different 
realities belonging to different orders. Against the former 
^arrkara points out that the "Self" is not a finite and limited 
being in its essential nature; to the latter his rejoinder is that 
the God or Brahman who should be the proper object of 
religious devotion is not something other than the Self. The 
metaphysical truth as well as the religious ideal is summed up 
in thelormula "Atman is Brahman.” The same:truth is revealed 
to us whether we look back or direct our gaze forward. 2 By 
emphasizing that Atman ts Brahman Sankara does away with 
the necessity, telt by Descartes, of adding what is merely a 
superfluous theological sanction to his doctrine of the 
absolute priority and in dispensability of the Self or the 
objectivity of the absolute value of ''Sat" or "reality." Had 
Descartes been consistent in developing the implication of the 
foundational character of the awareness of the Self he would 
have been led to rl^ise his conception of it as a finite being 
in favour of a conception of the Self as a continuous, all- 
embracinq unity of existence and consciousness in which 
everything that possesses reality must find a place and for 
which it must exist. 

^ANKARA’S DOCTRINE OF ONTOLOGICAL PREDICATES 

iahkara's notion of reality as that of value gives us a clue 
to his doctrine of ontological predicates. As for him reality 

1 Brhad S. B.. 1 4. 10, ffgfNUt ffpcTOSUft: NKHTf*T 5 PY'«Tre ! f>T«r??- 
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and value are one and inseparable, the predication of reality 
to a thing in the metaphysical sense has a value character, 
and the distinctions between truth and falsity, between reality 
and unreality, and between reality and appearance, turn 
out in his hands to be distinctions of value, presupposing 
certain ideals and norms of truth and reality. In order to 
understand fully Sankara's views about the value character 
of the predicate of reality, we must learn to distinguish 
between the words "reality" and "existence'', which are of 
frequent occurrence in contemporary philosophical discu¬ 
ssions. The two concepts of "reality" and "existence' 1 should 
not be identified. There are things which are real but do not 
enjoy the same, or even a similar, status of objectivity as is 
enjoyed by many other objects. There are realities whose 
nature cannot be defined in spatial and temporal terms, and 
whose oeculiar character cannot be completely characterized 
by their determination as mere "being" or "existence". There 
are, on the other hand, many things for whose description a 
spatial and temporal idiom is the only proper idiom. With a 
view to avoiding confusion of thought and misunderstanding 
and attaining clarity and consistency, the two concepts of 
"reality” and "existence" should be distinguished; and this 
can be done by using the word "existence" in the narrower 
sense, i.e., by equatting existence with "position” in "space" 
and "time". In this sense of the word, things whose nature is 
neither definable nor communicable in spatial and temporal 
terms w.ll be said "to be real" but not "to exist". Likewise 
there may be many things which exist but are not "real'’, the 
word "real" and its corresponding noun "reality”, being for 
us axiological concepts, and their proper use being only in a 
metaphysical reference. 

For ^aiikara "Sat" and "Asat" are value concepis and 
the distinction between them is a value distinction. In their 
metaphysical use they are not existential concepts, and 
when employed to describe the ontological character of 
reality they are not meant to convey any idea to the reader 
about the existential status of the object which is the subject- 
matter of reflection. "Sat", for ^aftkara is "what always main¬ 
tains its nature", "what is true no matter what", "what ought 
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to bo", "what must be acknowledged". 1 In this sense of the 
word Sat, the Absolute Reality alone can be said to be Sat, 
for the notion of such a reality is one of those fundamental 
notions whose acknowledgement is a necessity of rational 
thought. This intelligible thought, by the very nature of the 
case, is a form, not of the factual or existential, but of the 
evaluational consciousness. The factual consciousness never 

makes-it can never make-any demand; it is not in its 

nature to do so. The demand for an absolute reality (Sat), 
which is ihe demand for an absolute value, has its source in 
the value consciousness, which enjoys the prerogative of 
legislating even for the factual consciousness. 2 The notion : of 
the Asat is the notion of something about which it cannot be 
said that "it ought to be no matter what'’. The "pot”, the "cow," 
the "horse” are, in this metaphysical sense of the word, Asat, 
because of them it cannot be said that they cannot be dispen¬ 
sed with, what they ought to be. But the case wiih Brahman 
or \tman is different. It is its essence to be "Sat". It is the 
very nature of reality to maintain and affirm itself. With the 
destruction of the cow, the horse and the elephant, reality is 
not destroyed; on the contrary, it alone renders any notion of 
extinction or destruction possible. For an ultimate philoso¬ 
phical reflection the distinction between reality and unreality 
is a value distinction, and for Sankara the same is the case with 
the distinction between the concepts of Sat and A.sat and the 
corresponding consciousnesses, namely the sadbuddhi and 
asadbuddhi. 2 Avyabhicara, which is the test of reality accor¬ 
ding to iahkara, is a value notion in his metaphysics. 

But iahkara knows that to deny reality to a thing is not 
to deny existence to it, and a thing may be actual without 
possessing reality. Sankara's statements in his works about 
the unreality of the world (in the axiological sense) are cons- 
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tantly punctuated by references which purport to confer at 
least existential status upon it. Sat and asat are words which are 
also used by us in our ordinary everyday discourse without 
our intending to burden them with any metaphysical signifi¬ 
cance. When so used, they are merely existential concepts 
and have reference to our factual consciousness, to the mere 
sense-perceptive aspect of our experience in abstraction 
from its value aspect. The import of our judgments, then, is 
not axiological but only existential, iahkara has "to think 
with the learned" but occasionally "to speak with the vulgar", 
and we find him using the words sat and asat in an existen¬ 
tial sense also. But he does not keep us in the dark about this, 
and the ways in which he speaks of the things leave no room 
for doubt about the exact import of the words, unless we 
deliberately forget that his standpoint is the standpoint of 
value. A sensible reality which is the object of affirmative 
factual consciousness is known as sat; and one which is the 
object of negative consciousness is asat. 1 It is this existential 
import which Sankara intends to convey when he says that 
the "created effects" are apprehended "as existing, as exis¬ 
ting", that the "external objects" are cognized as external to 
the experiences that the pot is made out of the clay that even 
when the effects are mere name and form the clay is real. 2 
"Grhyate", "Upalabhyate'' are the words used by iaiikara to 
express this factual awareness. They do not carry either any 
axiological significance or any metaphysical association. 

The reality of value is not to be understood after the 
fashion of the reality of objects existing in space and time. 
The real is sometimes regarded as equivalent to the actual or 
the existent. In this sense of the term, value cannot be said to 
be existent or real according to iahkara. Brahman is not, in 
this sense, sat, for it is not a sensible reality. 3 This is the inner 
meaning of ^ahkara's insistence on characterizing reality by 

1 Gita. s. b., xiii. 12, ^ rfoq-TTTzf 
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means of what he calls vi'iasapratisedha, i.e., by denying to 
it all finite characteristics. Vibsapratisedha means that the 
nature of value is not describable in terms of an existent or a 
subsistent. But iahkara warns us against thinkinq that Brah¬ 
man is wholly unreal. It is true that it is not apprehended as 
a particular "this" or "that", but we cannot call it asat abso¬ 
lutely. 1 Brahman represents a non-existent form of objectivity, 
faankara cannot think of a value which is not real. The posi¬ 
tion of a pure norm, the absolute ought, the transcendent 
"sollen", the concept of a value in itself divorced from every 
form of being, is untenable according to him. Value may be 
real but it may not exist. Difference from "being" or "exis¬ 
tence" does not mean absolute nothing. As against Rickert, he 
would say that we are not justified in calling value "unreal"; 
in fact, he avoids the mistake committed by Rickert in identi¬ 
fying existence with reality. It is this identification of the two 
which has led Rickert to accept the position that values are 
unreal. By saying that Brahman is not sat Sankara is simply 
disclosing to us a sphere of reality whose nature is descri¬ 
bable only in a non-spatial and non-temporal idiom. 

It is the reality or unreality of theabsolute values which 
is the fundamental issue dividing the Astika from the Nistika. 
According to Sankara, the Astitvavidin is one who believes 
in the absoluteness of the intrinsic value of Reality. 2 The 
Nastikavadin is one who has no faith in the reality of the 
absolute values as the foundation of all law and order in the 
universe, who argues that there is no Atman, the source of 
this universe, and believes that all this effect is not connec¬ 
ted with any cause and is finally dissolved into nothingness* 
In this sense of the word Nistika, the Purvamlmamsa cannot 
be regarded as an Astika system of thought, because it refuses 
to have anything to do with that very principle which for 
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THE ONTOI/OGICAL ARGUMENT 


iaahkara is central to it. It is one of the contradictions of history 
that the Advaita Vedanta for which reality is the absolute 
value came to be viewed as a N istika system of thought by 
some of the later writers. 


VII 

TEE ONTOLOGICAL ARGUMENT 

As the notion of the Atman is the notion of the Absolute 
ground or cause, and Atman is the Absolute value of Reality, 
the categories of cause and substance, in their metaphysical 
use, are axiological categories and belong to philosophical 
intelligibility as distinct from scientific description and expla 
nation. The category of cause is an embodiment of the value 
of reality or sat. In the same way it is impossible to develop 
and communicate the value of "Sat" without the concept of 
substance. Brahman, the supreme value of Sat, is the highest 
substance as well as the supreme source of everything. 

Thus have we been led to acknowledge reality as an 
absolute value, or, if we are to talk plain ontological language, 
to recognize Brahman as the absolute reality. That is the 
True. 1 The text "tattvamasi"——That art Thou—-sums up the 
value of reality as constituting the essence of the universe. 2 
There appears to be little justification for Deussen’s remark 
that the Indians were never ensnared into an ontological 
proof. 3 Professor Radhakrishnan rightly points out that so 
far as any logical proof of Brahman is available in iahkara's 
writings it is undoubtedly the ontological proof. But as in 
feafikara being is inseparable from and the same as value, 
the ontological proof is really the axiological proof which 
asserts the absoluteness of the values not merely of sat but 
also of cit and inanda. The "new proof" for the existence of 
God of which Deussen speaks and which he calls "the psycho¬ 
logical", in which the concept of God blends with the concept 
of the soul, is but an unintelligible variation of the axiological 

1 Chand. S. B., VI. 16- 3, 
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proof, which is the only proof we meet with in &ahkara, and 
the essence of which is that Brahman, as the supreme value, 
is the "Self' 1 of everything, nothing being without a Self. It is 
because Deussen misses the truth that the standpoint of 
f~lahkara is axiological, that he interprets the Sutra II.3.9 and 
Sankara's comments thereon as containing the substance of 
the "cosmological proof''. 1 This sutra merely aims at bringing 
out that the acknowledga nent of the value of Sat and its 
absoluteness is the first demand which an intelligible philo¬ 
sophy, which knows its business, must concede. "There is no 
origin of that which is (i.e. Brahman) on account of the impo¬ 
ssibility (of such an origin) 2 ". 

Brahman is Sat. It alone can explain existence. Non¬ 
existence cannot account for existence. This Absolute Reality 
is Brahman for Sankara; and the concepts of the Absolutely 
Real, the Original Ground or Source, the Pare Brahman or 
Atman, the First Cause ar d the Ultimate Substance, are inter¬ 
changeable concepts.® 

VIII 

THE ABSOLUTE REALITY AS EXISTENCE F0R-1TSELF 

(SVARTHA) 

We have explained above how, according to Sankara, 
for an ultimate reflection the notion of reality must be that 
of value, and intrinsic worth or absolute value must give the 
clue to the nature of what can be regarded as ultimately real. 
Sankara develops further the implications of this axiological 
ontology, and argues that intrinsic worth or absolute value 
must belong to what can be called an end-in-itself. It is only 
a self-justifying end that can be said to possess inherent 
worth. The demand for an absolute reality is the demand for 
what is an end-in-itself, what exists-for-itself, what iahkara' 
calls "svirtha". 

The line of argument followed by Sankara is as follows. 
The svabhiva or nature of a thing, and it alone, is eternal 

1 ibid., P. 124. 
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because it is not made. A thing can never give up its nature 
and become other than what it is. Fire, for instance, can 
never part with its natural light or heat. The truly real has a 
conservative nature 1 . All means of knowledge concur in 
establishing this*. This principle is, for Sankara, an axiomatic 
principle, for to deny the truth of this is to accept that the 
thing can be itself and other than itself. But this would be to 
deny the very principle of thought without which no intelligi¬ 
ble rellection about any intelligible reality is possible. The 
principle is frequently stated in his writings, and is always 
implied in his utterances and his reflections 3 . "The Sun cannot 
be both bright and dark, for these are contradictory features." 4 
Similarly it would be a flat contradiction to say that "a 
woman is one-half young and one-half old" or that "fire is 
both hot and cold" 5 . 

If the real always maintains itself and can never give up 
its nature and become other than itself, it is because the 
svabhava or nature of a thing is not made and is not the 
result or effect of activity. Sankara is of Lotze's mind that to 
ask the question how being is made is to ask an absurd ques¬ 
tion. "The heat or light of fire surely is not a consequence of 
lhe activity of fire; it is a contradiction in terms to say that 
ihey are, and yet that they are the natural properties of fire". 6 
"As the heat of fire lasts as long as the fire, so is the witness, 
the self immortal, and because of this its vision too is immor¬ 
tal; it lasts as long as the witness does." 7 Only that which is not 
made, which is natural, which has not been produced by 
action can be said to be absolutely real and also eternal. It 
alone is real, because it is not relative to and is independent 
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of any activity or any operation extraneous to itself. The real 
is what is self-existent . 1 

What is not relative to anything is a reality which exists 
for itself, which is an end-in-itself, which is its own justifica¬ 
tion. In the spirit of Kant Sankara writes that intrinsic worth 
or absolute value can belong to an end-in-itself, to what is a 
self-justifying end. "Svartha" is the word used by Sankara to 
indicate this self-justifying end which for him is identical 
with the absolutely real. What is svartha is also svatahsiddha, 
self-established for him; its being is also its validity . 2 What 
exists for the sake of another can but possess a derivative 
being and a deficient value. It cannot be its own justification, 
its own measure and its own value. Only a reality which is 
sv irtha can be so . 3 

In offering this as the test of all reality and the measure 
of all value, iafikara intends to guard us against the validity 
of any attempt to give a relational definition of value. If the 
real is what does not exist for another but for itself, and in 
existing thus not only maintains itself but also renders itself 
an end-in-itself, the possibility of defining the nature of value in 
relational terms is ruled out once for all. Value cannot be the 
effect of any possible combination of factors; its life cannot be 
said to consist in a net-work of relations . 4 But we should also 
be on our guard against misunderstanding the above test of 
reality offered to us by iahkara. When he says that the real is 
what does not give up its nature, what does not change, what 
maintains itself, he is not attempting to identify the "real" 
with any of the' particular ontological prejudices", such as 
the prejudice in favour of the "permanent" or the prejudice 
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in favour of the "changing", the prejudice in favour of the 
"dynamic" or that in favour of the "static", of which we hear 
so much in contemporary European philosophy. The real is 
what is eternally true, the kutaslhanitya, and, being so, explains 
both permanence and change. In itself it is above both. It is 
always itself but renders possible what appears to be other 
than its own self . 1 

For Sankara the above principle, which, as we have 
said, embodies the conservative nature of reality has no other 
implications. To think that the formula of this principle is "A 
is A", and to interpret it to mean that only identity is real and 
differences are illusory, that the Ultimate Reality is a purely 
indeterminate analytic unity, altogether free from determina¬ 
tions and exclusive of difference, and all plurality a mere 
unsubstantial show, is to misunderstand the true import of 
the law. It undertakes neither to affirm nor to deny that Brah¬ 
man is a creative reality or that it is a perfectly indetermi¬ 
nate pure Existence devoid of the principle of differentiation. 
It neither says the one nor the other. The principle can¬ 
not compel reality to evolve, if it is not the nature of reality to 
be a self-communicating Life; nor can it prevent reality from 
so doing, if it is its nature to be self-fulfilled as well as self- 
fulfilling. Any attempt so to interpret it as to make it say 
something either for or against the creative aspect of reality 
is to misinterpret it. 

Accordingly, to contrast this principle of Identity with 
the Hegelian principle of Identity-in-difference or of opposites 
is to institute a false contrast. They are incomparables and so 
do not admit of being contrasted. Sankara’s principle speaks 
of the formal character of reality only. The Hegelian princi¬ 
ple states a truth about the material constitution of reality. 
The one simply affirms that a thing can never give up its 
nature; the other seeks to assure us that all difference pre¬ 
supposes a unity and is indeed an expression of that unity, 
that the real is a real which expresses itself in differences 
and at the same time overcomes those differences. The 
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principle of Identity-in-difference is an embodiment not only 
of the conservative but of the creative aspect of reality also; 
iah'tara's principle of Identity confines itself to the conserva¬ 
tive aspect. Sankara's principle neither stands in the way cf 
Brahman’s revealing itself nor does it compel Brahman to do 
sp, if it is not its nature to be creative. It only says that if it is 
the nature of reality to b 3 a self-consistent unity and ever to 
realise this unity, it can never give up its nature of thus being 
a self-consistent unity in realizing itself or cease realizing 
itself in being a complete unity. In other words, it affirms 
that the revelation of name and form cannot tamper with the 
unity of reality and its power to reveal and to overcome 
differentiation, if the Real is essentially of this nature. That 
the real is essentially so, that the Atman is infinite and perfect 
consciousness which is eternally aware of its infinitude is a 
truth which this principle does not profess to embody accor¬ 
ding to Sankara. That Brahman is creativity is an independent 
truth which has its_ rationale in Brahman or Value being 
identical with the Atman which is Consciousness, as will be 
explained later on Sankara's principle of Identity is not meant 
to say anything about this aspect of truth. The Hegelian prin¬ 
ciple of Identity-m-difference is constructive and constitutive. 
It says that the real is not abstract identity but a unity which 
is a complete process of differentiation and integration. The 
differentiation being an expression of the unity, all differences 
return into the unity. 


IX 

ABSOLUTE REALITY AS ABSOLUTE CONSCIOUSNESS 

OR SELF. 


Brahman as Sat is that which exists eternally, which is 
independent of any other condition, which is the same at all 
times and for all men. Only what fulfils these conditions 
can be said to be absolutely real. But fesnkara further maint¬ 
ains that the concept of a value in itself, without any refe¬ 
rence to consciousness, is inconceivable. He puts aside the 
absurd concept of the absolute transcendence of value, 
which, as Aliotta has pointed out, is the bane of some of the 
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modern systems of value philosophy, especially that of 
Rickert. ^ahkara goes much further and maintains that ihe 
concept of an absolute reality which is not also an absolute 
consciousness is an unintelligible concept. Such a reality 
lacks the fulness which it would possess if it realized eternal¬ 
ly and uninterruptedly its absolute being. For ^aiikara, then, 
absolute reality is also absolute consciousness. Brahman is not 
merely Sat but also Cit. Like Sat, Cit also conslitutes the very 
essence of Brahman,its very svarupa. 1 Brahman is caitanyam^- 
tram. It is alike throughout its structure, and has no difference 
either within it or without it. "As a mass of salt has neither 
inside nor outside but is altogether a mass of taste, similarly 
the Self has neither inside nor outside, bul is altogether a 
mass of consciousness. That means that the \tman has neither 
inside nor outside any other nature except conscious¬ 
ness; consciousness eternally constitutes its essence, just as a 
lump of salt has inside as well as outside one and Ihe same 
saltish taste, not any other taste." 2 

Brahman is indifferently described by Sihkara as San- 
matram and Cinmatram, because Sat and Cit are identically 
the same for him. 3 True to the standpoint of the oneness of 
reality and value, he maintains, unlike Ramanuja and others, 
that Brahman and Consciousness are neither distinguishable 
nor separable. The logical category of Substance and Attri¬ 
bute is inadequate to express the relation between Brahman 
and Consciousness, because the former is not a separate and 
independent something which somehow owns and possesses 
the attribute of consciousness, or in which this attribute 
inheres. Consciousness, being the essence of Brahman, is 
not separable from it either in time or in space, just as the 
light and heat of fire cannot be abstracted from fire itself. 
We speak of Brahman and of Consciousness, of Sat and of 
Cit, because 'thinking and reflection belong to a region 
which is marked by the duality of value and existence or 
of essence and fact. It is a necessity which is characteristic 

1 S. B., III. 2. 16, N f5T<5rrT*n3r t 

2 ibid. 

3 S.B., ill. 2, 21. ^ flfTT > s - B ” n - 3 - 9: s B -« 

II. 4. 7. 
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of our thought. The Absolute life as lived is the life of 
infinite awareness of its infinite being. 1 

Consciousness, which, like the light of the sun and the 
heat of fire, is the inseparable essence of Brahman, is, if we 
are to use human language, which always retains the asso¬ 
ciations of time, coeval with divine existence. It is eternally 
present with Brahman. Consequently Sankara says that 
there is no intelligible sense in which we can speak of 
Brahman as knowing or being aware of itself. If Brahman 
ever knows itself it is superfluous to distinguish between 
awareness and unawareness, and there is no sense in 
maintaining that it knows itself. Such a view would be 
tenable if ever there was the possibility of Brahman not 
knowing itself. In the case of Brahman the distinction 
between knower and knowledge is non-existent. "The 
knower is eternal knowledge only. The knower and 
knowledge are not different as they are in the philo¬ 
sophy of the Naiyayikas." 2 The knowledge of which 
Brahman is the object is non-different from Brahman, as is 
the heat from the fire. The essence of the Self, which is the 
object of knowledge, verily knows itself by means of unborn 
knowledge which is of the very nature of the Atman. 
Brahman, which is of the nature of one homogeneous mass 
of eternal consciousness, does not depend upon another 
instrument of knowledge "for its illumination, as is the case 
with the sun, which, being of the nature of continuous light, 
does not require any instrument to illumine itself." 3 

The Self being of the nature of consciousness, is the 
witness of all things existing and non-existing and of all the 
changes that take place during the three states of wakeful¬ 
ness, dream and deep sleep. "The consciousness owing to 
whose presence you deny (the existence of things in deep 
sleep) by saying 'I was conscious of nothing' is the Know¬ 
ledge, the Consciousness which is your Self." 4 It never ceases 
to exist even when the objects known by it are in course of 

1 S. B., II. 3. 18; II. 3. 29. ' ~~ ~ 

2 Upadesa, l. 2. 79* 

3 Maud. S. B., III. 25: HI. 34*, S, B., II. 3. 29. 

4 Upadeaa, l. 2. 94* 
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constant flux. When everything else changes and also ceases 
to be the Self persists as eternally immutable. 1 One's own 
nature is never seen to cease to persist while one is persisting. 
This is the inherent character of what is absolutely real. The 
Self or Consciousness is "free from change and perpetually 
the same." 2 If the Self were changeful it would not simul¬ 
taneously know all the modifications and the objects of its 
knowledge. "As Pure Consciousness, the Self, never ceases 
to exist, it is self-existent and no one can prevent its inde¬ 
pendence of other things." 3 Its eternal immutability is 
self-evident and does not depend on any evidence; for an 
object of knowledge different from the self-evident kncwer 
depends on an evidence to be known, but the self, being of 
the nature of pure knowledge, does not depend on an 
evidence to prove that it exists or that it is the knower. 4 5 
The Self is, therefore, of the nature of eternal and self-efful- 
gent knowledge.® 


X 

THE DUALITY OF SELF AND NOT-SELF: 

VALUE AND EXISTENCE 

iahkara calls this Atman Saccinmatram, Being-Consci¬ 
ousness, reminding us that the absolute reality is also 
absolute consciousness. 6 If our awareness of the world- 
fact presented to us only conscious selves, the above 
argument combined with the one outlined in the preceding 
pages, which bases itself upon the impossibility of finding 
the essence of a conscious entity anywhere else except in 
Consciousness, would have been sufficient to justify 
iahkara's demand for Consciousness as the foundational 
reality. But our experience presents to us something other 
than our selves. My self is confronted with a not-self; the 
Atman finds an anatmavastu; consciousness is called upon 


1 S. B., II. 3. 7. 

2 Upadesa, I. 2. 91. 

3 Ibid., I. 2. 91. 

4 Ibid., I. 2. 94. 

5 Ibid., I. 2. 101. 

6 ibid., II* 17, 13. 
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to adjust itself to something other than itself. This duality of 
Atman and an itman, or Self and not-self, is the most persis¬ 
tent of all dualisms and the final paradox of philosophical 
thought. As the notion of the Atman is the notion of value, 
which is identical with reality, we may call it the dualism 
between value and something which is not a value but 
which may possess it or between value and existence. This 
dualism at once sets up a problem, namely, the problem 
of reconciling the self and the not-self, the Atman and the 
anatman. If the self is faced with a not-self which it simply 
cannot ignore, how can the self be said to be the absolute 
reality and the absolute value ? But this dualism also 
introduces the note of interpretation, and gives the hint of 
a solution in revealing that the not self gets its meaning from, 
and is valued only in relation to, the Self. Sankara's celebra¬ 
ted commentary on the Brahma Sutra opens with 
the exhibition of the dualism between the Self and the 
not-self, the Atman and the araiman, value and fact, and 
ends with the revelation that they are not strangers to each 
other, that the not-self is an expression of the self, the an¬ 
atman of the Atman, fact of value, and that the not-self, the 
anatman and the fact, while they are not themselves values, 
possess value which is derived from the Atman, the Self, 
which is the supreme reality and the supreme value. 

The problem of the reconciliation of the Self and the 
not-self is not a merely epislemological problem, nor is San¬ 
kara's solution a merely logical solution. The problem of the 
nature of the totality of the world itself is not a merely logical 
or existential problem for iahkara. In his hands it has turned 
into an axiological problem. Accordingly, the solution also 
is an axiological one. This demand for the reconciliation of 
the self and the not-self is the demand, not of the cognitive 
faculty, but of the total self, of the living individual as a whole. 
The knowing faculty can make no demand. ' It is the will, the 
willing individual, which demands, and for willing the duality 
of Self and not-self is an indispensable condition. 

To say that there la something other than the Self, some¬ 
thing other than Brahman, is to admit that "that other thing' 
has a right to independence existence. It is tantamount to 
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setting up another world in opposition to the world of Brah¬ 
man, which is the realm of values, whatever be the name we 
give to this other world, whether we call it the world of 
"existence 1 ', or of "face" or the world of "Net-Self". This other 
world will be a non-value world in any case. If the world of 
Self or Brahman is the world of supreme value, the world of 
not-self cannot be said to possess inherent worth, unless we 
regard it as identical with the former; in which case the 
distinction between the two will vanish. With the disappea¬ 
rance of the distinction between the iwo will disappear all 
activity on the part of man. Human experience presents a 
very intriguing situation according to Sankara; it implies 
not only a discrepancy between value and existence, bet¬ 
ween Self and not-self, but also a confusion between the 
worlds constituted respectively by them, a confusion between 
the world of value and the w rrld of existence, the world of 
Self and the world of not-self. This confus on is what Aankara 
calls adhyasa, and without this adhyasa no practical acLivity 
on the part of man is possible. Human experience is essen¬ 
tially conative according to Sankara; perception, reasoning, 
desiring, knowing, etc., are all activities- because they are 
purusatantra, relative to the man. Activity is pragmatic in 
character, always directed towards the fulfilment of certain 
human needs and desires. When a man strives to know 

something, to attain some end, to posses some object-in 

short, when he entertains any desire—his desiring presuppo- 
es not only that the object of desire possesses value for him, 
but also that it possesses greater value than his present self. 
This means the subordination of his present self with all its 
accumulated past to the object of his desire which he regards 
as ''good", thus virtually acknowledging that the object 
desired possesses greater worth than the present self. 

’ But the same act of desiring implies that our love for 
objects is secondary, since they contribute to the pleasure of 
the self and are liked only in so far as they are in harmony 
with the nature of the Self. Our love for the Self alone is 
primary. It is a fact that the self does possess greater value 
than any object of desire. "All processes of the world 
arise by way of forming an object of experience such as 
'I shall enjoy this', 'I see this', 'I hear this'. They have 
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lheir being in experience and their end in experience.’' 1 
Thus, "it is not for the sake of the husband that he is 
loved, but for one’s own sake that he is loved. It is not 
for the sake of ihe wife that she is loved, but for one's own 
sake that she is. loved. It is not for the sake of wealth that it is 
loved, but for one’s own sake that it is loved''. 2 Ultimately the 
Self alone possesses value; but when an object is desired, it 
is implied that the not-self is intrinsically valuable and the 
Self has only a derived worth. This is the confusion between 
the world of value and that of fact, and this is the basis of all 
the practical dealings of life. Where this duality is absent 
and consequently the confusion between the world of value 
and that of existence, between the Self and the not-self, is 
not possible, as during the state of Liberation where every¬ 
thing becomes the Self and the Ideal and the Actual fuse in 
one, or, relatively speaking, as during the state of deep sleep 
(susupti), where all the sense-organs are merged in the Self, 
and the Self shines in its purity, alone and without another, 
adhyasa is not possible because the conditions appropriate 
for it are not present. But according to Sankara, there is an 
experience, which may be called integral experience, where¬ 
in all distinctions, which constitute the very life-blood of 
finite existence fall away, the distinction between fact and 
falue, value and existence, the Self and not-self, the Atman 
and the anatman. This experience is nothing other than 
Moksa and this Moksa is for ^ahkara the same as Brahman, 
the highest reality as well as the greatest value. This is the 
meeting-point where the ideal and the actual come- together 
and fuse in one. The highest reality or, what is the same, the 
highest experience, transcends the distinction, which is some¬ 
times treated as absolute between what is and what ought to 
be. The meaning of the finite experience is that there is a 
gulf between the ideal and the actual, with a tendency in the 
actual to move up to the ideal. In the sphere where there is 
complete absence of duality between the two, there can 
be no will, and no event. There is nothing which is unattain- 
ed;what ought to be is an eternally realized fact, and whatis 
is not hing other than what ought to be. Knowing, desiring, 

1 Gita s. B„ IK. 10., ' 

2 Brhad. S. B.. II. 4.5. 
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willing, thinking, reasoning, philosophizing, speculating, 
theorizing, these are all human activities, It is the nature of 
activity that it involves an unrealized end towards the attain¬ 
ment of which it is directed. The activity lasts so long as the 
end is not achieved, and the attainment of the end marks 
the extinction of the activity. Activity implies a distinction 
between the man who owns the activity, the end which his 
activity involves, and the means to the realization of that 
end. The consciousness for which value and existence are 
identical is a matter of direct experience (Anubhava). Anu- 
bhava guarantees its reality and logic demands its actuality. 
Sankara points out that we can know it though only "by tren¬ 
ching on the mystical.” This identity of value and existence, 
of the ideal and the actual, is not attainable for thought and 
logical understanding, because for the latter their duality is a 
necessary prerequisite. But the logical intellect, when consis¬ 
tently followed, does lead to the conclusion that value and 
being cannot be separated from each other, that they are one 
and identical. Brahman is the same as the Highest Self, the 
same as the Absolute Good, the same as Moksa, the same as 
the Supreme Reality, In other words, the "axiom" of the 
inseparability of value and reality is thus attainable. Sahkara's 
own experience and that of the seers recorded in the Upani- 
sads bear direct testimony to its reality. 1 It can be grasped 
by direct vision and apprehended by the most incommuni¬ 
cable and intimate personal insight. During this state of 
realization one perceives ones identity with the Highest 
Reality itself and with all; and this is but another name for 
liberation. One enjoys perfect Being, perfect Awareness, 
and perfect Bliss. One sees oneself in everything and every¬ 
thing in one's own self. 

The above way of formulating the philosophical problem 
embodies the demand of the spiritual life also, and is peculiarly 
Indian in colouring. How to reconcile the world to the Self 
and the Self to the world—this is the great problem of life and 
of the living soul who has awakened to the needs of that 
life. An intensely religious soul, like that of fWkara, who 
is keenly conscious of the distance which divides him from 

I S. B , IV. 1. 15. ~~ 
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his Ideal self, craves for that meeting-point where the Ideal 
and the Actual fuse into one. Human life, as the craving 
soul finds it, "is not free, sacred, immortal.” It "must be 
made free; its sacredness must be conferred upon it; its 
immortality must be one”. 1 This way of expressing the pro¬ 
blem has much to do wiLh the personality of iafikara. The 
personal element, as Hoffding says, is of greater significance 
in philosophy than in any other department of science. Its 
presence, he points out, is often a condition for the arising of a 
problem; there are thoughts which can only spring up on a 
particular psychological soil. It is the sense of discord 
between what the self really is and what it appears to be, 
this "sacred mystery” as Windelband calls it—which has de¬ 
termined the characteristically religious way in which 
Sankara raises the problem of philosophy. 

The great merit of Sankara's approach to the problem* 
is that he is looking at everything, the whole universe and 
ihe entire totality o( existence, from the standpoint of the 
Atman or Self, which he has discovered to be the founda¬ 
tional reality. In what relation can ttie rest of the universe 
be conceived to stand to the Self ? The rest of the universe 
appears to be an anitmavastu, a not-self. But the Mman is 
the supreme reality and the supreme value. It must, then, 
be the measure of all reality and of . all value. How are the 
two to be brought together ? The claims of the Self, whose 
ve y negation proves its reality, cannot be surrendered. 
It must be the ens realissimum. Sankara, it must be noted, 
does not lay emphasis on the manyness or oneness of the 
universe; for him the pressing problem is not how the 
experienced world can be both "one” and ’'many” To think 
that the Vedanta of Sankara is preoccupied with determi¬ 
ning the numerical strength of the ultimate constituents 
of the universe is to miss the true inwardness of his thought. 
To think that the terms' advaita” and "dvaita” in his system 
signify quantitative concepts is to open the door to a series 
of misunderstandings. The important question for feahkara 
is: How does the world appear to be other than myself ? Is it 
independent of the Self ? If so, why does my self appear 

1 Hocking : Types of philosophy, P. 450. 
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anxious to reconcile itself to the world and the world to 
itself, to bring everything in the unity of one world ? The 
fundamental philosophical problem assumes the following 
form for Sahkara: What specific form should my awareness 
of the world-fact, of the not-self, of the anatmavastu take ? 
What is the most intelligible way of giving expression to 
my consciousness of it ? This, in other words, is the question 
about the metaphysical status of the Self in a world of meani¬ 
ngs and values, the queslion, namely of the measure of 
reality and value. 


XI 

THF IDEALISTIC SOLUTION OF THE DIFFICULTY: 

CONSCIOUSESS AS EXISTENCE-FOR-ITSELF 

The test of reality, the notion of which is the notion of 
value for Sankara, is that It must exist for itself, be an end in 
ilself. It must be sviriha. What exists for another, what is 
not self-existent, what is parartha, is not real in the metaphy¬ 
sical sense. Keeping this test in mind, Sankara says that 
Consciousness or Self alone exists for itself; it alone is svar- 
tha. Everything else in the world, the world itself and the 
whole choir of heaven and furniture of earth, exists for the 
sake of another, namely the self and is parartha. This is 
the nerve of 'oaiikara’s idealism- In insisting upon the nece 
ssity of recognizing consciousness as central to our notion 
of reality and the impossibility of banishing it from any 
conception of an intelligible world, Sankara is aligning 
himself with the great idealists of all times. But this cons¬ 
ciousness, whose foundational nature is the fundamental 
tenet of iahkara's philosophy, and the recognition of the 
central character of which turns his creed into a creed of 
Idealism, is not merely a more refined kind of fact for Sahkara. 
Nor is the consciousness which is aware of itself a factual 
consciousness. The whole idealistic argument of Sahkara 
turns on his view of consciusness or self as not merely a 
“bearer" of the ideal values of which there is human aware¬ 
ness, but as essentially evaluational in character and consti¬ 
tution. The Self or Coasciousness is the supreme value; it is 
worth existing; its being is its validity. 
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This "Cit" which is said to be svfrtha by ^ahkara is not 
bare awareness which has facts for its objects, as was the 
case with Berkeley's "consciousness", upon whose percepti¬ 
ons the whole world was made to rest by him. The conscio¬ 
usness which ^ahkara puts in the forefront of his philosophy 
and which supplies the pivot of ii is the self or Atman which 
in being aware of itself, is aware of it as something which 
cannot but be there, which ought to be, whose being is its 
validity, ancTwhose existence is its own justification and its 
own law and order. It is neither to be rejected nor to be endea¬ 
voured after, it iB neither heya nor up'ideya. It is the centre 
of all reference and so the centre of all value. The conscio¬ 
usness in which the whole material world is grounded accord¬ 
ing to Berkeley is a consciousness which derives its explana¬ 
tory value solely from its character as perceptual awareness. 
If the esse of a thing is its percipi, the esse of mind or consci¬ 
ousness is its percipere. But in mere perception of heat or 
cold or of roughness or smoothness or of colour or smell or 
size or shape, no valuation is involved. The character of 
the self's awareness of its reality is not describable, according 
to Sankara, as any kind of perception, intuition or apprehen¬ 
sion of a quale or mere existence. The status of the Atman’s 
objectivity can be described only in terms of a validity or 
value. 

Consciousness alone can be said to exist for itself, and 
only a self-conscious reality can be said to be absolutely 
real. 1 This is the supreme idealistic principle of reality and 
value, and when made ultimately determinative in a philoso¬ 
phical reference it gives us, as Pringle-Pattison says, an 
intelligible world which sets limits to the exclusive preten¬ 
sions of the world of sense-perception, and defines the mode 
or degree of reality which belongs to that world in the total 
scheme of things. The distinction between svartha and para- 
rtha is fundamental for Sankara’s philosophy, and is express¬ 
ly drawn not only in his Upadesasahasrl but also in his com¬ 
mentary on the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad. 2 It is implied in all 

1 Upadesa, I. 2. 71. tr* I ibid -< I* 2. 90, 

2 IV. 3. 7. 
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the important discussions in his commentary on the Brahma 
Sutra and other Upanisads 1 It alone justifies his distinction 
between what is pratipidya and what is mere anuvada. 2 In 
conformity with this distinction between svirtha and parartha 
Sankara proceeds to define the mode or degree of reality 
which belongs to the world of notself. The whole world of 
not-self is for the sake of the Self, which alone is eternal, 
self-existent and thus an end-in-itself. 3 f-jahkara's meaning is 
that existence apart from value is an artificial abstraction. 
The spatio-temporal order of events m its ultimate nature 
implies a Mind or Spirit as foundational to it. 

According to him Spirit is the terminus ad quem of 
nature; the world of not-selt, the an itmavaslu, gets its mean¬ 
ing,its significance, its value and its justification from spirit or 
consciousness, of which it becomes an object. There is noth¬ 
ing in the world of not-self which fulfils Sankara test oi reali¬ 
ty. The reality of the world of things cansists in its forming an 
object of expei ience for the conscious self. "The sun and 
other lights" are spoken of by Sankara as parartha, existing 
for another; and even the body and organs, being unconsci¬ 
ous are not said to be svartha, to be self-existent or end-in - 
themselves. The Self, the Atman , alone is the light that exists 
for itself. 4 An unconscious entity, according to iahkara, can¬ 
not exist for itself 5 Nor again can it be said that two uncon¬ 
scious things exist for each other; wood and wall do not serve 
each other's perpose. 6 Consciouness, therefore, is the centre 
of all value and the source of all reality, as everything is to 
be reconciled to the Self and measured in terms of the same 
Self 

If iahkara puts consciousness in the centre and insists 
that apart from it everything is non-existent, it is because he 

1 S. B., I. 4, 14; II. 1. 14; II. 6> 27; Aitareya, IL 6- 61 Mand. S. B., Ill 65. 

2 S. B„ I. 3. 19; III. 2. 29; Mand. S. B., III. 14. 

3 Upadesa, II. 16. 43, ancHI^T^T » 

4 Brhad. S. B., IX. 3. 7, 

SrffglTIS I Upadesa, I. 2. 105. 

5 Upadesa, I. 2. 71, I ibid -. !• 
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6 ibid.. 1, 2. 71, 
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offers a conception of it which turns it into an absolute and 
intrinsic value. For him the philosophical interest of consci¬ 
ousness lies in its being the supreme value, and not merely 
in its existing as a fact among other facts. Sankara cannot 
be said to believe that things are changed by giving them 
Greek names, and he is far from subscribing to the view that 
the philosophical position of Materialism is altered by infusing, 
as it were, into each occurrence a drop of consciousness. 
Consciousness is not presented by Ssarikara as a mere running 
accompaniment of every material object. It exists as one 
setting up an ideal, a standard, to which everything must 
submit; it makes itself felt as a law which is sufficient unto 
itself; it is conscious of itself as a self-justifying end, an end-in- 
itself. In other words, Consciousness or Self, for Sankara, is 
essentially evaluational. But there are specific forms of 
consciousness which are merely factual in character, accord¬ 
ing to Sankara. Sense-perceptive awareness is of this kind. 
But this is a merely sectional consciousness. Pure Consci¬ 
ousness, Consciousness as such, which is saccinmitram or 
cidrupam according to Sankara, 1 2 and which is identical with 
Brahman or Atman, is above all sectional divisions and 
differentiations. It is non-dual and homogeneous in nature, 
and abides in its purity in the midst of all flux that seems to 
accompany and sometimes to overwhelm it. Pure consci¬ 
ousness, which is the same as the Self and which may be said, 
in the plain man's language, to belong to the self, is the 
very essence of the seer; as heat and light are of fire. Being the 
very essence of the Self, it has neither beginning nor end. * 
But pure consciousness assumes different forms on account 
of the various adjuncts; and "when it performs the function 
of living, it is called the vital foice; when it speaks, the organ 
of speech; when it sees, the eye; when it hears, the ear; 
and when it thinks, the mind." 3 "The powers of seeing, 
touching, hearing, smelling, thinking, knowing and so on, 
though of the nature of pure consciousness, differ on account 
of adjuncts." 4 These specific forms of consciousness may be 

1 Up*desa 4k. 17 54. 

2 Brhad* S,B,, Ill. 4*2, 

3 ibld.L4dfc 

4 Upadosa, fl* 17,54, 
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which are regarded by discursive thought as depending 
upon or inhering in it. To view the reality of a thing as a 
substance possessing qualities which are other than it is not 
to view the thing as it knows itself or would know itself, if 
it could; it is to impose a distinction upon the real which 
is foreign to it but which, according to Sankara, the real 
takes upon itself without giving up its nature. To under¬ 
stand the meaning of this self-imposed distinction is, accord¬ 
ing to Sankara, to understand the mystery of the process of 
creation. Accordingly, Sankara regards Brahman not as the 
underlying substance in which the attributes of Sat, Cit and 
Ananda inhere, but as these values themselves in their 
absolute and in separable oneness and unity, which unity is 
not marred by the flux of events and the flow of time. Rama¬ 
nuja, while believing that Sat, Cit, and Ananda are the very 
essence (svarupa) of Brahman, and thus virtually acknow¬ 
ledging the position adopted by Sankara, namely, that 
essence and reality are one and inseparable, is still haunted 
by the opposite idea of the duality of the two. Ramanuja’s 
explanation of the characterization of Brahman as Saccida- 
nanda is determined and necessitated by the feeling, which 
he is not able to shake off, that Sat, Cit and Ananda are, 
after all, mere values or essences, and need somethinq real 
to support them or render their actuality possible. The 
metaphysics of Ramanuja betrays that he is trying to serve 
two masters. On the one hand, he tries to persuade him¬ 
self to believe that in God all oppositions and conflicts are 
overcome, and all distinctions transcended; in other words, 
that in Him essence and existence become one and insepa¬ 
rable; on the other hand, he likes to think that He is more 
real than his essence. There is an unreconciled opposition 
in Ramanuja’s mind between two rival tendencies of 
thought. His metaphysics bears the unmistakable stamp of 
the duality of value and reality; and the word "Visistadvaita" 
sums up the zealous effort on his part to continue to remain 
faithful to both masters If Brahman is to be conceived as 
a Substance possessing quality, the dualistic standpoint has 
reinforced itself. This unreconciled opposition between 
value and reality is the bane of all the metaphysical systems 
discussed and criticized by Sankara in the Tarkapada. 
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Ramanuja wrongly thinks that Sankara, in insisting that 
Sat, Cit, and Ananda are not the qualities of Brahman but its 
very essence, is laying himself open to the charge that 
Brahman becomes characterless. Sankara knows as well as 
Ramanuja that everything which is said to be known must 
have some character by which it is known We cannot say 
that things have no natural properties at all. 1 Everything 
has a nature of its own. 2 3 When Sankara says that Brahman is 
nirguna, he does not mean that it is characterless. He simply 
means that in Brahman essence cannot be distinguished 
from existence. The ruling idea of Ramanuja's metaphysics, 
that things have a definite nature as distinct from their 
existence, prevents him from appreciating the point which 
Sankara is endeavouring to emphasize, that essence and exis¬ 
tence are one and inseparable. Accordingly his criticism 
that Upanisadic passages like "Brahman is Existence, Know¬ 
ledge, Infinity" do not relate to the absolute and unqualified 
Brahman is wide of the mark. Sat, Cit and Ananda are the 
very essence of a thing and the thing itself. Brahman is the 
same as Brahmabhava; the reality of a thing consists in its 
essence. 8 Brahmabhava is Moksa or Liberation; this Moksa 
is Brahman itself. 4 The characterization of Brahman as 
Saccidananda sums up Sankara's monism of the Good. Far 
from rendering Brahman characterless, it explains the 
character of Brahman, so far as it is possible for human 
language, with its inherent limitations to, do so. 

The words Sat, Cit and Ananda do not merely describe 
what Brahman is not, as Ramanuja supposes. These values 
are realities and as such positive in essence. Ramanuja 
understands Sankara to mean that "all things, which are by 
nature opposed to Brahman, are negatived by these three 
words (Existence, Knowledge, Infinity). 5 According to him Sat 
means that Brahman is other than that which is unreal; Cit 
means that Brahman is other than that which is non-intelli- 


1 Brhad. S. B., IV. 4. 6. 

2 Ibid. IV. 3. 20, 

3 Gita. S. B., II. 16, I 
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5 H. B., 1 . 1 . 1 . 
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ing the truth about Brahman. "From Bliss these beings are 
born; by Bliss, when born, they live; into Bliss they enter and 
become one with it." 1 Infinite Bliss embodies within it per¬ 
fect Existence and absolute Awareness. Existence is not 
thinkable except in relation to an absolute Consciousness. 
Bliss, similarly, will be a word without meaning, unless it is 
the perfect embodiment of a conscious experience. "The 
Buddhistic assumption that the extinction of consciousness 
is the highest end of human life is untenable", according to 
Sankara. 2 Brahman, thus, is the oneness and inseparability, 
in one indivisible and perfect consciousness, of the values of 
Sat, Cit, and Ananda. It is Saccidananda. 

Deussen misses the truth in Sankara when he is led to the 
view that the characterization of Brahman as Saccidananda 
is nowhere found in Sankara's commentary and appears to 
be as yet unknown to the author; and that this mode of nam¬ 
ing Brahman is peculiar to "the later Vedanta." 3 Sankara is 
definite on the point that the scriptural texts which aim at 
intimating the nature of Brahman ascribe to it various charac¬ 
teristics such as "having bliss" for its nature, being one "mass 
of consciousness, being omnipresent, being the Self of all; 
and these characteristics, bliss and the rest, are all of them to 
be understood in each place wherever Brahman is spoken 
of." 4 Accordingly Thibaut's contention that the definition of 
Brahman as Saccidananda which is "current" in "later Ved- 
antic writings" is "of an altogether different type" from what 
we have when it is defined in the Brahma Sutra as "Janmad- 
yasya Yatah, "is without any force. 5 6 For Sankara the definition 
of Brahman as "that from which the origin", etc. 8 , is only 
meant to bring out that the value of "Existence' 1 is an absolute 
and intrinsic value and the category of causality is a develop¬ 
ment of it. Govindananda has been able to catch the real 
spirit of &ahkara's thought, when he says that Truth, Con¬ 
sciousness, Bliss, Atman, and Brahman—these five words are 


1 S. B., I. 1. 2, 

2 BrhacLS.B., IV. 3.7. 

3 D.S.V., P. 212. 

4 S.B., III.3.11. 

5 P. XC1I. 

6 S.B.,1. 1.2. 
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always to be understood as going together in any charac¬ 
terization of the real. 1 

These values can be directly intuited. Intuition alone 
can give us a direct, first-hand awareness of the reality and 
substantiality of these values. To one who had never had an 
immediate acquaintance with the values of sat, cit, and 
ananda, neither Sankara nor any one else could intelligibly 
convey what these values are, because they can be appre¬ 
hended only by the most incommunicable and intimate 
personal intuition. They are grasped by direct vision and 
apprehended by immediate acquaintance, and not by discur¬ 
sive reasoning.® Anubhava is the only means of knowledge 
so far as these values are concerned. 3 

According to Saiikara, Sat, Cit, and Ananda are not 
qualities or properties which are possessed by Brahman as 
their substance or substiatum. Ramanuja’s criticism of 
Sankara's explanation of Brahman's nature as Saccid ananda 
misses the truth which Sankara is intending to bring out, 
namely that in the absolute the distinction between essence 
and existence is transcended and the latter is inseparable 
from the former. Ramanuja attempts to explain the relation 
between Brahman and the qualities of Sat, Cit, and Ananda 
by his theory of visesya and visesana or substance and 
attribute. According to Ramanuja the unity of these attributes 
is not an absolute unity, but one of inherence. Brahman is 
the substance in which the qualities of Sat, Cit, and Ananda 
inhere. There is distinction between the substance and the 
attributes as well as between the attributes themselves. Brah¬ 
man, for Ramanuja, is not jhanasvarupa merely; it will not do 
to say simply that jnana is the very essence of Brahman. 
Brahman is jnanagunasraya, the substance which supports 
the attribute of jfiana, the two being different from each other, 
the substance being the basis and the quality that which 
depends upon it or inheres in it. For Sankara the reality of a 
thing consists in its essence and is inseparable from it; the 
reality of the substance is inseparable from the attributes 

1 Ratnaprabha on S.B., III. 3.13. 

2 S.B.. 1.1.2; IV. 1.2 

3 Brhad. S.B., I. 4.7. 
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Sankara existence is grounded in value, and when dissocia¬ 
ted from it becomes an artificial abstraction, possessing no 
status, not even the existential. We cannot legitimately speak 
of any reality which belongs to the anatman in itself; for it 
has its self in another, in the Atman or Brahman. Therefore, 
when we look at "existence" as having its self in Brahman or 
Sat, which is the reality, there is no other option before us 
except to recognize its reality, but it is so because "existence" 
gives up its "existential'' character and becomes an involu¬ 
tion of Brahman’s life, a mode or form in which Brahman 
exists. 1 Sankara does not mean to say that existence is value; 
but, he says, existence possesses value, the world is brahmat- 
maka. The value which belongs to existence is derived from 
Brahman. But the nature of value cannot be understood in 
terms of existence. 2 Existence has its self in Brahman, the 
supreme value. But if we persist in holding that existence 
has its self in itself, that it is svirtha, an end-in-itself, and is 
self-explanatory, Sankara would say that our experience does 
not present any such reality. 3 If Atman is the highest reality, 
the highest experience is the one which the Atman has. For 
the Atman, the Pure Consciousness, there is nothing like a 
not-self, an anatmavastu, separated from it in time or space or 
having in any way any independent subsistence. 4 Whatever 
can be regarded by us as constituting an "other” for the 
Atman is felt by the Atman as itself, as its own life and its 
own glory. For such an Experience, there exists no "auxili¬ 
ary force", as there is nothing other than the Atman, no 
"second reality" like the Prakrti of the Sankhya or the Atoms 
of the Vaisesikas, completing that "Absolute Experience" and 
itself being completed by it; with the denial of the "anatmava- 
stu", the "vastvantara",the"sahkarinam dvitiyam"by its reduc¬ 
tion to the Atman, the Ekam, the Advitiyam, the laying of the 
foundation-stone of the superstructure of Advaitism is over. 6 


1 Chand. S. B; VI. 3. 3, ^ | 

2 Taitt. S- B. II. 6.1, ^ ^ | 

3 chand. s. B., vi. 3.3, i I 

4 Taitt. S. B; II. 6 . 1, 
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Sankara's dissatisfaction with the systems considered in 
the Tarkapada is rooted in his conviction about the impossi¬ 
bility of the denial of the absolute values and the utter irra¬ 
tionality in which a wilful dissociation of reality and value 
will ultimately result. The value of Reality or Sat is the first 
value which we are forced to acknowledge both by the logic 
of our thought and the logic of our life. The inner move¬ 
ment of the same logic brings us to the conviction that Reality 
and Consciousness are inseparable, and the Self which is 
one as well as the other becomes the centre of reflection 
and the goal of true knowledge. Buddhism does not find 
favour with Sankara, because it either reduces both Self and 
not-self to non-being, to an airy nothing, or dissolves the Self, 
which is the only reality which can be said to be an end-in- 
itself according to Sankara, into a series of passing states 
which only exist for the Self. The Vijhanavada Buddhism 
puts the two types of realities, the pararth and svartha, on 
the same footing as regards their reality and their value. 
Materialism is rejected for putting the cart before the horse. 
For Sankara, it is the Self winch explains the not-self 
and not vice versa. The fault from which these systems 
of Monism suffer is that their notion of reality is that of 
an existent and not of a value. Even when the Buddhistic 
Idealism makes consciousness the sole and central expla¬ 
natory principle, its conception of consciousness is that of 
a fact or at most that of a deed, never of a value, certainly 
not of an eternal and absolute value. The Sahkhya, the 
Nyaya, and the Vaisesika systems recognize a supreme value 
and reality either in God or Purusa, but they always have to 
fall back upon a not-self as the complementary reality. The 
result is that the systems end by introducing a dualism which 
is their lasting weakness. While recognizing God or the 
Purusa as the supreme value, they suggest, by accepting ano¬ 
ther constitutive stuff in the form of Prakrti or the Atoms, 
that their principle of value is not also the supreme principle 
of reality. Sankara would say that the reality which they 
recognize is blind, and the Value which they give us is barren. 
v But a" blind reality and a barren valtie—this cannot be the 
last word of constructive metaphysics. Sankara gives a reality 
which is the supreme consciousness and the supreme value. 
The dualism of the systems criticized is replaced by the 
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monism of_the Self which is also the monism of the Good. 
This is the Atmadvaita of Sankara. This Atmadvaita is both an 
Axiolog cal and a Creative Monism. 1 

XII 

THE ABSOLUTE CONSCIOUSNESS AS ABSOLUTE BLISS 

A slightly different, but substantially the same, way of 
expressing the truth that Atman is advaita is to say that 
Atman is Anandam, pure and perfect bliss. In insisting upon 
the non-dual_ nature of the Atman, in emphasizing that 
besides the Atman there is no anatmavastu, in repeatedly 
pointing out, wherever there is occasion to do so, that apart 
from the Atman nothing has any being or value, that Atman 
is the measure of all reality and all value, Sankara intends to 
bring out that the supreme principle of reality and value is 
"wholeness", "completeness", 'individuality"; anything which 
falls short of this can possess but deficient value and deficient 
reality. The principle is called by different names. It is known 
as the principle of Saivatmabhava, Brahmatmabhava, 
Advaitabhava or Saivabhava. The principle is most beauti¬ 
fully laid down at one place in his commentary on one of the 
Upanisads: 'This (universe) is myself who am all—this identi¬ 
ty with all is his highest state, the Atman's own natural, 
supreme state". 2 This is the nirupadhika svarupa of the Atman 
according to Sankara, and describes it as it is in its essential 
nature. 3 This is the principle of absoluteness or wholeness, or 
of Bhuma as the Upanisads call it' 4 This "wholeness" is identi¬ 
fied with Bliss. 6 The Atman's own nature state of being pure, 
absolute Consciousness which exists for itself and is an end- 
in-itself—this is what is known in the Vedanta of Sankara as 

1 Chand. S.B., VI.e.7, I 
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Bliss. This Bliss is the supreme reality as also the supreme 
value. Knowledge cannot aspire after any reality which is 
more complete, more coherent, more expansive and more 
all-inclusive, in short, which has better claim to be an End-in- 
Itself. Will cannot hope for the attainment of an end which 
represents, in a better and more perfect way, the realization 
of our most sustained purposes and the satisfaction of our 
deepest and most permanent need, namely the need for 
liberation. This alone is fit to be an end-in itself; and this 
alone is fit to be the end of a perfect Being, if we are 
permitted to extend the use of human language, which 
always retains the associations of time, to the timeless also. 

The absolute consciousness which is called Bhuma, the 
great, is the consciousness which sees nothing else, hears 
nothing else, knows nothing else, except itself, for everything 
is its own self and "otherness" has no meaning for it. It is of 
the nature of the absolute consciousness to live an absolute 
life. Ananda is another word for such a life with such a con¬ 
sciousness. The absolute consciousness, Sankara points out, 
may be viewed as being "without any limiting adjuncts,'' as 
all the limiting adjuncts are its own expressions and a reality 
cannot be limited by its own self; it may alternatively regard 
itself as the self of all and identify itself with all as its limiting 
adjuncts, and thus be all. 1 Both the ways of expressing 
the principle of reality and value, according to Sankara, 
mean the same, and are equally necessary and significant, 
as our judgments are always double-edged and both affirm 
and deny. Both the ways of characterizing the Atman keep 
their eye on the truth that everything is the Atman, that the 
so-called anatman is an expression of the Atman and so, 
properly speaking, not an anatman at all. The principle of 
Sarvatmabhava means that Atman is nirupadhih as well as 
sarvopadhih. 2 3 It means that "I" am the "Self" of the entire 
universe in the same way as "I" am the "Self" of this particular 
body. To view the Self in this way is to view the Self 
in its "nirvisesa" form.® Everything that-does not stand the 

1 Brhad. S. B., II. 5. 15. 

2 ibid. 

3 Isa. S. B., 7. 
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test of wholeness, completeness, or individuality, or, in the 
words of Sankara, falls short ot the principle of Sarvatma¬ 
bhava or Sarvabhava or Purnatva, which for him is identical 
with the principle of Svartha, is "little”, is "mortal", i. e., 
imperfect, and possesses only a degree of reality and value. 
Brahman, which is the whole, the perfect, the sampurnam, 
is the reality itself, as also the supreme value. Of this it is 
not proper to say that it possesses reality or value. 1 

Sankara’s principle of Sarvatmabhava invites compari 
son with Bradley's principle of "inclusiveness”, "harmony", or 
"internal coherence”. The principle as treated by Bradley 
is a formal and abstract principle, purely intellectualistic in 
nature. The principle gives us no guidance as to the mode 
in which the harmony is realized in the Absolute Experience, 
because Bradley wants to define the Absolute on the basis 
of an empty principle of inclusiveness and harmony apart 
from our experience of the concrete worlds of morality, 
beauty, holiness, etc. Sankara's principle of Sarvatmabhava 
or Purnatva is not an empty form of totality, and it does not 
represent a merely intellectualistic criterion. The principle 
is an embodiment of the nature of reality as it reveals 
itself to us in our own selves. Brahman is the pratyagatman, 
the inner self of every one of us, and it is this in its complete¬ 
ness and wholeness; and its absolute, non-dual, perfectly 
harmonious, and complete nature can be immediately expe¬ 
rienced also. It is our Self. Bradley tries to extract from 
his logical principle of non-contradiction much more than 
it seems capable of yielding, and this he is able to do only 
by turning his logical principle into a metaphysical principle 
of perfection. Bradley uses "harmony”, "non-contradiction”, 
and "satisfaction” as alternative terms. Reality for him is not 
merely an internally coherent whole, it is perfect in every 
^respect; it satisfies our whole being. But this metamorpho- 
is of a logical principle into a principle of perfection is based 
on an act of faith for Bradley. He writes, "It is, after all, 
an enormous assumption that what satisfies us is real and 
reality has got to satisfy us.” Sankara is not required to 
base his metaphysics on any such "assumption” or act of 

“T~S. B., I. 112. 
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faith because the principle of reality and value which he 
lays down expresses the very nature of the self, which repre¬ 
sents for him the very type of what can be regarded as per¬ 
fectly real and supremely valuable. This being the nature of 
the Self, the Self alone can satisfy itself, but only when it 
becomes atmaratih, atmakridah, atmamithuna and atma- 
nanda . 1 Bradley’s passage from the definition of the real as 
internally coherent and harmonious to its conception as 
satisfying our whole being is based upon the assumption that 
"what satisfies is real. 1 ' But this assumption is ultimately made 
to rest by Bradley on another principle, namely, "that the 
Universe is substantially one with each of us, and actually as 
a whole feels and wills and knows itself within us". This 
principle is the starting point of Sankara's metaphysics. 
Brahman is to be realized as the pratyagatman, and only thus 
can it be known . 2 The merit of Sankara's starting-point is that 
he begins with a principle about which there is the greatest 
logical certainty and axiological necessity and makes this 
the centre of reference in all further discussions. The Self is 
the sarvam, the purnam, the test of all other reality and the 
measure of every other value. The Self in its infinite nature is 
Ananda itself. 

Just as heat and light constitute the very essence of fire 
and the sun, so Bliss is the very essence, the very svarupa, of 
Brahman. Sankara, agreeing with the Upanisads, says that 
Bliss is Brahman. The texts "Knowledge, Bliss, Brahman" 8 . 
"Bliss Brahman" 4 , describe the very nature of Brahman. That 
very knowledge of Pure Intelligence which has been describ¬ 
ed above as Brahman is also Bliss . 5 There is nothing in 
^afikara to support Deussen's view that "besides Existence as 
the only positive quality of the esoteric Brahman, remains 
intelligence ". 9 Sankara takes seriously that passage of the 

1 Chand., VI. 25. 12. 
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Upanisad in which everything is declared to come out of 
Bliss, to rest in it, and finally to dissolve in it. This Bliss, again, 
is not merely a negative something, as Deussen thinks. Bliss 
is the Absolute value and is also the Absolute reality. It is a 
state of perfect existence whose reality is not dependent 
upon the fulfilment of any other extraneous condition and 
derived from a source foreign to itself. This Bliss or Ananda is 
the same as Moksa or Muktyavastha. Sankara rejects the 
Buddhistic conception of Moksa which consists in the extinc¬ 
tion of consciousness. '‘This bliss which is the highest reality 
and which is characterized by the knowledge of the Atman 
is centred in the Self. It is all peace. It is the same as libera¬ 
tion... It is unborn, because it is not produced like anything 
resulting from empirical perceptions. It is identical with the 
Unborn which is the object sought by Knowledge. The 
knowers of Brahman describe this bliss verily as the omnis¬ 
cient Brahman, as it is identical wiLh that Reality which is 
omniscient." 1 

In this Bliss the distinction between value and existence, 
is absent. This Bliss transcends the duality which is a charac- ■ 
teristic feature of the world of finite existence. For it the 
distinction between theknower of the bliss and the bliss itself, 
which is valid everywhere else, loses all significance. As 
Brahman is advaita, non-dual, the oneness of value and fact, 
it is ill described as Anandin in which ananda inheres. 
Ramanuja and others who insist upon viewing Brahman as 
Anandamaya and also as Anandavan are not able to give up 
the standpoint of the duality of value and reality. Sankara 
takes care to point out that as bliss constitutes the very esse¬ 
nce of Brahman, which is also eternal consciousness, "there 
is no sense in maintaining that it cognizes its own Bliss." 2 
It is superfluous, he adds, in this case to distinguish between 
awareness and unawareness. If it is constantly aware of this 
bliss, then that is its nature. The above mode of stating the 
fact would be justified, if ever there was the possibility of its 
not knowing that Bliss, as for instance, a man knows himself 


1 Mand. S. B., III. 47. 
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and another (by an act of will). Hence Brahman is Bliss itself, 
and not the owner or cognizer of it . 1 

XIII 

BRAHMAN AS SACCIDANANDA 

The universe is thus grounded in the supreme values of 
Sat, Cit and Ananda; it has being by parlicipation in divine 
life, divine wisdom, and divine bliss. It is an involution of 
the one life of the Absolute Good. "The subtle essence that 
has been described as 'Being', the root of the Universe, in 
that has all this its Self; and not any other belonging to the 
world...And that in which all this has its Self is what is called 
'Being', the cause of the Universe, the True, the Supreme 
Being. Hence that is the Self of the universe ." 8 The universe 
has its roots in Being, it rests in Being, and is ultimately re¬ 
solved into Being. Things are sanmula, sadayatana, sadasrya, 
satpratistha . 3 Brahman is Satyasya Satyam. Brahman is not 
only the Being which sustains everything; it is also the Light 
which illumines the universe . 4 The universe lives on particles 
or fractions of the supreme Bliss. "The lower degrees of Bliss 
have only emanated from the supreme bliss in the dual 1 form 
of subject and object ." 8 In the supreme bliss all differences 
cease; even the ‘distinction between bliss and its possessor 
vanishes; the anandin becomes one with ananda itself.® 

Brahman is thus Saccidananda and as such is the very 
Self or essence of the universe, which is grounded in the 
absolute values of Existence, Consciousness, ajid Bliss. That 
passage of the Upanisad which speaks of Ananda as the 
highest reality and, as such, the source of all existence, is 
quoted by Sankara as the final word (nirnayavakyam) regard- 
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3 Ibid , VI. 8. 4 

4 S. B., II. 3. 22; I. I. 24. 

5 Brhad. S. B., IV 3. 33, 1 

6 ibid.; Chand. S. B„ VIII. 12. 1. 
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ing the truth about Brahman. "From Bliss these beings are 
born; by Bliss, when born, they live; into Bliss they enter and 
become one with it .” 1 Infinite Bliss embodies within it per¬ 
fect Existence and absolute Awareness. Existence is not 
thinkable except in relation to an absolute Consciousness. 
Bliss, similarly, will be a word without meaning, unless it is 
the perfect embodiment of a conscious experience. "The 
Buddhistic assumption that the extinction of consciousness 
is the highest end of human life is untenable”, according to 
Sankara . 2 Brahman, thus, is the oneness and inseparability, 
in one indivisible and perfect consciousness, of the values of 
Sat, Cit, and Ananda. It is Saccidananda. 

Daussen misses the truth in Sankara when he is led to the 
view that the characterization of Brahman as Saccidananda 
is nowhere found in Sankara's commentary and appears to 
be as yet unknown to the author; and that this mode of nam¬ 
ing Brahman is peculiar to "the later Vedanta .” 3 Sankara is 
definite on the point that the scriptural texts which aim at 
intimating the nature of Brahman ascribe to it various charac¬ 
teristics such as "having bliss” for its nature, being one "mass 
of consciousness, being omnipresent, being the Self of all; 
and these characteristics, bliss and the rest, are all of them to 
be understood in each place wherever Brahman is spoken 
of."* Accordingly Thibaut's contention that the definition of 
Brahman as Saccidananda which is "current" in "later Ved- 
antic writings" is "of an altogether different type” from what 
we have when it is defined in the Brahma Sutra as "Janmad- 
yasya Yatah, "is without any force . 5 For Sankara the definition 
of Brahman as "that from which the origin", etc. 6 , is only 
meant to bring out that the value of "Existence'* is an absolute 
and intrinsic value and the category of causality is a develop¬ 
ment of it. Govindananda has been able to catch the real 
spirit of Sankara's Jhought, when he says that Truth, Con¬ 
sciousness, Bliss, Atman, and Brahman—these five words are 


1 s. B., I. 1. 2 , 

2 Brhad.S.B., IV. 3.7. 

3 D.S.V., P. 212. 

4 S.B„III.3.11. 

5 P. XC1I. 

6 1 . 2 . 
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always to be understood as going together in any charac¬ 
terization of the real . 1 

These values can be directly intuited. Intuition alone 
can give us a direct, first-hand awareness of the reality and 
substantiality of these values. To one who had never had an 
immediate acquaintance with the values of sat, cit, and 
ananda, neither Sankara nor any one else could intelligibly 
convey what these values are, because they can be appre¬ 
hended only by the most incommunicable and intimate 
personal intuition. They are grasped by direct vision and 
apprehended by immediate acquaintance, and not by discur¬ 
sive reasoning . 2 Anubhava is the only means of knowledge 
so far as these values are concerned . 3 

According to Sankara, Sat, Cit, and Ananda are not 
qualities or properties which are possessed by Brahman as 
their substance or substratum. Ramanuja's criticism of 
Sankara's explanation of Brahman's nature as Saccidananda 
misses the truth which Sankara is intending to bring out, 
namely that in the absolute the distinction between essence 
and existence is transcended and the latter is inseparable 
from the former. Ramanuja attempts to explain the relation 
between Brahman and the qualities of Sat, Cit, and Ananda 
by his theory of visesya and visesana or substance and 
attribute. According to Ramanuja the unity of these attributes 
is not an absolute unity, but one of inherence. Brahman is 
the substance in which the qualities of Sat, Cit, and Ananda 
inhere. There is distinction between the substance and the 
attributes as well as between the attributes themselves. Brah¬ 
man, for Ramanuja, is not jnanasvarupa merely; it will not do 
to say simply that jnana is the very essence of Brahman. 
Brahman is jnanagunasraya, the substance which supports 
the attribute of jnana, the two being different from each other, 
the substance being the basis and the quality that which 
depends upon it or inheres in it. For Sankara the reality of a 
thing consists in its essence and is inseparable from it; the 
reality of the substance is inseparable from the attributes 


X Ratnaprabha on S.B., III. 3.13. 

2 S.B., 1.1.2; IV, 1.2 

3 Brhad. S.B., I. 4.7. 
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which are regarded by discursive thought as depending 
upon or inhering in it. To view the reality of a thing as a 
substance possessing qualities which are other than it is not 
to view the thing as it knows itself or would know itself, if 
it could; it is to impose a distinction upon the real which 
is foreign to it but which, according to Sankara, the real 
takes upon itself without giving up its nature. To under¬ 
stand the meaning of this self-imposed distinction is, accord¬ 
ing to Sankara, to understand the mystery of the process of 
creation. Accordingly, Sankara regards Brahman not as the 
underlying substance in which the attributes of Sat, Cit and 
Ananda inhere, but as these values themselves in their 
absolute and in separable oneness and unity, which unity is 
not marred by the flux of events and the flow of time. Rama¬ 
nuja, while believing that Sat, Cit, and Ananda are the very 
essence (svarupa) of Brahman, and thus virtually acknow¬ 
ledging the position adopted by Sankara, namely, that 
essence and reality are one and inseparable, is still haunted 
by the opposite idea of the duality of the two. Ramanuja's 
explanation of the characterization of Brahman as Saccida- 
nanda is determined and necessitated by the feeling, which 
he is not able to shake off, that Sat, Cit and Ananda are, 
after all, mere values or essences, and need something real 
to support them or render their actuality possible. The 
metaphysics of Ramanuja betrays that he is trying to serve 
two masters. On the one hand, he tries to persuade him¬ 
self to believe that in God all oppositions and conflicts are 
overcome, and all distinctions transcended; in other words, 
that in Him essence and existence become one and insepa¬ 
rable; on the other hand, he likes to ihink that He is more 
real than his essence. There is an unreconciled opposition 
in Ramanuja's mind between two rival tendencies of 
thought. His metaphysics bears the unmistakable stamp of 
the duality of value and reality; and the word "Visistadvaita" 
sums up the zealous effort on his part to continue to remain 
faithful to both masters. If Brahman is to be conceived as 
a Substance possessing quality, the dualistic standpoint has 
reinforced itself. This unreconciled opposition between 
value and reality is the bane of all the metaphysical systems 
discussed and criticized by Sankara in the Tarkapada. 
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Ramanuja wrongly thinks that Sankara, in insisting that 
Sat, Cit, and Ananda are not the qualities of Brahman but its 
very essence, is laying himself open to the charge that 
Brahman becomes characterless. Sankara knows as well as 
Ramanuja that everything which is said to be known must 
have some character by which it is known. We cannot say 
that things have no natural properties at all . 1 Everything 
has a nature of its own . 2 When Sankara says that Brahman is 
nirguna, he does not mean that it is characterless. He simply 
means that in Brahman essence cannot be distinguished 
from existence. The ruling idea of Ramanuja's metaphysics, 
that things have a definite nature as distinct from their 
existence, prevents him from appreciating the point which 
Sankara is endeavouring to emphasize, that essence and exis¬ 
tence are one and inseparable. Accordingly his criticism 
that Upanisadic passages like "Brahman is Existence, Know¬ 
ledge, Infinity" do not relate to the absolute and unqualified 
Brahman is wide of the mark. Sat, Cit and Ananda are the 
very essence of a thing and the thing itself. Brahman is the 
same as Brahmabhava; the reality of a thing consists in its 
essence . 3 Brahmabhava is Moksa or Liberation; this Moksa 
is Brahman itself . 4 5 The characterization of Brahman as 
Saccidananda sums up Sankara's monism of the Good. Far 
from rendering Brahman characterless, it explains the 
character of Brahman, so far as it is possible for human 
language, with its inherent limitations to, do so. 


The words Sat, Cit and Ananda do not merely describe 
what Brahman is not, as Ramanuja supposes. These values 
are realities and as such positive in essence. Ramanuja 
understands Sankara to mean that "all things, which are by 
nature opposed to Brahman, are negatived by these three 
words (Existence, Knowledge, Infinity ). 8 According to him Sat 
means that Brahman is other than that which is unreal; Cit 
means that Brahman is other than that which is non-intelli- 


1 Brhad. S. B., IV. 4. 6. 

2 ibid. IV. 3. 20. 

3 Gita. S. B., II. 16, arv3W I 

4 S. B., I. 1. 4, qVSf: | S. B., III. 4. 52, fg JT^T^ir I 

5 B. B., I. 1. 1. T 
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gent; Ananda means that Brahman is not of the nature of 
pain. Sankara does not believe that Brahman can only be 
negatively described as the other of its own otherness. The 
values are bhavarupa; Moksa, which is Brahman itself, the 
absolute Reality and the absolute Good, is something posi¬ 
tive . 1 Sankara anticipates this misunderstanding and takes 
care to remove it. He is aware that "it may be argued that 
the words Satyam, etc., are used only as mere negations of 
'falsehood,' etc ." 2 His rejoinder is that the words Satyam, etc., 
are meant to point out the nature of Brahman. The words ’Satya 1 
and "Jhana" indicate something positive; the word Ananta, of 
course, is negative, as it purports to remove all finite concep¬ 
tions about Brahman . 3 According to Sankara, Brahman is 
not to be described in a negative way merely. It can also 
be positively characterized, as it is an existent reality (bhuta- 
vastu ). 4 The words "Knowledge", "Bliss", directly describe 
Brahman . 6 


XIV 

TEE ABSOLUTENESS OF THE VALUES OF SAT 
CIT AND ANANDA 

The values of Sat, Cit, and Ananda are absolute and 
intrinsic values. Brahman as the embodiment of these abso¬ 
lute values is said to be ananta, infinite, unlimited. According 
to Sankara the limiting conditions of objects are time, space, 
and substance. These conditions do not affect the reality of 
the values, which, on the other hand, are foundational to any 
conception of a spatio-temporal order of phenomena. Brah¬ 
man is thus said to be above the distinctions and limitations 
of space and time; and its nature can be expressed only in a 
non-spatial and non-temporal idiom.® When he says that 
Brahman is above the distinctions of space and time, what 

1 TaUt. S. B„ I. 1. 1. ifr$T?q- I 

2 ibid., II. 1.1. 

3 ibid., I. 1. 1. 

4 Brhad. S B., III. 9. 27. 

5 ibid.. III. 9. 28. 7. 

6 Chand. S. B., VIII, 1. 1. I s ®*» I* 1-4. 
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he means to bring out is that the reality of a thing is consti¬ 
tuted by its value and the thing is inseparable from the value. 
At no point of time is it possible to have a real thing which 
is without its value. Time cannot rend asunder value and 
existence. That is why, accoiding to Sankara, the essence 
of a thing is eternal and can never be made; and the essence 
or svabhava of a thing alone can be said to be eternal. 
If cannot be the result of activity. Even if we suppose that 
the real is made at a particular hour and the essence created 
at some point of time, the intelligibility of our supposition 
will depend upon the acknowledgement of the value of 
Existence or Sat. The conception of an individual thing 
already presupposes the reality of the value of existence. 
The idea of substance is but a development of this value. 
Creation, implying the idea of temporal sequence, does not 
explain existence and render it intellig'ble. On the other 
hand, the very rationality of the idea of creation or change 
and succession is bound up with Ihe acknowledgement of 
the value of Existence, that is, of a reality which is not 
subject to change but which renders change possible. Brah¬ 
man is not explained by time. Time itself stands in need of 
Brahman. Eternity is not rendered intelligible by temporality. 
The latter itself stands in need of the former. Change does 
not explain essence. Essence, on the other hand, is needed 
to account for change. Sankara, therefore, says that Brahman 
is not something which is 'effected' or created, and hence it 
is something which is unlimited in time . 3 

The values of Sat, Cit, and Ananda, being the very 
essence of Brahman, cannot be deduced from anything else. 
They are irreducible to existential or non-value terms. They 
are not something which is to be accomplished, but which is 
eternally real. "Mgksa (which is the same as Brahman) differs 
from all the fruits of action, and is an eternally and essentially 
disembodied state; it is eternal in the sense that it does not 
undergo any change; it is self-sufficient and not relative to 
anything ." 2 The absolute value is not something which is 
derivative; it is not the effect of religious merit If it were 

1 Taut, s. B., II. 1. 1, ^ SfT ^I^raHtSWPRPT I 

2 S.B.,1. 1.4. I 
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assumed to be the effect of some action, it would be non- 
efemal, and the deliverance of consciousness, on the one 
hand, and the rationality of the intellect oriented towards the 
Good, on the other, would be set at nought. This absolute 
Good is not relative to time, place and any special causes . 1 
For Sankara the values are solely a matter of acknowledge¬ 
ment. They are realities, and the function of knowledge is 
simply to reveal them. ScripLure cannot create these values; 
it can only reveal them as they are. 

Nor is it within the power and scope of human agency 
to create them. Values are not karmasadhya, says Sankara. 
They are intrinsic and absolute. Atman, being the same as 
Moksa or Brahman, is spoken of by toah'cara as"akarmasesa’'.* 
One who is not able to see that ihe driving force of Sankara's 
thought is not merely ontological, but rather axiological, will 
be bewildered by his statement that Atman is not the effect 
of activity, iah'.ara's language here is made up of a value 
idiom; and in other passages also we find him speaking the 
same language. Thus Brahman is said to be asadhyam, not 
something to be brought about; it is nityasiddha svabhavam, 
something the nature of which is permanently established; it 
is muktyavastha itself, the state of final release; it is the pararn 
purusartha, the highest good; it is heyopadeyasunya, not 
something either to be avoided or endeavoured after; it is 
asariratvam, disembodied state of existence; it is sarvatma- 
bhavam, consciousness of universal self-hood; it is anandam, 
bliss and abhayam, fearlessness. 

More generally Sankara makes use of what may be called 
ontological language, but his essential insight is not darkened 
by this change in the expression. Brahman is primarily the 
axiological principle in Sankara, and is ontological only in 
being the former, because the identity of value and reality is 
ihe essence of his Advaitism Thus on the same page where 
Brahman’s nature is described in a language which derives 
its idiom from the realm of values, we find Sankara indifferent¬ 
ly making use of qualifications and characterizations which 

1 S.B.,IV.1.13, ;r i 

2 Isa. S.B., Introdustion, t 
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are suited to a reality the truth of which is constituted by 
substance and not by essence. But in the case of Brahman 
both the idioms are equally significant and equally nece¬ 
ssary. They serve to remind" the reader constantly that here 
we have to do with a reality in which essence and existence 
or value and fact come together and meet in one. Sankara's 
commentary on the fourth sutra is an illustrious example of 
a style in which both kinds of idioms, axiological and ontolo¬ 
gical, alternate and mingle and fuse in one. The same Brah¬ 
man which has been described above in a languge which 
reminds us that it is an essence is spoken of as a bhutavastu, 
an existent reality; as the Atman, the Self of every one; as the 
Purusa, as the Saksin, the Witness; as Nityasuddhabuddha- 
mukta Svabhavam, one who is permanent in all beings, uni¬ 
form, imperishable, eternally unchanging and pure and free. 
It is one of the cardinal contentions of Sankara against the 
Mimamsakas that there is an eternally existent reality and an 
eternally accomplished good. Brahman is this reality as well 
as this good. It is the Mukta as well as Muktyavastha. It is 
Asadhyam as well as Nityasiddhasvabhavam. It is Existence as 
well as the Existent. It is Consciousness as well as the Cons¬ 
cious Beinq. It is both these, because both are one ultimately. 

If this Good or Bliss which is liberation were an effect 
or modification of something else, if it depended upon the 
action of body, mind or speech it would be non-eternal, for 
we observe in life that things which are modifications, curd 
and the like, and things which are effects, such as jars, are 
noneternal. x Sankara is opposed to every attempt to give 
relational definitions of value. Values, according to him, 
are presupposed in any attempt to define them or to derive 
them. They cannot, therefore, be said to be a consequence 
of human activity. They must then be regarded as eternal, 
and this must be their inherent nature. Every philosophy 
of value will have to acknowledge the absoluteness and 
eternality of it* This acknowledgement will form the starting 
point of every philosophic enterprise. Value is not something 
which is to be acquired, or to be ceremonially purified. 

1 Taitt. S.B., I. 1.1. S.B..I. 1.4, 

2 s. b., 1 . 1 .4. nIst: *r# : ^*rf^Twr , i*TWTi* i 
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Ceremonial purification will consist either in the accretion of 
some excellence or the removal of some blemish. There is 
nothing which can add excellence to the absolute good; all 
objects in the universe derive the gift of being valued from 
this absolute good. Our thought and conduct are forced to 
accept the view, and act upon the conviction, that value is a 
logically and ontologically primitive concept, and that any 
attempt to define it by relating it to anything which is not a 
value is bound to be a failure, because it will already take for 
granted valuableness as an intrinsic quality . 1 We cannot 
think of purifying the absolute good by "the removal of some 
blemish”. This definition will likewise be circular in charac¬ 
ter. Therefore Sankara says that "it is not possible to show 
any other way in which Liberation could be connected with 
action; it is impossible ihat it should stand in any, even the 
slightest, relation to any action, excepting knowledge ''. 2 In 
one word, Sankara's meaning is that values are intrinsic, 
absolute, and to be acknowledged as such. The organic 
relation which Sankara has established between Moksa and 
knowledge is simply another way of expressing the truth 
that values are solely a matter of acknowledgement. The 
function of jr'iana is only to reveal things and it is only an 
already existent reality that can be revealed. Jnana or 
knowledge alone has relevance so far as the realization of 
the Supreme Good is concerned. The criticism levelled 
against Sankara that knowledge alone cannot bring about 
the attainment of the summum bo rum and must be aided by 
action or karma misses the real truth which he wants to 
emphasize, namely that Value is not relative to anything 
and is solely a matter of acknowledgement. His criticism of 
jnana-karma-samuccayavada is really a criticism of the view 
which is satisfied with a relational definition of value. 

Just as Values are not limited by time and defy tempo¬ 
ral characterizations, similarly they enjoy infinity in space 
and in substance also. Spatial relations do not enter into the 
constitution of the nature of the values, and consequently 
they cannot render it intelligible. On the other hand, space 

1 ibid, ar^rr^]!TTRrOT?^'T?WTfut«T?ir i 

2 ibid, Wfr fwxrnuv %% i 
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itself presupposes these values. All possible positions in 
space presuppose the value of Existence or Sat. Values 
cannot be located in space. The idea of space itself derives 
its intelligibility from the value of Existence. Brahman is thus 
the ground and source and presupposition of space. It is, 
therefore, not limited by it. Living organisms, stellar forma¬ 
tions, the building up of cosmos,destruction and catastrophe, 
all presuppose space, which, in its turn, presupposes Exis¬ 
tence as an absolute value. Values are unlimited in substance 
also, because they are the essence of all individual sub¬ 
stances, Beginning with the mineral and-vegetable kingdoms, 
and passing through the animal to the human, we find a 
progressive embodiment of the values of Existence, Cons¬ 
ciousness and Bliss. These very values form the essence of 
other orders of beings, the manes, the celestial minstrels, 
the karmadevas. the ajanadevas, that is the gods by birth 
the Viraj, and the Hiranyagarbha. Brahman, the absolute 
value, is not wholly different from its individual embodi¬ 
ments. It is the existence of a thing different from another 
which limits this latter thing. Where there is the cognizance 
of a different thing, there we turn away from that thing. When 
we turn away from a thing, there is the end of that thing. 
Since the consciousness of a cow is turned away by that of a 
horse, the "cow" marks the limit or end of the "horse." But 
Brahman is not other than anything else, because it is the 
essence of everything, its very self, and a thing is nothing, 
apart from its essence. Brahman is thus unlimited in sub¬ 
stance also . 1 

Brahman, being the cause of space, is unlimited in space; 
it is unlimited in time, because it is not the effect of a cause; 
and it is unlimited in substance, because there is nothing 
distinct from it. Hence also it is pre-eminent truth . 2 Values 
are above all distinctions of space and time. They are thus 
infinite. Being the presuppositions of all rational thinking 
and living, they are absolute and solely to be acknowledged 
as such. This is why Sankara says that Brahman is 'free from 
all limitations of space and time and without a second"; and 

1 Taitt. s. b., ii. 1.1. i 

2 ibid. 
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spatial and temporal differences cannot even be imagined to 
enter into the supreme Self. 1 

The way in which Sankara characterizes Atman, Brah¬ 
man and Moksa leaves no rocm for doubt about their identity 
and their nature as values and not mere existents. Thus 
Moksa is spoken of" as different from all the fruits of action, 
and as an eternally and essentially disembodied state; eter¬ 
nal without undergoing any change, omnipresent as ether, 
free from all modifications, absolutely self-sufficient, not com¬ 
posed of parts, of self-luminous nature .It is the same as 

Brahman, and if it were regarded as supplementary to certain 
actions and be assumed to be their effect, it would be non¬ 
eternal. Release is not something to be ceremonially puri¬ 
fied. It is of the nature of Brahman, to which no excellence 
can be added. 8 Atman is characterized in the same way: 
"Atman is not connected with karma or action. The true 
nature of it consists in its purity being untouched by sin, 
oneness, being eternal, having no body, omnipresence. Nor 
is the true nature of the Atman thus defined, a product, a 
modification, a thing to be attained or a thing to be refined; 
nor is it of the nature of a doer or erjoyer so that it may be 
viewed as connected with action.” 8 "The Purusa which is 
the subject of the Upanisads is not a complement to any¬ 
thing else...It is permanent in all transitory beings, uniform, 
one, eternally unchanging, the Self of everything. It can 
neither be denied nor be represented as the mere comple¬ 
ment of injuctions; for of that very person who might deny it it 
is the Self. And as it is the Self of all, it can neither be striven 
after nor jivoided." 4 Brahman is spoken of in the same way. 
"Brahman is not something either to be avoided or endea¬ 
voured after. Of such a Brahman or its knowledge it is impo¬ 
ssible to establish, by reasoning, anyjconnection with actions. 
Brahman is Release itself. It is the Atman. 5 The conscious 
ness of universal selfhood is the very essence of Brahman 
beyond all the attributes of sa m sara." 8 __ _ 

1 Chsnd. S B, ViII. 1. 1; S. B., IV .3. 14. 

2 S. B., I. 1. 4. 

3 Isa. S* B., 1. 

4 S. B., I. 1. 4. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Taitt. S. B., II. 1. 1. 
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Is Value definable ? Sankara's answer would be both 
"yes" and "no". Value cannot be defined in terms of any¬ 
thing else. It can only be defined in terms of itself. If we 
stick to the traditional view that definition should be per 
genus et differentiam, values are indefinable. Brahman is 
not a species which can be referred to a higher class and 
differentiated from other species included in it with 
I he help of differentia. "Differentia" is what Sankara calls 
visesana A visesana is defined by him as a qualily which 
serves to distinguish the qualified thing from all others be¬ 
longing 1o the same class. 1 When there are many things of 
the same class having various attributes, then only has any 
of these qualifications a meaning, and not when the thing 
qualified is only one of its class, for in this latter case, there 
is no necessity of any limitation by way of definition. Satyam, 
Jhanam and Anandam are not meant to qualify Brahman; 
they are not its differentia. 2 They constitute its very nature. 
They can, therefore, be_ regarded as the laksana of Brahman. 
Laksana, according to Sankara, serves to distinguish that of 
which it is a laksana from the whole world. 3 Though Brah¬ 
man cannot be defined in terms of a concept or of an existent, 
it is not true to say that its nature cannot be made intelligible 
to us. These values constitute the very essence of every one 
of us, and thus we have an inward awareness of them. 

As in Brahman value and being come together and 
fuse in one, Brahman is said to be advaita by Sankara. Brah¬ 
man is above all duality, duality of value and existence, of 
Self and not-self, of ideal and actual, of is and ought.* This 
is variously described by calling it advaita, nirguna, nirupa- 
dhika, nirvi'sesa, advayam. 5 Because it is above all duality, 
its nature cannot be described in terms of any of the particu¬ 
lars. Its nature is occasionally explained by calling it "neti" 
"neti", "not this", "not this". 6 As it is advaita, the supreme 
value, it is a matter of acknowledgement, and not proof. It 

1 ibid. 

2 ibid. 

3 ibid. 

4 Chand.S. B., VII. 24. 1. 

5 Brhad. S. B., III. 8, 12. 

6 ibid., II. 3. 2. 
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is the basis of all proof. It is aprameya, i. e., not an object of 
any of the means of knowledge. 

XV 

THE NINTH-CENTURY DUEL BETWEEN 
VEDANTA AND MIMAMSA 

"Value cannot be defined in relational terms": this is the 
essence of Sankara's criticism of the position of the Mirnam- 
sakas in his commentary on the Fourth Sutra of the First 
Adhyaya. 1 The problem was hotly discussed in the history 
of Indian philosophy as far back as the ninth century. It form¬ 
ed the real issue between the Mimamsakas on the one hand 
and the Vedantins with Sankara at their head, on the other. 
The point of controversy between them was the following; 
"Does Scripture deal with "action ' merely or with "existing 
realities" also 7 1 And when it deals with existing realities, 
does it deal with them as having independent significance or 
as being connected with and subordinate to injunctions of 
action ? 2 At first sight the controversy appears to be a barren 
one, because it centres round a problem which is nothing 
more than the right interpretation of the texts of the Vedas; 
and the student of philosophy is not likely to take it seriously, 
considering it to be a relic of scholasticism. But the point at 
issue is of the greatest philosophical interest, only its manner 
of formulation is antiquated. It only needs expression in a 
more modern idiom before it can make us realize the deep 
philosophical issue involved. 

According to the Mimamsakas no Vedic passage is seen 
or can be proved to have a meaning except in so far as it is 
related to an action; only Vedic sentences signifying an 
action have authority as &abda pramana. A sentence is 
devoted to an action when it says that a certain thing is to be 
don© through such and such means in a particular way. 
Injunctions which are defined by them as having Vacations" for 
their objects cannot refer to "accomplished existent things"; 
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'henc9 such terms as the Supran3 Self God, Brahman have 
not the suopo.’t ot Vedc testimony in the form of sentences". 
The Vedanta passages whose purport is not action are pur¬ 
portless; and if they are to have any sense, they should be 
considered to be either supplementary to the passages 
enjoining action, or themselves enjoining a new class of 
actions such as devout meditation. "Existent reality" (bhuta- 
vastu) is not the subject-matter of the Vedas. And whenever 
they teach about Brahman, they do so only in so far as it 
is connected with injunctions of actions. Just as the Agnihotia 
oblation and other rites are enjoined as means for him who 
is desirous of the heavenly world, so devout meditation 
(Upasana, which is a kind of action) on Brahman is enjoined 
upon one who wants to attain final release. Final release, or 
Moksa, which is the Summum Bonum, is the fruit of "action” 
implying agent and means. This Summum Bonum is not a 
thing which is actually existent, but is to be brought about 

by effort. It is s imething which is "bhavya” and not 
‘ bhuta". 

According to fearikara, on the other hand, the Vedas 
deal not only with "actions" and injunctions and prohibi¬ 
tions in connection with them but also with eternally existing 
objects. ''To say that there is no portion of the Veda referring 
to existing things is a mere bold assertion. 1 ' 1 There are parts 
of the Vedas which purport to make statements about mere 
existent things which are not relative to "action"; and these 
parts of the Vedas are neither a-n injunction nor a prohibi¬ 
tion, nor supplementary to either. There are also prohibi¬ 
tions which have just the aim of communicating the real 
nature of a thing; there is not the least connection of human 
activity with them* Brahman is such an existent thing (bhuta 
vastu), and it is the same as eternal liberation (Moksa). It is 
the aim of the Vedas to impart instruction about this Brahman. 
It is not to be brought about but is an accomplished fact, is 
different from fruits- of action, is not subject to time, and is 
independent of human effort and volition. “It fellows'feat the 
Saatra cannart be the means of knowing Brahman only in $o 
far as it is connected with injunctions; and the doctrine feat, 
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on account of the uniform meaning of the Vedanta texts, an 
independent Brahman is to be admitted, 1 is thereby fully 
established. Hence there is justification for beginning the 
new Sastra indicated in the First Sutra, Then, therefore the 
inquiry into Brahman'." 

Translated into a more modern idiom, the position of 
the Mimamsakas amounts to this: Value can be defined only 
in relational terms. Values are to be achieved by effort; they 
are dependent upon human activity, and are relative to 
sadhana, The statement "that no Vedic passage is seen or can 
be proved to have a meaning except in so far as it is related 
to action, and that no part of the Vedas deals with 'existent 
reality' except when it treats that reality as relative to action” 
is but another way of saying that there is no absolute Value. 
Value is relative to volitional life of man. It is the fruit of 
human effort and endeavour. Value is the sadhya; human 
effort is the sadhana. This relativity of value is expressed in 
different ways. Value is not an accomplished object;* it is 
something which has to be brought about; it is relative to 
activity,•* it is dependent upon human effort and volition; 4 it is 
a product, 8 an effect,® something depending on modification 5 * 7 , 
and a result of meritorious action. 8 Here Sankara joins issue 
with the Mim^rhsakas and proceeds to establish his theory 
that value is a logically primitive concept and cannot be 
defined in terms of any thing else nor can it be reduced to 
simple entities or relations of such entities. Sankara’s conten¬ 
tion is that the halting logic of the Mimarhsaka does not 
enable him to see that any definition of value in relational 
terms is bound to be circular in character. In any such 
definition the concept of value is already presupposed. A 
Value which i3 the product of human activity, the result of 
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meritorious action, cannot but be relative, and therefore un¬ 
able to stand alone. Therefore Sankara says that there can 
be no stability in such a value. "Noneternality of Release is 
the certain consequence of these two opinions" 1 —namely 
that Release is ''something to be effected" or "a mere modifi¬ 
cation " For Sankara inquiry into Brahman has nothing in 
common with the inquiry into religious duty. The subject- 
matter of the one is absolute value, or inherent worth; and 
the other concerns itself with values which are extrinsic, 
instrumental, and relative. The "good" which the Mimam- 
saka points out is the relative good. "The fruits of duty, which 
is good, and its opposite, which is evil, both of which are 
defined by original Vedic staiements, are generally known to 
be sensible pleasure and pain, which make themselves felt 
to body, speech and mind only, are produced by the contact 
of the organs of sense with, the object, and affect all animate 
beings from Brahma down to a tuft of grass. Scripture, 
agreeing with observation, states that there are differences in 
the degree of pleasure of all embodied creatures from man 
upward to Brahma....Those who perform sacrifices proceed, 
in consequence of the pre-eminence of their knowledge and 
meditation (vidyasamadhivisesat), on the northern path; while 
mere minor offerings, works of public utility and alms, only 
lead through smoke and the other stages to the southern 
path." 2 The main thesis of Sankara in his commentary on 
B. S. 1. 1. 4. is the refutation of the Mimarrna position that 
value is relational in character, and the substantiation of his 
own claim that it is absolute and underivable. 

The issue raised here is a very vital one, but it is signifi¬ 
cant that Sahkara's remarks are confined to a review of the 
Mimamsa position, and he is silent so far as other orthodox 
system of Hindu thought are concerned. What is the expla¬ 
nation of this? Why is it that Sankara reserves his criticism 
of these systems for a later chapter? Has Sankara's silence 
any meaning in it? Or is it the result of an accident? In the 
Tarkapada, where he examines the metaphysical position of 
other systems and finds them wanting, he says nothing 
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regarding the position of the Mlmamsakas. Is this omission 
also the result of chance, or is it deliberate? Sankara's silence 
in both these places has a significance which it will be impo¬ 
ssible to discover unless we remind ourselves that Sankara's 
whole philosophy is a philosophy of value, and the central 
question of his metaphysics is the relation between the 
highest value and the most truly real. 

I have pointed out above that in his commentary on the 
first four sutras he is giving an outline of his main thesis that 
value is a logically primitive concept. Value and reality are 
one and inseparable. All the orthodox systems of Hindu 
thought criticised in the Tarkapada recognise in some sense 
or other that there are absolute values which are not redu¬ 
cible 1o relational terms. There is some absolute good—this is 
their common thesis. All of them, without any exception, 
agree in holding that the Vedas daal with "eternally existing 
realities 1 '. 1 So far as their belief in the reality of this 
absolute good is concerned, Sankara whole-heartedly agrees 
with them and has nothing to say against it. This is exactly 
what he himself is endeavouring to establish. There was thus 
no occasion to introduce a discussion of the philosophical 
position of these systems at a stage where he was solely 
concerned with the substantiation of the doctrine of absolute 
values, and the refutation of the position that they can be 
defined only in relational terms. Mimamsa is the only system 
of orthodox Hindu thought which does not believe in a value 
which is real in itself and not dependent upon human effort 
and volition. The Nyaya and Vaisesika believe in the reality 
of an order of existence which is nothing but the state of the 
self in its original and natural purity, unassociated with 
pleasure, pain, knowledge, willing, etc. Sankhya believes 
that purusa is eternally free; its bondage is only phenomenal. 
Yoga has a firm faith in the possibility of Kaivalya or absolute 
independence, and its Isvara is an embodiment of this perfec¬ 
tion, being beyond both good and evil. 

According to Sankara, this is the essence of the entire 
teaching of the Vedas, and in the realisation of this absolute 
Good lies the perfection of human "achievement. But the 

1 s.B., I. 1.3. 
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task of philosophy does not end with the recognition that 
there are absolute values; it has also to define the relation in 
which values should be conceived to be standing to what 
can be regarded as the ultimately real. What is the relation 
in which Conscious life stands to this absolute Good? Is 
there any point where these two come together? Is there a 
permanent divorce between reality and value; and do they 
always remain strangers to each other? Sankara merely men¬ 
tions in his commentary on the Catussutrl that value and 
reality are one; Brahman who is the source of all reality is 
also that which is most highly valuable. The development 
of this idea is reserved for the subsequent chapters. Sankara 
does not agree with the other orthodox systems in their views 
regarding the relation in which reality and value stand to 
each other: they, according to Sankara, are always haunted 
by an irreconcilable dualism between the two, and this is the 
bane of their systems. They are all systems of dvaita. But the 
truth is advaita, oneness of value and reality. It is this dualism, 
a permanent feature of these systems, with which Sankara 
cannot reconcile himself; and it is this which constitutes the 
subject-matter of his attack in the Tarkapada. 

Herein he establishes his position by advancing argu¬ 
ments to show that Brahman which is the highest Good is 
the cause of the entire universe of name and form, and is the 
Atman of everything and everybeing. Herein he also demo¬ 
lishes the position of the rival thinkers who, while agreeing 
with him in admitting the reality of an absolute and trans¬ 
cendent good, differ from him vitally in their insistence that 
the ultimately real is different from the "Self''of living beings, 
thus virtually accepting the creed that there is a discrepancy 
between value and reality, the ideal and the real, which can 
never be overcome. The Mimamsa system of thought does 
not believe in the absolute nature of value, and therefore the 
question of the relation between value and reality does not 
arise for it. Hence also Sankara’s silence in the Tarkapada 
about the Mimamsa system, which does not call for any 
comment because it has nothing to say regarding thsl, problem 
which Sankara is discussing there, the problem, nanirfl^, of the 
relation between the highest good and the most supremely 
Real. — . 
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CHAPTER III 


THE REAL AS THE SUMMUM BONUM 

THE GOAL OP HUMAN ENDEAVOUR 

As reality or self cannoi be denied, its acknowledgement 
being a necessity of rational thought, similarly it cannot be 
denied that there is some highest Good towards the realiza¬ 
tion of which our whole endeavour is directed and in whose 
attainment consists the perfection of human achievement. 
According to Sankara there is some supreme value which re¬ 
presents the realization of our most sustained purposes and 
the satisfaction of our deepest and most permanent desires. 
"How does a man attain or forfeit eternal salvation ?"—this is 
the central problem of Sankara's philosophy. The earnest¬ 
ness with which an endeavour is made to reach a solution 
and the seriousness and sincerity with which the whole 
inquiry is conducted lend to his writings a grandeur and grace 
which are rarely to be met with in philosophical works. Sar- 
kara has himself realized that supreme good, and, animated 
by that certainty of self-realization, calls upon others to attain 
it for themselves. It is the one thing in life which, when attain¬ 
ed, makes it meaningful, and leaves nothing further to be 
attained. 

This highest good has been variously described by San¬ 
kara. It is the summum bonum (atyantika nihsreyasa); it is the 
highest human good (atyantika purusartha); it is the eternally 
supreme value (nitya niratisaya sreyasa); it constitutes the 
natural and therefore the tunelessly real freedom (svarajyam); 
it is the cessation of man's trans migratory existence, and his 
elevation to a region above human cares and 
conflicts (atyantika samsarabhavah); it is the realization of 
Brahman (Brahmavagatih), which is the same as the attain¬ 
ment of Brahman-consciousness (Brahmabhu). It is at once 
the removal of false knowledge and the knowing of the true 
nature of the self; it is the attainment of what is most beneficial 
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to man (hitatama praptih); it is the eternally perfect good 
(nityasiddha nihsreyasa); and the real immortality (amrtattva). 
Those who have been able to realize this supreme good in 
their life bear testimony to the fact that its attainment is 
accompanied by a state which is one of supreme bliss and 
perfect peace. It is a state wherein one enjoys the conscious¬ 
ness of undivided existence, undivided from the Supreme 
Being (parenavibhakta eva), and of ones own universal self¬ 
hood (sarvatmabhava). In short, it is the attainment of a state 
wherein one sees nothing other that one's own self and thus 
realizes everything in every possible way; and thus all 
striving after unatlained ideals, all struggle and strife, is 
brought to a cessation. 


For Sankara it is the task of philosophy to give articulated 
expression to the nature of this supreme good and to point 
out the means which are best calculated to realise it in the 
conscious personal life of the individual. Philosophy, when 
it takes upon itself this supieme task of leading the individual 
directly to the vision of this good, is entitled to the name of 
Paramarthavidya, the science of the Highest Good; and for 
Sankara philosophy is nothing if it does not justify its claim 
to be Paratnarthavidya. Thus conceived, philosophy is indis¬ 
tinguishable from religion, and the highest principles of 
philosophy are the same as the highest principles of religion. 
As for Plato, so for Sankara, the Good is the supreme object 
of the philosopher's study. For Plato it is the function of 
that ultimate discipline, "dialectic", to lead directly to the 
vision of the Good; for Sankara the same is the mission of 
Brahmavidya. For both the philosopher is "the spectator of 
all time and all existence', who sets his, affections on that 
which really exists. The inquiry into Brahman has for its aim 
ihe highest beatitude" (Nihsreyasa-prayojana), and Brahman, 
which is the object of the inquiry, "is that which really exists, 
is eternal and does not depend on human energy" fihatu 
bhutam Brahma jijhasyam nityatvanna purusavyaparatantram 
S. B. 1. 1. 1.) 

Complete comprehension of Brahman is the highest 
Good, since it destroys the root of all evil such as avidyi, 
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seed of the entire transmigratory, existence. 1 It is not the 
satisfaction of mere intellectual curiosity which constitutes 
the motive of Sankara's investigation, which has its root in a 
far more deeply felt need of the spirit, the need for attaining 
the summum bonum. Sankara's inquiry into the nature of 
Brahman is really an inquiry into the nature of the Summum 
Bonum, the Highest Good, the state of Liberation. This is 
the highest value and this alone possesses intrinsic signi¬ 
ficance. It is this Liberation (Mok$a) which is the subject- 
matter of Sankara's Vedanta. 


II 

BELIGIOUS CONSCIOUSNESS AND TOE NOTION 
OF THE GOOD 

In identifying Brahman, Atman, Nihsreyasa, Moksa and 
Ananda, Sankara is taking a very momentous step such as 
was not taken by any systematic thinker previous to him. 
His is an entirely new way of approach to the fundamental 
problem of religion and philosophy. Like the Upanisadic 
thinkers, he reduces the problem of the realization of the 
summum bonum, of the highest good, of eternal beatitude, of 
oneness with God, which, in short, is the problem of religion, 
to the problem of knowing the true nature of the Atman, which 
is the essence of the individual and the universe; and in 
doing this he created a revolution in the sphere of Hindu 

philosophic thought. The possibility of realizing the true 
nature of the Atman alone, which is Sat, Cit and Ananda, is 
the possibility of realizing the summum bonum of life, which 
is the same as the realization of God or the .attainment of 
Brahman. 

This is an entirely fresh and original way of giving 
expression to the deepest need of the religious life and the 
philosophic consciousness alike. The essence of the former 
is the conservation, on the one hand, of conscious life, and, 
on the other, of those eternal values which have their founda¬ 
tion in that spiritual and conscious life. The demand of the 

l 1 . 1. * 
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latter is the recognition of the reality of those supreme values 
in which the whole universe is grounded. In announcing to 
us that "the knowledge of Self is the only means of attaining 
absolute and supreme good" 1 , and that "apart from the know¬ 
ledge of self, there is nothing else that can accomplish abso¬ 
lute and supreme good"*, he discloses his most intimate con¬ 
viction regarding the inseparability of the highest good from 
the most truly real. The identity of Parmarthavidya, Atmavi- 
dya and Brahmavidya is but the expression of the deeper 
identity of the "real" and the "good". 

Sankara’s method of approach to the problem is essen¬ 
tially different from those of the rival systems of thought. The 
essence of religion, for Sankara, is the realization of the 
supreme values of Existence, Bliss and Consciousness by 
the individual. Brahman is Existence, Bliss and Consciousness; 
and so the real problem of religion comes to be: what is the 
form in which the realization of Brahman should take place ? 
Is Brahman to be realized’as the controlling or the efficient 
cause of the world and'all that it contains ? Is it to be con¬ 
ceived as the divine architect who fashions the universe out 
of pre-existing materials by bending'the recalcitrant nature of 
that material to his own sweet will by virtue of his superior 
skill and power ? Is it to be regarded as a powerful monarch 
exercising unlimited sway over human souls, who have no 
choice but to band their will to the "tawdry wrappings of his 
regal pomp" ? Is it an indifferent Purusa unconcerned with 
human weal and woe ? How, then, can such a God be a 
matter of human concern ? Is he a God who is to be propi¬ 
tiated by offering worship and prayer and who, in return, will 
grant to the worshipper his choicest gifts and a permanent 
abode in his kingdom ? Is the God of religion something 
foreign to and substantially different from the worshipper, 
like Visnu, Isvara, Indra, Prana ? Is he one who can be 
humoured by performing sacrifices in his name ? Is Brah¬ 
man to be realized as the Upasya or as the very Atman of 
the indrvictual ? This, then, is the issue which Sankara raises 
in his philosophy of religion, and Brahmavidya is the 

1 ChandTs. B„ VIII. 1. 1. ~ “™ 
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discipline which at once contains the attempt to resolve it 
and constitutes the resolution. 

The realization of the supreme good which is possible 
only in the personal life of the conscious individual is repre¬ 
sented by a state of existence or an experience in which 
everything, even what appeared to be non-self, is fully recon¬ 
ciled to the Self. In the words of the Upanisads, it is an 
experience in which everything becomes the Self or Atman. 
This renders the realization of the supreme good dependent 
on the comprehension of the true nature of the Atman, and 
Sankara, accordingly, reduces the former to the latter. Parma- 
rthavidya becomes Atmavidya . 1 The question: "What is the 
highest good ?’’ resolves itself into Ihe question: "What is 
the real nature of the Atman ?" 2 The rationality of the aspira¬ 
tion and the possibility of its realization are based upon the 
conviction that reality satisfies our whole being, and this 
carries with it the further conviction that the real is substan¬ 
tially one with each one of us and the real and the good 
are, in essence, identical We cannot know the real except in 
our own Self, for it is the Self of every one of us. 

Sankara formulates the problem of philosophy sometimes 
as the realization of Atman and sometimes as that of Brahman. 
While, in the introduction to his Sariraka Bhasya, he announ¬ 
ces the purpose of the_Vedanta_to be "to teach the knowledge 
of the oneness of the Atman" (Atmaikatva-vidya-pratipattaye), 
in his commentary on the first suira of the work he lays down 
that "the complete comprehension of Brahman is the highest 
end of man. Hence inquiry into the nature of Brahman is 
desirable ." 8 The identity of the two vidyas and the oneness 
of their subject-matter is repeatedly shown to be the truth, 
and one can find innumerable statements to this effect 
dispersed throughout his works. (i) "The aim of knowledge 
and its relation to that aim have been stated in the sentence, 
'It knew only itself, as, 'I am Brahman'. Therefore it became 

1 S. B., I. 1. 1; Kena. S.B., II. 4; Chand. S. B., VII. 1. I. Altareya.S. B., I. 1, 1. 

2 s. B., I. 1. 1:1. 3. 19: II. 1. 3: III. 4. 2; Chand. S. B., VI. I. 3; VII. 1. 1; VIII. 

11. 3; Brhad. S. B.. I. 4. 7; II. 4. 1; Kena. S.B..I. 1. 

3 S. 6..1.1.1. 
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all. Thus it has been mentioned that the inner self (pratya- 
gatman) is the subject-matter of Brahmavidya." 1 (2) "Brahman 
is the Supreme Self. That through which it is known is the 
Brahmavidya. Men think, "through that Brahmavidya we 

shall become all, excluding nothing.Brahmavidya is 

sure to lead to identity with all.'' 2 (3 ) "The individual self is 
no other than the supreme Brahman, and all the Upanisads 
end by giving out this sole meaning.’’ 3 ( 4 ) "But the cause of 
that desire to attain the good and avoid the evil, that is, 
ignorance regarding the Self, has not been removed by the 
knowledge of the nature of the self as being identical with 

Brahman (Brahmatmasvarupa vijhanena).Hence this 

Upanisad is commenced in order to inculcate the knowledge 
of Brahman (Brahmavidya pratipattyarth) which is the very 
opposite of that.'' 4 ( 5 ) "The Scripture itself excludes all 
other means of obtaining the highest beatitude except the 
knowledge of the oneness of the Atman." 6 ( 6 ) "Liberation 
follows immediately on the knowledge_of Brahman.” 6 ( 7 ) 
"From the knowledge of Brahman as the Atman, there results 
the cessation of all pain, and thereby the attainment of man's 
highest end/' 7 ( 8 ) "The realization of the oneness of the 
Atman is the culmination of all knowledge." 8 and "without a 
comprehension of Brahman, there is no fulfilment of the ends 
(purusartha) of man.” 9 "Apart from the knowledge of Param- 
atman a man cannot attain what is most beneficial to him... 

.It is only the knowledge of Brahman (Brahmajnana) which 

consumes all works." 10 It is on account of the identity of the 
two vidyas that Sankara uses the following terms indifferently 
to indicate one and the same discipline. Philosophy is Brah¬ 
mavidya. 11 It is Brahmatmaikatvavidya, 18 Brahmatmaikatva- 
vijnana 18 , Brahmvijnana. 14 It is likewise Atmavidya, 18 Atmavi- 


1 Brhad. S. B., II. 4. 1. 

2 ibid., I. 4. 9. 

3 ibid., II. 3. 6. 

4 Brhad. S. B., I. 1. 1. 
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6 ibid. I. 1.4. 

7 ibid. 

8 Katha. S.B., I. 2. 8. 
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11 Brhad, S.B„ I. 1.1., 1. 4.9., S.B., I. 
2.22., I. 3.33., III. 1.4., Taitt. S.B., 
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jriana 1 , Atmaikatvavidya 2 , Parmatmajhana 8 , Atm&tattva 4 , 
Parmatmavidya 6 . It may be called Vidya alone.® In a corres¬ 
ponding way the Sumum Bonum also is indifferently des¬ 
cribed in several ways. It is at once Brahmavagatih 7 , Brahma-' 
pratipattih 8 , Brahmabhava 8 , Brahmatmabhava 10 . It is, likewise, 
Atmalabha 11 , Atmaikatvadarsana 12 , Atmavabodha 18 and 
Sarvatmabhava. 14 


Ill 


ATMAN AS THE HIGHEST GOAL: 


PURPOSE THE TIME-FORM OF VALUE 


But it is just at this point, when we are assured that 
Atman is the highest reality and the highest good, that a 
difficulty presents itself. The difficuliy is that Atman has 
been shown to be an already existent reality, a siddhavastu, 
which is solely a matter of acknowledgement; and if the 
summum bonum is identical with Brahman or Atman, how 
can it be spoken of as something to be realized or to be 
attained ? The justification of this way of thinking and this 
mode of speech lies in the fact that human experience, as we 
find it, presents and is marked by the duality of value and 
existence, of the Atman and the anatman. With the conscious¬ 
ness of an ''other", distinct and divided from the Self, 
there is a movement on the part of the self towards the 
attainment of what is away from and other than the self. 
The duality of the self and the not-self or of value and exis¬ 
tence is the innermost meaning of time and of all forms of 
willing. Time-expeiience itself is an expression of unfulfilled 
craving. If there is no difference between "what is" and 
"what ought to be", there will be neither any willing nor any 
desiring. Where value and existence come together, where 


1 S.B., I. 1.4., I, 1.12. 

2 S.B., 1.1.1. 

3 S.B., I. 1. 28. 
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the Self and the not-self fuse into one, there is neither any 
willing nor any event. 

But, as has already been shown in the previous chapter, 
according to Sankara, the Self, the Atman, alone can be re¬ 
garded as ultimately real, as it alone can be said to exist for 
itself and to possess intrinsic value. Everything else has 
being in and through the Self. What appears as not-Self, as 
an anatmavastu, has its being in the Atman. On account of 
the duality of value and existence or of Self and not-self, 
there is volition. As the Self is the only reality, and it is 
the Self which possesses intrinsic worth, it becomes the 
porper object of volition. So soon as the Self is valued and 
becomes the object of volition, it is turned into an end. The 
Self, which was a bhutavastu and a matter of acknowledge¬ 
ment, becomes the purusartha, the highest end of man's 
endeavour. What was Lhe supreme value becomes a purpose 
for the conative consciousness. This purpose is the time- 
form of value. The Atman, which is the ens realissimum for 
the value-charged cognitive consciousness, becomes the 
summum bonum for the value charged conative conscious¬ 
ness. The idea of "purpose" or "end", when we divest it of its 
temporal incidents, will pass into that of value. 

The Atman, which is the absolute reality, and which, 
being self-existent, is a matter of acknowledgement, becomes 
an "end” for the finite consciousness. It is the goal of human 
knowledge as well as the goal of human endeavour. Sankara, 
there fore, says alternatively that the Atman is to be known 
and that it is to be attained, and emphasizes that knowing 
the Atman is the same as attaining it. Sankara uses the 
words "jhana" and "labha" in the same sense. 1 

In identifying the goal of knowledge with the goal of 
human endeavour, Sankara has drawn his inspiration from 
the Upani§ads, which view the real as a siddhavastu, as an 
accomplished reality, and also regard it as the sadhya, one 

1 Brhad. S. B„ I. I. 4, srfftffKmSTf 5TFT 
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to be realized. Brahman or Atman is presented in the Upani- 
gads as an already existent reality as well as something which 
is to be attained. The view of Brahman as the absolute 
reality is the view of an absolute value which is the ultimate 
ground of the universe, and in its cognition consists the 
highest achievement of the knowing faculty. Brahman is to 
be seen, known, cognized, comprehended. It is stated to be 
the knowable. 1 The verbs of which Brahman is made the 
object in the sentences which purport to describe its nature 
and call upon us to realize it are verbs which bear the 
significance of knowing. 2 The same Brahman is decribed 
as the highest good, and is presented as the object of the 
conative consciousness. In itself a siddhavastu, an already 
accomplished reality, it becomes the sadhya for the aspiring 
soul. Sankara speaks of the attainment of nihsreyasa and the 
accomplishment of the good, of nihsreyasapraptih and 
purusartha-siddhih. Brahman becomes the "labhya", as it is 
also the "veditavya”. 

The nature of this "good” as something worthy of being 
attained is expressed in different ways by the Upanisads. It 
is viewed as immortality (amrtam), as eternal bliss (paramam 
sukham) and perpetual peace (santih sasvati), as the final 
abode (paramam dhama), as the supreme goal (para gatih), 
as the great place of Visnu and the bridge of immortality 
(visnoh paramam padam amrtasya setuh). 

Even the most casual reader of Sankara's works, espe¬ 
cially his Brahma-Sutra Bhasya, cannot fail to observe that the 
knowledge of Brahman is said to be the only means to the 
attainment of the summum bonum, and, in its absence, there 
cannot follow the accomplishment of the highest end of man; 
and this Brahman is repeatedly said to be "the essence of 
things." He says, "As practical religious duty has to be 
inquired into, because it is the cause of an increase of prospe¬ 
rity, so Brahman has to be inquired into, because it is the 
cause of the attainment of absolute beatitude”. And Brahman 

1 tttrnd. S.B., HI. 1.9; Cfaand. S.B., VII. 16.1. 7 
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has been declared to be "that from which the oiigin. &c., of 
this world." 1 The inquiry into the nature of Brahman, which 
is the cause of the origin, subsistence, and dissolution of 
this world, is really an attempt to discover a principle which 
is the source of all reality, which "holds all things together”, 
and in doing so explains each and all of them. Philosophy 
is largely an effort to seek that one principle "by which the 
unheard becomes heard, the unperceived becomes perceived, 
and the unknown becomes known" 2 , the principle through 
which, if it is known, all other things become known. This 
is the great "promise” of the Vedanta; and the fulfilment of 
this promise is the task which Sankara sets before him¬ 
self. 


IV 

TWO-FOLD REALIZATION OF BRAHMAN 
THE JNEYA AND THEU PASYA 

As Brahman is the param Nihsreyasa and the param 
Atman, the truest and consequently the highest type of reali¬ 
zation will be one in which the Self is experienced as an 
embodiment of the greatest good and the intensest reality; a 
realization in which the otherness of the absolute reality drops 
out, and the individual becomes one with the universal. The 
highest realization will be one in which Brahman is experienc¬ 
ed as the very essence, the very Self, the very Atman. But as 
our life and the world of our experience are marked not 
only by the oneness of essence and existence, but also by 
their duality and discrepancy, the realization of the oneness 
of Brahman and the individual self, or, in other words, the 
realization of Brahman as our very Self or essence and not 
something other, does not normally take place. Brahman is 
experienced and consequently viewed as something other 
than ourself. This experience of "otherness” embodies itself 
in different conceptions formed of Godhead and man’s rela¬ 
tions to it. The Real, which in essence is nothing other than 
or apart from Self, is experienced and conceived as the cre¬ 
ator, the governor, the ruler, and as being wiser, more power- 

1 S. B., I. 4.23. 
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ful and more plentiful. It is worshipped as the Lord, as the 
Father in the heaven, as the mysterious and unknown Power, 
as the Law-giver who makes for righteousness. All these con¬ 
ceptions of God and Godhead imply that He is viewed as 
something other than our Self or Atman. 

According to Sankara, Brahman can be realized in two 
and only two ways, and the diverse modes of worship and 
prayer-offering and supplication which are possible within 
human experience can ultimately be reduced to these two. 
Brahman can either be realized (i) as our very Self or Atman, 
or (ii) as something other than and different from our Self or 
Atman. There is no third way in which it is possible for 
man to have experience of God, and no other mode of expe¬ 
rience which does not ultimately resolve itself into one or 
other of these two. The former mode of realizing Brahman 
is called Jriana by Sankara because it consists in experiencing 
and viewing Brahman as it is; and Jnana according to San¬ 
kara is vastutantram and means self-accordance or the accor¬ 
dance of anything with its real nature, its notion. The Brah¬ 
man which is the subject-matter of this experience is called 
by him Jneya Barhman. The latter mode of realizing Brah¬ 
man is called Upasana by Sankara, Upasana being conceived 
by him as an activity, and implying an effort on the part of 
the individual to view Brahman in a particular way, in terms 
of and with the help of certain qualities and characteristics 
borrowed from the world of our experience. 

It follows from the very nature of upasana, which is an 
activity, that upasana presupposes and is inconceivable 
without an element of distinction between the worshipper and 
the worshipped, and has meaning only in that sphere which 
is marked by the duality of value and existence, or, as San¬ 
kara says, Self and its other, which, truly speaking, is not 
quite other. The Brahman which is the subject-matter of this 
type ol experience is called by Sahkara Upasya Brahman. 
The distinction which he draws between Nirguna and Saguna 
Brahman is really a distinction between Jneya and .Upasya 
Brahman, which distinction ultimately rests upon and is bound 
up with the two diverse ways in which one and the same 
reality is experienced. One is the way of intuition, which 
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gives us an insight into the nature of the reality when we 
become one with it and experience it as it experiences itself. 
The other is the way of experiencing the reality in a semi- 
intuitive way, as particularized by the limiting adjuncts of 
name and form, which retains the otherness of the real in 
some sense. The first is the experiencing of Brahman abso¬ 
lutely, that is, as it is in itself, without having recourse to any 
medium or special form, which, according to Sankara, is 
supplied by nama and rupa, the upadhis of Brahman. The 
second is the experiencing of Brahman as limited by name and 
form. The first is the Jnana; the second, the Upasana of Brah¬ 
man. "One and the same Brahman is taught by the Vedanta 
as forming an object of meditation or of knowledge, as the 
meditable or the knowable, according as it is connected with 
the limiting adjuncts or is free from such connections.” 1 

The distinction between Jnana and Upasana is not a 
distinction between the cognitive experience on the one 
hand, and the emotive on the other. What Sankara under¬ 
stands by Jnana is not by its very nature opposed to what 
later writers mean by Bhakti. The real opposition which is 
relevant to Sankara's philosophy of Sadhana is not the oppo¬ 
sition between Jnana and Bhakti but between different grades 
of Jnana or different grades of Bhakti. Para Bhakti is the same 
as Samyagjnana or the Absolute Experience. It is experienc¬ 
ing God as He is. The distinction between Jnana and 
Upasana is a distinction between absolute experience 
and relative or finite experience. The latter is grounded in 
distinction and differentiation, especially the distinction 
between the Self and the experienced real. This distinction, 
however, has its roots in the upadhis which are the limiting 
adjuncts of Brahman; these upadhis, in the last resort, have 
their genesis in Avidya or ignorance, which is another word 
in the Vedanta of Sankara for the creative energy. "Brahman 
is apprehended in two ways, as qualified by the limiting 
adjuncts which consist of the differentiations of evolved 
names and forms and as being the opposite of this, that is, 
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free from all limiting conditions whatever." 1 The realization 
of Brahman as the Atman is not in any way dependent upon 
or affected by spatial or temporal' relations or, in the words 
of Saiikara, by upadhis which consist of the differentiated 
names and forms. The Upasya Brahman, the Brahman 
realized or to be realized as other than our Self, is the object 
of the act of contemplation and meditation. No mental 
activity is possible if the otherness of the contemplated or 
meditated object drops out all together as it does in the case 
of the realization of Brahman as our very self. 

V 

BRAHMAN AS THE VERY SELF 

A serious misunderstanding exists in the minds of the 
interpreters of Sankara regarding his conception of the Saguna 
Brahman which has been viewed not only as an object of 
meditation but also as a metaphysical reality. The Saguna 
Brahman of Sankara is merely the Upasya Brahman and not 
a metaphysical entity. But to view it as the Upasya, which 
means viewing it as other than the upasaka and greater than 
it, is ignorance. Sankara's philosophy of Sadhana is summed 
up by him in the following words: "Realize the Self or Atman 
as the Absolute Brahman. This is the meaning. Brahman is not 
what people here worship, such as Isvara, the Lord, which 
is other than and different from the Self, and, being condi¬ 
tioned by the limiting adjuncts which consist of the differen¬ 
tiations, is referred to as 'this'." 1 What is not the Atman is 
not Brahman. The conception of Saguna Brahman is the 
conception of a Reality which is other than the Self. But 
neither in his metaphysics nor in his philosophy of sadhana is 
there any room for any other principle than Brahman, Brah¬ 
man is the essence of the universe and also the essence of the 
Self, and it is to be realized accordingly. The duality of the 
two is the essential feature of the world of experience. To 
get rid of this duality by overcoming it is the essence 
of sadhana. Where there is unresolved conflict between 

l ibid. 
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fee two, there we are in the region of Avidya. The realization 
of Brahman as other than the Self, grounded as it is in the 
consciousness of duality' is marked by ignorance. To realize 
Brahman as the Creator, Controller, Governor, is to realize it 
as other than the Self. But this is what upasana implies. 
Upasya Brahman is thus the subject-matter of Avidya. 
Sankara's philosophy of sadhana, on the one hand, does 
away with the idea of the externality of Brahman, and on the 
other enlarges the conception of the self by equating it with 
the cosmic principle, thus bringing it in line with his metaphy¬ 
sics of value. That Brahman is to be realized as the Atman 
is but a natural corollary of his principle of the identity of 
value and reality. 

The one idea which Sankara's philosophy of sadhana 
constantly repudiates is the idea of the otherness of the 
upasya, and the one thought which he unhesitatingly reite¬ 
rates is the realizal ion of Brahman as the very essence or 
Self of us. Sankara is familiar with the view that the distinc¬ 
tion between the worshipper and the worshipped is founda¬ 
tional to any philosophy of sadhana, and seeks to controvert 
it and establish the opposite view that the overcoming of the 
gulf between the two and their becoming one is the very 
meaning of sadhana. _ He states the opposite view in the 
following words: "The Atman, as is well known, being entitled 
to perform karma and worship, and being subject to births 
and re-births, seeks to attain Brahma or other gods or heaven 
by means of karma or worship. Therefore someone other 
than fee Atman, such as Visnu,Isvara, Indra, or Prar?a entitled 
to be worshipped, may well’be Brahman; but the Atman can 
never be, for it is contrary to popular belief. Just as the 
logicians (tarkika) contend that the Atman is distinct from 
Isvara, so fee votaries of Karma worship gods as other than 
the Atman, saying: “Propitiate this deva by sacrifice”, and 
"Porpitiat© that deva by sacrifice". Therefore it is only 
reasonable that what is known and entitled to be worshipped 
is Brahman, and that the worshipper is other’ than feat.” 1 
Against this view Sankara insists upon our “realizing this 
Atman to be Brahman unsurpassable* known as Bhuma. The 
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following expressions, 'speech of speech', 'eye of the eye', 
'ear of the ear', 'mind of the mind', 'doer', 'enjoyer', 'knower', 
'controller', 'governor', 'Brahman is knowledge and bliss', 
etc., are used in popular language of the unspeakable Brah¬ 
man, devoid of attributes, highest of all, unchangeable. 
Disregarding these realize the Atman itself as the uncondi¬ 
tioned Brahman. What is not Atman is not Brahman.” 1 2 The 
realization of Brahman as the Atman is the realization of 
Brahman as devoid of all differentiations and limiting ad- 
juncts. a This is because existence is nothing other than essence. 
Sankara's philosophy of sadhana is a reversal of the philoso¬ 
phy which stands for the distinction between the individual 
and the universal. It is a repudiation of what Sankara calls 
bheda darsana. 3 He who, deluded by ignorance, thinks "I 
am other than that Highest Brahman and the Highest is other 
than I" goes from death to death. 4 

VI 

BRAHMAN AS THE UPASYA 

But the realization of Brahman as our very Atman does 
not take place all at once. Several stages of imperfect 
realization have to be passed through before the soul 
awakens to the truth of Brahman being the very essence of 
it. Before this consciousness dawns, the individual 
has to tread the path of Upasana wherein the thought of the 
otherness of Brahman does not completely drop out, and the 
individual exists as being circumscribed by the several limiting 
adjuncts of "name, form, and action” 5 The individual cannot 
rise higher to a conception of Brahman devoid of spatial and 
temporal characterizations, and is of necessity tied down to a 
lower one where Brahman is viewed as "this” or "that”. This 
is the sphere of Upasana as distinct from that of Jnana. For 
the sake of such people who are of "dull intellect" Brahman 

1 Ibid, 5*5^ i 
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is taught under the limitations of name and form. "Though, 
in reality, the Self-Principle is the sole object of the one true 
notion of Being, and as such is free from qualities, yet people 
of duller intellects always look upon It as qualified; hence for 
the sake of these people such qualities as 'truthfulness of 
desire' and the like are described in connection with it." 1 
Thus Brahman is realized as the Lord of all, being the contro¬ 
ller (isita) of the entire physical and superphysical universe 
of differentiations; as Omniscient, being the knower of all 
beings in their different conditions (sarvajna); as the Inner 
Controller (antarayamin), because entering into all it directs 
everything from within; as the Origin of all, because from it 
proceeds the entire universe with all its diversity (yonih sar- 
vasya). But this realization of Brahman presupposes the 
duality of Brahman and the rest of the universe, that is, of the 
entire aggregate of name and form; and of Brahman and the 
individual. This is why it is during the state of ignorance 
alone that the relation of the worshipper and the worshipped 
exists between the individual self and Brahman. Brahman 
may thus be realized either as the very Self of us or as our 
controller or governor according to the degree of light or 
darkness that is in us. a 

This conception of Upasya Brahman is to be discarded, 
according to Sankara, as it cannot stand finally, being irrecon¬ 
cilable with the non-dual nature of Brahman or Atman.® 
The conception of Brahman as upasya is born of ignorance, 
and this Brahman is called by Sankara "Ksudra Brahman”, or 
"Jata Brahman", and the individual who rests in such a Brah¬ 
man is disparaged by him as "helpless and narrow-minded".* 
because he knows only a partial aspect of Brahman. 6 Sankara 
is not to be understood as ridiculinq deity or throwing cold 
water on the time-honoured institutions of prayer and wor¬ 
ship. He simply wants to draw our attention to higher and 
higher grades of realization, and convince us that the highest 

1 Chand. S. B., VIII. 1. 1. 
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type of realization is one in which the highest reality is expe¬ 
rienced as the very Self or essence. This experience cannot 
be expressed in relational terms as essence and existence are 
not relata, being one and inseparable. Sankara’s dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the form of realization which the word Upasana 
summarizes is the result of his awareness of a reality in which 
all duality is overcome, and which is experienced as the very 
atman. As compared with this type of realization, the reali¬ 
zation in which Brahman figures as the Ruler, the Controller, 
the Governor, the Giver of the fruits of actions, as Annada or 
Vasudana, as the Light or the Bridge, falls far short of it and 
is regarded by him as imperfect, deficient, one-sided, and 
therefore infected with ignorance. But to ihose who are 
unable to rise to this highest conception of Divinity, Sankara 
offers conceptions of Brahman as limited by name and form, 
through gradual realizations of which an approach may be 
made towards the absolute truth of the non-duality of Brah¬ 
man and Atman. The idea behind this is that Brahman, 
which in reality is absolute Being, one without a second, 
free from all limitations of space and time, appears to people 
of duller comprehension to be nor.-existing, and Sankara 
thinks, "Let such people come to the proper path; later on 
we shall make them comprehend the real truth". 1 

In this sense Upasana is a necessary stage that has to be 
passed through on the way that leads to knowledge, i. e., the 
realization that Brahman is the essence of myself. It seems 
as if the pilgrim, unable to ascend the heights of Brahman 
Atman realization, or unable to remain long in that highly 
rarefied atmosphere of the realm of pure value, feels and 
prays: 

Keep thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene—one step enough for me. 

9 

We never find in Sankara a downright condemnation 
of Upasana, as is generally believed to be the case by those 
who regard his "Isvara" as phenomenal and illusory and see 
ip it a "a pinchbeck deity.” Sankara has nothing to say 
against Isvara when he is viewed as the highest Atman and 

1 Chand. S. B., VIII. 1. 1. 
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the highest Value. He plainly confesses that his system of 
the Vedanta does not know of any higher or greater reality 
than Isvara. What pains him is the thought that people 
realize Isvara not as the very Self but as other than dhd 
external to them, and controlling and guiding them from 
without. Illusory or false is the idea of Brahman being treat¬ 
ed as an external something which always retains its other¬ 
ness. The conception of Brahman as controller or governor 
(Isvara, Isiti, antarayamin) can never be reconciled with its 
conception as the highest essence or value, if we assign 
them the same place in the scale of values. The discrepancy 
disappears the moment we recognize that t’« ere is a regular 
order of values and upasana occupies a lower place in this 
order, which leads on to the higher and the highest value, 
this according to Sankara being nothing other than Samyag- 
jnana or Moksa. 

Upasana cannot be equated with absolute experience 
or Samyagjnana. Nor is the man who takes to and rests 
content with Upasana, the "upasanasrita", as Sankara calls 
him in his commentary on the Mandukyopanisad Karika 1 , the 
embodiment of absolute realization, because his religious 
life is infected with an unresolved conflict and an unreconcil¬ 
ed dualism between ''Atman 1 ' and "Isvara. 1 ' But Sankara, 
true to the standpoint of value, to which the idea of degree 
or gradation is organic, consciously also recognizes that all 
forms of Upasana are not equally valuable, and ho.ds that 
there are some varieties of it which lead to "gradual liberation" 
and finally to perfection. "1 he different modes of Upasana 
lead to different results, some to exaltation, some to gradual 
emancipation, some to success in works; these modes are 
distinct on account of the distinction of the limiting adjuncts, 
consisting of different qualities." 2 Accordingly the scriptural 
texts speak of 'meditation", the subject of Samhita, which 
does not clash with Karma; then they proceed to teach about 
the knowledge of the conditioned Atman through the vyahr- 
tis, which results in self-realization. Since by these it is 
Impossible to destroy completely the root of transmigratory 
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existence, the teaching of the knowledge of Atman, devoid 
of all limiting adjuncts, is begun with a view to removing that 
ignorance which is the seed of all miseries. 1 Sankara's discu¬ 
ssion of the nature of the upadhis or limiting adjuncts would 
verge on a farce if he had simply mentioned them in order to 
condemn them ultimately as mere floating air-bubbles. They, 
on the other hand, supply the medium through which Brah¬ 
man's nature is meant to be comprehended. This is the 
implication of Sankara's statement, that not all the scriptural 
texts speaking of phenomenal diversity are meant to convey 
the idea of its dissolution in Brahman. "Where elements of 
plurality are referred to in chapters treating of devout medita¬ 
tion we have no right to assume that they are mentioned 
only to be set aside. This is the case, e. g., in the passage 
"He who consists of mind, whose body is prana, whose form 
is light", which is connected with an injunction of devout 
meditation. In passages of the latter kind the determinations 
attributed to Brahman may be taken as they stand and viewed 
as subserving the purpose of devout meditation. These 
meditations on Brahman as characterized by form have results 
of their own, either the warding off of calamities, or the 
gaining of power, or else release by successive steps." 2 

Sankara's dissatisfaction with Upasana and with the 
religious conception of Upasya Brahman is due to the one¬ 
sidedness of the conception and the form of realization 
which it embodies. "One unab'e to realize Atman, which- 
is both within and without and birthless and therefore believ¬ 
ing himself to be helpless through avidya, thinks, 'I am born, 
I subsist in the Brahman with attributes, and through devotion 
to it I shall become Brahman' and thus becomes Kripana 
(narrow-minded). 3 This man is the upasanasrita', one who 
betakes himself to devotion as means to the attainment of 
liberation, and who further thinks that he is the devotee and 
Brahman is his object of worship. This jiva or embodied 
being further thinks that through devotional practices, he at 
present related to the evolved Brahman would attain to the 
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ultimate Brahman after the dissolution of the body. 

In other words he thinks I shall, through devotional practices, 
regain that which was my real nature before manifestation, 
though at present I subsist in the Brahman that appears in 
the form of the manifold. Such a jiva, that is, the aspirant, 
betaking itself to devotion, inasmuch as it knows only a 
partial aspect of Brahman, is said to be of narrow or poor 
intellect by those who regard Brahman as eternal and 
unchanging." 1 Thus it is during the state of Avidya alone 
that the relation of worshipper and worshipped exists. 2 

By insisting upon the fragmentariness of the conception 
of Upasana as distinguished from that of Jnana Sankara does 
not intend to discourage or discard worship and meditation. 
He simply wants us to move further and not stop with it, 
move till we realize that Brahman is our very Self and we 
are one with it. Sankara attempts to restore to man his lost 
dignity by making him aware of his great origin. It is only 
he who is not a knower of Brahman "who worships another 
god, a god different from himself and approaches him in 
a subordinate position, offering him praises, salutations, 
sacrifices, presents, self-surrender, meditation, etc., thinking, 
'He is one, different from me, and I am another, his 
subordinate, and I must serve him like a debtor'.’’ 3 Conscious 
of man's divine ancestry, Sankara hesitates to recommend 
a form of worship to us, children of the immortals, in which 
we think, "This Indra and the other gods are different from 
.us and are our masters. We shall worship them like servants 
through praises, salutations and sacrifices, and shall attain 
as results prosperity and liberation granted by them.” 4 The 
logic of the real as well as of religion forbids such a concep¬ 
tion of Upasana as having any finality about it. Nor can it 
bear the highest fruits of religion. 

VII 

SAGUNA BRAHMAN AND THE METAPHYSICAL REALITY 
The distinction, therefore, which Sankara draws between 
Nirguna and Saguna Brahman or Nirupadhika and Sopadhika 

1 ibid., in. i “ 

2 s. B.. I. 1. 12. 

3 Brhad. S. B., 1. 4. 10. 

4 ibid. 
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Brahman is a distinction between Jheya and Upasya Brah¬ 
man. Isvara is not a metaphysical principle in the philoso¬ 
phy of Sankara, sharing the natures of both being and becom¬ 
ing, which accounts for the existence of the world. It is 
Brahman qualified by the limiting adjuncts of name and 
form for purposes of meditation and realization. The Saguna 
or Upasya Brahman of Safikara is not the Brahman "as indi¬ 
cated or pointed out by the qualifications"; it is the Brahman 
"as qualified by them". Sankara's philosophy of language 
should not be confused with his philosophy of Upasana. 
Language can operate in relation to Brahman and Brahman 
can be made the subject-matter of intelligible discourse only 
by having recourse to an act of abstraction, or, as Sankara 
says, by imposing name and form upon the Inexpressible 
Brahman. 1 This is the minimum which language demands. 
But the fulfilment of this demand only renders intelligible 
discoui se about Brahman possible. It is not the fulfilment 
of the requirements of Upasana. In imposing name and form 
it is the Nirguna Brahman which is being pointed out. This 
Nirguna Brahman, when it is "qualified" by the limiting ad¬ 
juncts of name and form, is turned into the Upasya Brahman. 2 
Sankara rejects the view, "that the Lord is to be meditated 
upon as pointed out by the aforesaid qualifications, and not 
as qualified by them", and lays down his own view that "it is 
the Lord as qualified by the above-described propert es of 
intelligence and the rest, that is to be mediated upon" 8 . Only 
when thus qualified does the Nirguna Brahman become the 
Upasya Brahman. Therefore when Sankara speaks of Brah¬ 
man as the cause of the universe, because it is the Self or 
essence of it, as for example, in the Second sutra (Janmadyasya 
Yatah), he is not to be understood as outlining the nature of 
the Saguna Brahman. His is simply an endeavour to give ex¬ 
pression to the truth that Brahman is the absolute essence of 
the universe, and this he does by calling it the cause or the 
source and identifying the cause with the Atman or Self. It is but 
ignoratio elenchi to think that the Second Sutra can be accept¬ 
ed only as a definition of Isvara and then to argue against 


1 BrhacL S* B., II. 3. €. 

2 S. B. # l. 1. 12. 

3 Chand. S. B., III. 14. 4. 
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Sankara "that it is improbable that the Butras should open 
with a definition of that inferior principle from whose cogni¬ 
tion there can accrue no permanent benefit.'' 1 

It is not till we come to the end of the commentary on 
the Eleventh Sutra of the First Adhyaya that Sankara raises 
the question of the nature and significance of the Saguna or 
Sopadhika Brahman. In his commentary on the first eleven 
suiras he is busy laying the foundations of his philosophy of 
Value and his Idealism. 2 "The Vedanta texts exhibited under 
Sutras 1. 1 1-11 have shown that the all-knowing, all power¬ 
ful Lord is the cause of the origin, subsistence and dissolu¬ 
tion of the world. It has been shewn by pointing to the pre¬ 
vailing uniformity of view that all the Vedanta texts maintain 
an intelligent cause." 3 It is only after this that Sankara raises 
the question, ' what reason is there for the subsequent part 
of the Vedanta Sutra ?" 4 5 The answer which Sankara gives 
to this question should be sufficient to demolish the veiw 
that Sankara opens his commentary with the definition of 
Isvara or Saguna Brahman, which is an inferior principle. 
The answer of Sankara, which at the same time reminds us 
that philosophy in India is a way of life and not merely a way 
of thought, and that here philosophy and religion do not 
stand sundered, is that Brahman is realized in two ways, as 
qualified by the limiting adjuncts of name and form and as 
free from all limiting adjuncts. "One and the same Brahman 
is taught as the Jneya (knowable) or as the Upasya in the 
Vedanta, according as it is connected (i. e., qualified) by 
limiting adjuncts or is free from such conditions. This is the 
special aim of the subsequent portion of the Vedanta Sutra." 8 
In the whole of the Second Pada and also in the first Pada 
(Sutras 12-31) Sankara is concerned with exhibiting the truth 
that Brahman can be realized either as Atman or as the 
Upasya and when as the latter, it is only by qualifying 
Brahman by name and form that the possibility of it can be 
thought. 

1 Thibagt, P, Xcii. 

2 S. B., 1.1.11. 

3 ibid., I. 1, 12. 

4 ibid. 

5 ibid. 
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This dual way of realizing Brahman's nature is every¬ 
where insisted upon by Sankara, as he, likewise, enlarges 
upon the theme that the Upasana of Brahman prepares the 
way for the "knowing" of it or the realizing of it as the Atman 
or the very essence. "Where instruction is given about 
the nature of the highest Lord in so far as he is devoid of 
all qualities, there the expression is 'That which is without 
sound, without touch, without form, without decay'. But the 
Lord, as he is the cause of everything, is taught as an object 
of meditation and possessing some of the qualities of his 
effects, as, for instance, in the following passage: 'He who 
has all actions, all desires, all odours, all tastes'. Accordingly 
he is also spoken of as having a bright beard, bright as gold 
and so on". 1 "The assignment of a special locality to Brahman 
is not contrary to reason, because it subserves the purpose 
of devout meditation. Nor is it impossible to assign any 
place to Brahman for the reason that Brahman is out of all 
connection with all place. It is possible to make such an 
assumption when Brahman is connected with certain limiting 
adjuncts. Accordingly scripture speaks of different kinds 
of meditations ( Upasanani ) on Brahman as especially 
connected with certain localities, such as the sun, the eye, 
the heart...Wherever the highest Brahman, which is devoid 
of all differentiating qualities, is spoken of as the Self (atmat- 
vena), it is understood that the result of that realization is 
one only, final release. Wherever, on the other hand, 
Brahman is taught as connected with distinguishing quali¬ 
ties or outward symbols, there we see all the various re¬ 
wards which this world can offer are spoken of; for instance, 
‘This is he who eats all food, the giver of wealth' 2 3 . Every¬ 
where the same idea is reiterated. It is the highest Brahman 
which is to be meditated upon as qualified by the attributes 
consisting of mind, etc.''. 8 "The passage, 'without breath,with¬ 
out mind, pure,' refers to the Pure and Unqualified Brahman. 
The expressions, 'consisting of mind', 'having breath for its 
body/ refer to Brahman as distinguished by qualities. Hence, 
a* the qualities mentioned are possible in Brahman, the 


1 s. B.,1. 1. 20. 

2 ibid.,I. 1. 24. 

3 ibid., 1. 2. 1. 
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highest Brahman is here represented as an object of medita¬ 
tion.'' 1 


"Brahman, although devoid of qualities, is spoken of 
for the purposes of meditation as possessing qualities 
depending on name and form. To attribute to Brahman a 
definite locality, in spite of his omnipresence, subserves 
the purpose of meditation and is, therefore, not contrary to 
reason; no more than to contemplate Visnu in Salagrama” 5 . 
If the Saguna Brahman were a metaphysical principle, 
it could not be the Upasya Brahman, because Upasana is 
an activity and option is the very life of activity. It is only 
the object of Upasana which can be conceived in this way 
and also in that way. Where the real nature of an object is 
concerned, no option is possible and the truth has to be 
cognized in a single, uniform way. The possibility of the 
realization of Brahman as Saguna is bound up with the 
recognition of the limiting adjuncts as qualifying the 
Absolute and Nirguna Brahman. 

The distinction between Para and Apara Brahman is in 
Sankara the distinction between Jneya and Upasya Brahman, 
Brahman realized as the very Atman or self and Brahman 
realized as other than the Self, and not the distinction 
between acosmic and cosmic principles. The modern inter¬ 
preters are far fiom truth when they insisi"that only asagunam 
savisesam, not a nirgunam, nirvisesam Brahman can be a 
creator” 5 , and "the act of creation...can only be ascribed to 
the Aparam Brahman” 4 . The Apara Brahman is the Upasya 
Brahman, Brahman realized as limited by name and form. 
“As the Apara Brahman is in proximity to the Para Brahman, 
there is nothing unreasonable in the word 'Brahman' being 
applied to the former also. For when the Para Brahman is, 
for the purposes of meditation, described as possessing 
certain effected qualities.such as 'consisting of mind' and 

1 s. B..I. 2. 2 . 

2 s. b., i. 2. i4, wpraf'i: a? srft- 

i 

3 0. §• v-, P. 102. 

4 ibid., P. 4€0. 
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the rest...which qualities depend on its connection with certain 
pure limiting adjuncts, then it is what we call the Apara or 
Lower Brahman." 1 

The following statement of Sankara should once for all 
put an end to the prevalent view that the conception 
of Saguna Brahman has been put forward by him as a solu¬ 
tion to the metaphysical difficulty of accounting for the 
evolution of the world from the Absolute Brahman: "Where 
the texts, negativing all distinctions founded on name, form 
and the like, designate Brahman by such terms as 'that which 
is not coarse' and so on, the Para Brahman is spoken of. 
Where again, for the purpose of meditation the texts teach 
Brahman as qualified by some distinction depending on 
name, form and so on, using such terms as 'He who consists 
of mind, whose body is prana, whose form is light,'that is the 

Apara Brahman....The fruit of such meditation on the 

Apara Brahman is lordship over the worlds, a fruit falling 
within the sphere of samsara, ignorance having not as yet 
been finally removed." 2 

The words Apara Brahman, Saguna Brahman are used 
synonymously in Sankara's writings, and they indicate the 
Upasya Brahman.* Upasana, accordingly, has reference to 
Brahman as having revealed itself in name and form. Saguna 
Brahman cannot be regarded as the explanation of that upon 
which the formation of the conception of Saguna Brahman 
itself rests. 


VIII 

JNANANISTHA, PARABHAKTI AND UPASANA 

There is an extremely wonderful unity of thought charac¬ 
terizing all the writings of Sankara. In his commentary on 
the Gita the same distinction between Jhana and Upasana 
and Jheya and Upasya Brahman meets us everywhere. The 
difference in the terminology in which this distinction is 

1 S.B..IV.3. 9. 

2 S. B., IV. 3. 14, I 

3 S.B., IV. 3.7. 
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expressed is due to the difference in the language of the 
texts which treat of this distinction and on which Sankara is 
commenting. True to the role of commentator in which he 
appears before us, he adopts the terminology of the texts, but 
he never allows the difference in terminology to hide the 
identity of thought which it is his endeavour to make expli¬ 
cit. Accordingly in his commentary on the Gita, Sankara, 
instead of speaking about Jnana and Upasana and Jneya and 
Upasya Brahman, speaks of Upasana alone and its various 
grades with their qualitative differences. What is called 
Jhana in his commentary on the Brahma Sutra is, in his 
commentary on the Gita, given the name of Aksaropasana, 
and this kind of Upasana is identified with Samyagjnana or 
Advaitajnana, which is said to bring about final beatitude; 
and what receives the name of Upasana in the former is here 
called "isvaropasana”. 1 The underlying idea behind the 
distinction which meets us in the commentary on the Gita is 
the same. Brahman is to be realized as the very Self or 
essence of us. Where this is not possible on account of 
ignorance clouding the soul and its intellect, Brahman is 
experienced as other than and different from the self, and 
standing in the relation of the meditable or the adorable to 
the soul, which regards itself as the meditator or the upasaka. 
In other words, Brahman is to be realized as the Atman or as 
Isvara, i.e., Lord or Controller The former annuls all distinc¬ 
tions; in the latter they are perpetuated, as the traces of 
Avidya which divide the Self from Brahman still persist. 
Nirguna jhana is the same as Upasana of Aksara Brahman. 
This is the worship of the Supreme Self, the Imperishable 
Brahman, devoid of all limiting adjuncts. 8 This is the realiza¬ 
tion of jneya brahman. 3 Those who realize Brahman in this 
way are called "Aksaropasakah” and are regarded as possess¬ 
ing perfect knowledge or Samyagdarsana. Such worship¬ 
pers of Aksara Brahman are called by Sankara "Abhedadar- 
sina", those who perceive no distinction between the Lord 
and the Self. 4 This kind of Upasana is distinguished from the 

1 Gita. S.B., XII. l.;XIM2. ~ 

2 ibid., xii. i, i 

3 s.b.. i.i. 12. ^ re rafaqfaM l # i 

4 Gita. S.B.,XII. 1.; XII. 12. 
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one in which Brahman is worshipped as "the Lord of the 
universe and as associated with the limiting adjuncts of 
supreme knowledge and power.” The characteristic feature of 
this kind of worship is that it is based upon a fundamental 
distinction between Isvara and Atman, the Lord and the 
Self, and, making this distinction the basis of further instruc¬ 
tion, the individual is asked "to concentrate thought on the 
Lord, on the Universal Form, and to perform works for the 
sake of the Lord". 1 


A misunderstanding prevails in the minds of many 
interpreters of Sankara that in him Jnana and Bhakti are 
fundamentally opposed to each other. But the real opposition 
which is relevant to Sankara's philosophy of Sadhana is not 
the opposition between Jnana and Bhakti, but one between 
different grades of Jnana or different grades of Bhakti. Para 
Bhakti, in which God is realized as our very Self, all distinc- 
1 tions of time and space having been annulled, in which the 
individual "is possessed with the thought that all that he sees 
or hears or touches is nothing but the Lord Vasudeva’’ 2 , is 
identified by Sankara with Samyagjhana. 8 Para Bhakti, or 
the highest devotion, is spoken of by Sankara as consisting 
in the actual experience of the highest Truth. 4 Jnana, as 
Sankara understands it, is not mere intellectual cognition. 
It is Experience of Reality, as it is; and because Jnana, as 
distinguished from Karma or activity, is under the control of 
the object of knowledge and being so is uniform and one 
and represents the real as it is, the absolute experience is 
called Jnana by Sankara. By using the word Jnana Sankara 
does not at all intend to suggest any thought of pitting the 
cognitive experience against the emotional, which is gene¬ 
rally regarded as constituting the essence of "bhakti”. Para 
Jnananistha is identical with Para Bhakti. That state of 
realization which is marked by the experience of the oneness 
of the individual with the Supreme Self, and which is accom- 

1 ibid.. XII, 1. 12. 

2 ibid.; XIII. 18. 

3 ibid., IX. 1; XIII. 10. 

4 ibid., xiii. 20, »TT <rriTrosrRsr«r<»Tt ^facrvrfarcTT: I 
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panied with the renunciation of all works associated with the 
idea of distinctions such as the agent, is called Para Jnana- 
ni?tha by Sankara. 1 his absolute knowledge or experience 
is also referred to by Sankara as Para Bhakti, "the supreme or 
fourth kind of devotion as compared with the remaining three 
kinds of devotion, the devotion of the distressed (arta),etc." "By 
this supreme devotion the aspirant knows the Lord as He is, and 
immedietely afterwards all consciousness of difference bet¬ 
ween isvara and the individual self disappears altogether.'' 1 2 
This Para Bhakti or supreme devotion is suffused with absolute 
awareness, and is called by Sankara Jnana-Nisthalaksana 
Bhakti. 1 This absolute experience or awareness is Moksa 
itself, for which Brahman is but another word. The alterna¬ 
tives presented by Sankara to the individual aspiring after the 
summum bonum of life are not Jnana and Bhakti but (i) 
Nirupadhika Jnana and Sopadhika Jnana, ( ii ) Para Bhakti 
and Apara Bhakti, (iii) Upasana grounded in ALmesvarabhe- 
da and Ak$aropasana, which is done by those who are 
called by Sankara Abhedadarsina. 3 

It only remains to emphasize that Isvara, according to 
Sankara, is neither illusory nor phenomenal nor unreal. To con¬ 
tinue to marshall an array of arguments to prove that Isvara, 
in the Vedanta of Sankara is real, is to labour an imaginary 
issue. Pt. Kokileshwar Sastri is occupied with labouring such 
an issue in his Advaita PhTosophy.The truth is that both the 
classes of interpreters, those who deny the reality of Isvara 
and emphasize his phenomenality and those who insist upon 
his reality, are busy answering a wrong question. And as the 
question is put in a wrong way, the answer which it receives 
is bound to be wrong. The proper way to defend Sankara’s 
position against the attack of the critics is not to contradict 
what the critics say in answer to the wrong issue which they 
raise. The right way of meeting the critic is to point out to him 
that the question: Is Isvara real? is not rightly put. The proper 
question would be:' What is Sankara's conception of Isvara? 1 ' 
The answer to this is that the conception ot Isvara is the 


1 ibid., XVIII. 35 

2 ibid., XVIII. 55 

3 ibid.. XIII. 12 
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conception of Brahman as limited by name and form, and as 
controlling or governing the individual and the universe to 
which the individual belongs. But the relation between 
Brahman and the individual is not one of controller and 
controlled, but of essence and reality. Brahman is the Atman 
of every one. This truth cannot be expressed in terms 
of spatio-temporal relations. Pt. Kokileshwar Sastri sticks to 
the view held by the rival interpreters that isvara is the 
creative principle, but rejects the other half of their thesis, 
namely, that he is unreal. Isvara or Saguna Brahman is the 
Upadhivisista Brahman, Brahman so conceived for purposes 
of meditation and contemplation, and not any metaphysical 
reality; and Kokileshwar Sastri is far from truth when he 
emphatically asserts that "Sankara has made no distinction 
between the two—Brahman and Isvara/' 1 The distinction 
between the realization of Brahman as Atman or as Isvara or 
Isitr is at the root of Sankara's philosophy of Sadhana. The 
realization of the summum bonum_of life is bound up with 
the realization of Brahman as the Atman or essence, as it is in 
this realization alone that the duality which mars the integrity 
of the religious life is overcome and subdued. What is wrong 
or illusory or avidyatmaka is the conception of Brahman as 
Lord, as Controller, as Governor. When the truth dawns, 
Brahman is realized as our very Atman, and as one with us.® 
But when we are in the region of Avidya, which is marked by 
the duality of value and existence, of the ideal and the real, 
of the Self and the Non-Self, the individual can form no 
higher conception of Brahman than as "the Lord of all, the 
Master of all beings, the Guardian of the creation, the 
embankment that steadies all these worlds so as to prevent 
their falling into utter confusion." 3 But one should not 
hesitate to call a spade a spade and admit in all frankness 
that to realize Brahman thus is to realize it in an imperfect 
way. This is what Sankara means when he tells us that it is 
during the state of ignorance alone that the relation of 
upasaka and upasya subsists 


1 Philosophy, P. 36. 

2 S.B., II. 1.14. 

3 ibid. 
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IX 

ATMAVIDYA AND THE SUPREME GOOD 

We have thus been led to the view that knowledge of 
the self is the only means to immortality. "There is no other 
means of realizing the highest beatitude but the knowledge 
of the oneness of the Self ." 1 "Through the independent 
knowledge of the Self enjoined in the Vedant is accom¬ 
plished the highest end of man ." 2 "Knowledge of the Self 
is the means to immortality."* Wealth, incantation, medicine, 
austerity, yoga, none of these can bring immortality to man; 
all of them prove ineffective to conquer mortality, because 
there is no permanence about any of them, and a thing which 
is itself not permanent cannot be the source of an effect 
which is permanent. The potency which is born of the 
knowledge of the Self ( Atmavidya ) flows from the very 
nature of the Self and not from any other thing. It is the 
only means, which can overcome mortality, and lead to 
immortality. "We may study all the vedas, and acquire 
knowledge of everything else that is knowable, but if we do 
not know the truth with regard to the Self, our ends will still 
remain unaccomplished .'' 4 Apart from the knowledge of 
Self (Atmajnana; Atmatattva) there is nothing else that can 
accomplish absolute and supreme good. We read of the 
divine sage, Narada, in the Upanisads. He had fulfilled all 
his duties and was versed in all the lores of the time. He 
knew "the Rgveda, the Yajurveda, the Samaveda, Atharva- 
veda, the fourth Veda of the Vedas, the Rites of the Fathers, 
Mathematics, the science of numbers, the science of portents, 
the science of Time, Logic, the science of reasoning, Ethics 
and Politics, Etymology, the Ceremonials and Prosody, the 
science of the elementals, the science of war, Astronomy, the 
science of the stars, the science of snake-charming and the 
fine arts."® But all these endowments could not help him in 

1 S,B. ii. 1.3. 

2 S.B., III. 4.1. 

3 Brhad. S.B., II. 4.4; I. 4.7; II. 4.1; Chand. S.B., VII. 1.1; VII. 1.5; VII. 7.3; 

VIII. 11.3; Kona. S B., II. 4: Mund.S.B., III. 2.3. 

4 Chand. S. B., VI. 1. 3. 

5 ibid. VII., 1. 2. 
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attaining the supreme good. He did not know the Self, and 
"for this reason, having renounced all his pride of excellent 
lineage, knowledge, conduct and capabilities, like any ordi¬ 
nary person he approached Sanatakumara for the purpose of 
attaining supreme good." All that Narada knew was mere 
name. But certainly there is "something greater than the 
name." It is the function of Atmavidya to tell us about that 
"something greater than the name". That is one's own 
Atman, and "insight into the oneness of this Atman is the 
culmination of all knowledge ." 1 

Sahkara^s attitude towards this Atmavidya is one of great 
reverence. Atmavidya for him is not only a science among 
other sciences. It has a dignity of its own 2 ; it is the most 
shining among the shining things 3 ; it is even higher than the 
status of Indra, who obtained it only after he had toiled and 
toiled for it for a full hundred and one years . 4 It is the benign 
mother 5 6 and the _ greatest good . 8 Sankara's passage from 
Brahmavidya to Atmavidyi, his reduction oE the problem of 
knowing the nature of Brahman to the problem of knowing 
the nature of the Self, and his formulation of the nature of 
Summum Bonum indifferently either as Atmaprapti or Brahma- 
pripti is highly significant. Sankara is impressing upon us 
his conviction that the problems of reality and value are 
inseparable, and a metaphysics which, at the same time,claims 
to be a metaphysics of religion can only ignore these at its 
own peril. 


1 Katha. S. B., I. 2. 8. 

2 Chand S. B., VIII. 7. 3. 

3 Kena. S. B., III. 12 

4 Chand. S. B., VIII. II. 3. 

5 Katha- S. B.. I. 3. 14. 

6 S. B.. t 1. 28 
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CHAPTER IV 

PHILOSOPHY AS PARAVIDYJ 

SANKARA'S BRAHMAVADA IS BOTH PHILOSOPHY 
AND RELIGION 

Sankara’s Brahmavada is both philosophy and religion. 
It is a religious philosophy, and is concerned with the inter¬ 
pretation of the religious experiences recorded in the scrip¬ 
tures of the Hindus—the Vedas and the Upanisads—with a 
view to determining the real nature of the universe and man's 
place in that universe. It approaches the problem of the 
ultimate reality from the side of religion, and aims at finding 
out what the values, the existence of which is guaranteed by 
religious experience, have to say about the constitution of the 
universe of wh’ch man happens to form a part. As a religion 
Sankara's Brahamvada is a philosophical religion. His inves¬ 
tigation into the nature of reality is throughout motivated and 
guided by the single aim of finding out the supreme and 
final good for man, knowing and realizing which he may get 
eternal rest and peace. The principles of such a religion are 
in perfect accord with the dictates of reason, and in Sankara 
both reason and revelation join hands to proclaim the truth. 
It would be truer to say that Sankara’s Brahmavada is religion 
and philosophy in one. In it religion is not separable from 
philosophy, nor philosophy from religion. Though they are 
not alienable from each other without doing violence to the 
integrity and solidarity of his Brahmavada, and without robb¬ 
ing it of many of the features but for which it would lose its 
uniqueness, the one is yet distinguishable from the other if 
we bear in mind that philosophy is concerned with giving an 
articulated expression to the nature of the supreme value by 
intellectually apprehending it, and religion with the realiza¬ 
tion of that value by actually living it. 

Philosophy is a matter of intellectual apprehension and 
communication, religion one of spiritual comprehension and 
communion. It is one of the important tenets of Sankara that 
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both anubhava and tarka are indispensable for the complete 
realization of the summum bonum. The bearing of this on his 
conception of Brahmavada is that both philosophy and 
religion as defined above constitute irreducible but inalien¬ 
able elements of it. "Anubhava" points to the necessity of 
religion or practical realization and insight, or, what is the 
same, as actually sharing and partaking of the eternal values; 
"tarka" lays bare the necessity of a reasoned grasp of the 
truth so that doubt and error may not assail the aspirant who 
is treading the path of religion. Thus Sankara's system is a 
noble and happy blend of religion and philosophy and both 
these have become "exalted” in this harmonious combination 
which his genius has succeeded in effecting. In his insistence 
on the possibility of a direct vision of the supreme good in 
the transformed life of the individual, Sankara reveals him¬ 
self as the author of a mystical philosophy and a mystical 
religion, the beauty and strength of which consist in the fact 
that his mysticism does not ignore the claims of understand¬ 
ing, and "departs from the standpoint of understanding only 
in so far as that standpoint shows itself not to be ultimate". 

There is nothing in Sankara's writings to support the view 
that Sankara has failed to reconcile religion and philosophy, 
but it has been' seriously maintained by several students of 
Sankara that his attempt to bring the two together has ended 
in failure. Professor Wadia is disposed to hold the view that 
in reconciling religion and philosophy, religion has been 
civ an the go-by and there is inconsistency between religious 
worship and Sankara's philosophical convictions. 1 Accor¬ 
ding to him Sankara gives religion a place on sufferance; 
he regards it as a make-believe, a concession to the masses, 
a stage in the upward growth of man, something like a kinder¬ 
garten, and of no more worth than fleeting sense-experi¬ 
ence.* The argument for this view is that Sankara identifies 
the God of religion with Isvara, who is himself unreal and is 
in the world of Maya. The worship of an unreal Isvara is 
opposed to the deepest convictions of the truly religious, and 
therefore Sankara's unreal Isvara is die merest mockery of 

1 Proceedings of the Second Indian Philosophical Congress, PP 400, 410. 
3 Ibid., P. 410. 
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God and his logic regarding Isvara's unreality altogether 
unconvincing. 1 

The premises on which Professor Wadia bases his con¬ 
clusion regarding Sankara's failure to bring about a reconci¬ 
liation between religion and philosophy are themselves not 
valid. Sankara never identifies the God of religion with 
Isvara, and he never recommends the worship of an unreal 
Isvara even when he is making a "concession" in favour of 
what Professor Wadia seems to have in view, worship of a 
real Isvara; and his concept of isvara symbolizes only a par¬ 
ticular view taken of the religious ideal at a particular stage 
in religious advancement, and epitomizes the specific experi¬ 
ence of that stage, namely, the stage where the worshipper 
"worships another god, thinking he is one and I am an¬ 
other" 2 , the stage where ignorance has not been completely 
removed and the worshipper is still haunted by the idea of 
a monarchical God who is the creator, the controller and the 
governor of the jivas, and the spice of whose life is to com¬ 
mand aileg ance and obedience from the subject people of 
his kingdom who, in their turn, must be prepared to suffer for 
any act of disloyalty. 

There can be no possibility of any doubt arising as re¬ 
gards Sankara's attitude towards the relations' and inter-rela¬ 
tions between philosophy and religion, unless, in the first 
place, their office is misconceived or, in the second place, a 
wrong view is taken of Sankara's philosophy of religion. It is 
true Sankara himself does not make use of these terms; nor 
does he draw a line of demarcation between the element of 
philosophy and the element of religion in his system of Brah- 
mavada. He does neither, because according to him neither 
philosophy nor religion can stand alone. The word religion 
can be used to signify either "the science of raligion" or "the 
fact of communion between the finite individual and the 
Infinite God, wherein the former is elevated into union with 
the latter." If it is used in the second sense, it would be 
absurd to discuss whether Sankara's system of Brahmavada is 
a philosophy or a religion or both; for obviously they cannot 
1 ibid., P. 410. 

* Brhad. S. B., I. 4, 10; Taitt. S. B., II. 8. S. 
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be treated as the cognate species of a common genus and 
consequently cannot be used either as conjunctive or disjunc¬ 
tive predicates to a common subject. If it is used to mean the 
science of religion, the "science of God", it is legitimate to 
raise a question of this type, but Sankara's answer would be 
that as the highest principle of religious life is identical with 
the ultimate base of the universe, religion as the science of 
God is indistinguishable from philosophy as the science of 
the ultimate. 


For Saiikara philosophy and religion alike constitute 
"tattvajhana". In his commentary on the Gita Sankara explains 
the meaning of the term in the following way: "tat" is the 
name of Brahman, who is the all (sarvam); Brahmanhood 
(tadbhavah\ the real nature of Brahman (Brahmano Yathat- 
myam) is the "tattvam"; those who attend only to truth, to the 
real nature of Brahman, the Absolute, the All, "That”, are the 
tattvadarsinas. 1 Tattvadarsana, for Sankara, includes not only 
the intellectual apprehension of the truth (tattvam), of the real 
nature of Brahman (Brahmano Yathatmyam), but also a practi¬ 
cal appropriation of it by becoming Brahman. Sankara knows 
that it is possible to know the truth in an intellectual way, but 
this knowing may not be accompanied by that practical 
realization of it in one's conduct,without which true liberation 
will be impossible. He has this in mind when he says that 
"some only, but not all, know as well as realize the truth' 1 , 
and recommends the seeker of truth to go to a teacher who 
not only knows the truth but has realized it himself, for that 
knowledge alone which is imparted by those who have rea¬ 
lized the truth (samyagdarsinahl—and no other knowledge— 
can prove effective.” 2 This gives us an insight into Sankara's 
repeated insistence on the indispensability of both anubhava 
and tarka for the attainment of the summum bonum. It is 
a complete misunderstanding of Sankara’s position to say, as 
Ramanuja has done, that he guarantees the liberation of the 
soul from the fetters of samsara simply by an intellectual 
realization of great sayings like "Tattvamasi" and "Aham Brah- 


1 GHU. S.B., II. 16. 

a ib.a., iv, 34. 
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masmi" 1 ; and further it is an ignoratio elenchi to argue 
against him that such a means—understanding the meaning 
of the mahavakyas—is never seen to produce liberation. 
Whenever Sankara says that jnana and jnana alone is the 
cause of liberation, he understands by it not only the intellec¬ 
tual knowledge of truth, but also the practical realization of it. 
Jnana is not only "knowing”, but also "being and becoming” 
Brahman. ” 2 There is no difference between knowing the Great 
One and attaining the Great One.” 3 "Knowledge and attain¬ 
ment mean the same thing." 4 "Knowing is realizing the Self¬ 
hood of Brahman." 5 

But if "religion" is used to mean the "realization of the 
oneness of the Atman”, "the communion of the individual 
with the universal", adopting Sankara's standpoint we can 
say that philosophy is "reflection on those permanent values 
which have their foundation in a higher spiritual reality 
above the changing interests of the times 1 ' 6 ; and religion is 
the practical appropriation of these values by the individual, 
raising itself to a point where it recognizes its true being as 
union with the whole, which is infinite being and infinite 
bliss. If these two aspects of Sankara's Brahmavada are kept 
in mind, the discussion of the question whether Sankara's 
Advaitism is a philosophy or a religion or both, whether it is 
"matam” or "tattvam”, and which of the two, whether philoso¬ 
phy or religion, is better entitled to be called "tattvam" will 
appear to be a fruitless and an idle one. It is indifferent whe¬ 
ther we dub his system as philosophy or religion or both, 
provided we understand in what sense we use these terms. 
It would not be open to any objection if we said that Sankara's 
advaitism is a philosophy of religion. 

II 

SANKARA S ADVAITISM A PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 

But here we must not allow ourselves to forget the truth 
of which we are reminded by Professor Schaub, that meta- 

1 R.B., I. 1 1. 

2 Mand. S.B., IV. 100. 

3 ibid., I. 1.5. 

4 Brhad. S.B., 1. 4.7. 

5 S.B., 1. 1.4. 

6 Windelband quoted in Prlnge Pattieon's Idea of God, P.39. 
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physics cannot vindicate its claim to being a philosophy 
of religion by the simple device of rebaptizing its terms and 
calling its Absolute God. 1 Philosophy should accept the 
specifically religious experience as such, and try to interpret 
it with a view to understanding the true nature and meaning 
of reality; it must use that experience as the clue to the nature 
of the universe in which we happen to live, and of which we 
happen to form a part, and to our status in that universe. 
This is exactly the task which philosophy as a thinking 
consideration of things is made to perform in Sankara's system. 
For Sankara, as for Bradley, there is nothing more real than 
what comes in religion and "the man who demands a reality 
more solid than that of the religious consciousness knows 
not what he seeks.'' 2 If the religious consciousness and its 
deliverances were simply "a cloud-cuckoo-land of subjective 
fancy," philosophy would be ideally futile. Philosophy is 
thus reasoned knowledge of (vidya) or reflection on the sup¬ 
reme values. 

Though philosophy aspires to arrive at a knowledge of 
the Universe or reality as a whole, it is peculiarly circumscrib¬ 
ed in its adventure inasmuch as it has "to start from some 
limited section of human experience—from epistemology, or 
from natural science, or from theology, or from mathematics." 3 
And as Professor Whitehead further points out, "the investiga¬ 
tion always retains the taint of its starting point. Every 
starting point has its merits, and its selection must depend 
upon the individual philosopher.'' 4 Sankara has selected 
religious experience and the values of which it gives us 
intimations as the starting point of his philosophic adventure. 
If Sankara had approached reality through another avenue, 
Sankara's philosophy would have taken an entirely different 
turn. But as it stands, for Sankara, to whom religious values 
supplied the clue to reality, the solution of the question, 
"How is everlasting beatitude possible?" was a question of 
life and death for philosophy, as for Kant, who approached 

1 Philosophy Today, P. 109. 

2 Appearance and Reality, P. 449. quoted in P. P: Id 4 *© of God, P, 252, 

3 Philosophical Review, 1937, Vol. 4^, P. 185: Remarks by Prof. A. N, 
Whitehead* 

4 ibid. 
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the problem of philosophy through the gateway of epistemo¬ 
logy, the solution of the question "How are synthetic a priori 
judgments possible?" was one for metaphysics. Sankara's 
investigations retain throughout the taint of this starting 
point, which is visible as much in the manner as in the 
matter of his thought. It is visible in the prominence which 
certain aspects of the question receive, and the subsidiary 
place assigned to certain others. It can be seen in the wealth 
of detail with which the marshalling of arguments in support 
of certain theses takes place, no less than in the summary 
disposal of others. It is, likewise, open to observation in his 
effort to lift his insight into verbal expression, open to obser¬ 
vation in the special language of his metaphysics, in the 
value-idiom which he constantly employs to express his 
most incommunicable supersensible intuition of spaceless and 
timeless realities, and in the categories of explanation and 
interpretation which he uses. The plastic stamp of this starting- 
point is traceable throughout Ihe details of his system. 

Sankara's conception of philosophy is to be sharply 
distinguished from all those conceptions which find the 
essence of philosophy to consist exclusively in framing a 
hypothesis about the general nature of the universe, or even 
in "the endeavour to frame a coherent, logical, necessary 
system of general ideas in terms of which every element of 
our experience can be interpreted.'' 1 Philosophy, for Sankara, 
will forfeit much of its value and significance for man, if the 
philosophising instinct in him is not oriented towards the 
good. It is this conscious orientation of human reason 
towards the good which saves philosophy from lapsing into 
a barren intellectual pastime, and invests it with a sacredness 
which makes philosophy a pilgrimage, and the vision of the 
Good "the goal of the pilgrimage of the philosophic lover.” 
While the formulation of "a theoretic scheme of the world, a 
synthesis of the results of the separate sciences, or a scheme 
harmoniously complete in itself" does not constitute the 
motive of Sankara's philosophy, which regards as its true 
problem the inquiry into the nature of the highest value and 
its relation to existence as a whole, we find that, when we 

i Whitahead. P. R., P. 3. 
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have taken stock of all that he has to say on this most momen¬ 
tous problem, none of the above questions remains un¬ 
answered. We have before us a system harmoniously complete 
in itself which can be viewed as giving us "a theoretic scheme 
of the world," "a necessary system of general ideas in 
terms of which every element of our experience can be 
explained." 

The possibility of the realization of this supreme good 
is the possibility of a free sacred human life which culminates 
in the cessation of transmigratory existence and its attendant 
evils. The reflective human soul finds itself bound up in 
the meshes of sarhsara, and painfully realizes ihat human life 
as it finds it "is not free, sacred, immortal." It "must be made 
free; its sacredness must be conferred upon it; its immortality 
must be won." 1 Sankara compares this transmigratory human 
existence to a tree "which has one's actions as its seed and 
ignorance as the field where it grows"*, and lays down that 
"in the uprooting of it lies the perfection of human achieve¬ 
ment."* Sankara considers the goal of human life to be beyond 
the hedonistic ideal, and always declares that man, in subor¬ 
dinating the claims of spirit to those of sensibility and follow¬ 
ing the lead of the latter, is treading a path that leads to 
darkness, destruction, and death. "The enjoyment of the 
objects of the senses indeed constitutes pleasure (sukha), but 
not good (hita). (The attainment of summum bonum) is not 
only accompanied by pleasure but is also good." 4 It consti¬ 
tutes according to Sankara the true "health" of the soul 
(svasthata); ignorance, and pain and misery born of it, are 
the accompaniments of a diseased soul. 6 So far as the gratifi¬ 
cation of lower appetites and cravings is concerned man is 
in no way better than animals; and he raises himself above 
the level of beasts and the lower order of creation, when he 
chooses to lead a life dedicated to the pursuit of the Good 
and the attainment of the state where ignorance vanishes, 

1 Hooking : Type* of Philosophy, P. 450. 

2 Brhad. S. B., I. 4. 7. 

3 ibid. 

4 Mand. S. B., IV. 2, 

5 Ibid. Introduction. 
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fearlessness follows, and immortality becomes an accomplish¬ 
ed fact. The attainment of the summum bonum (nihsreyasa- 
praptih) is the perfection of human achievement (purusartha- 
parisamapfih). It is a distinctively human concern, and men, 
"having a special aptitude for this, are especially entitled to 
the practice of prosperity and liberation. As those seekers 
think with regard to rites that they would bring sure results, 
similarly they think that the knowledge of Brahman is sure 
to lead to identity with all." 1 This makes philosophising a 
duty on the part of man. 


Ill 

PHILOSOPHY A SEARCH FOR THE UNIFYING 
PRINCIPLE 

Genuine philosophy is always inspired by a sense of 
totality or unity. The ideal by which philosophy lives and 
which is its moving spirit is the discovery of a principle of 
unification, of integration, of continuity, of totality, of unity 
and order. Philosophy must be systematic, which means that 
it must conceive "the entire aggregate of things"* as having 
its origin and subsistence in and through 8 the system of the 
universe, and, at the same time, must show that no entity can 
exist in complete abstraction from this system. 1 Philosophy is 
"a coherent, logical, necessary system" of knowledge, and the 
realization of this ideal (tatsadhanaya) is the aim of philoso¬ 
phic inquiry. 6 To philosophy is thus assigned the task of 
apprehending the world "as a totality", and then "the attribu¬ 
tion of some quality or character" to this totality. This ideal 
of philosophy appears clearly from what Sankara says in his 
commentary on B. S. II. 3. 6: "That by which we hear what is 
not heard, perceive what is not perceived, know what is not 

known.this is the promise we meet with in the Vedanta. 

These promissory statements are not abandoned, only if the 

7 Brhad. S. B..I. 4. 7. 

2 S. B., II. 3. 6. 

3 ibid. 

4 ibid., araifcr^P: I 

5 ibid., 5t«rr; I 
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entire aggregate of things is non-different from Brahman. 

...This again is possible only if the entire aggregate of things 
(krtsanam vastujatam) originates from (utpadyate) the one 

Brahman.This very promissory statement is proved to 

be true by the instances of clay, etc....All the Vedanta- 

texts aim at proving the same promissory statement by means 
of various instances." 1 The word "non-different" in the 
above passage, and everywhere when there is an occasion 
to use it, is emploved by Sankara to mean "non-independent 
of", "not in complete abstraction from.” 

The problem of philosophy, then, is the determination 
of the nature of that "One Source'' of every thing*, knowing 
which all other things become known, 8 and "highest beatitude 
becomes an accomplished fact". 4 It is its business to tell us 
about the nature of the "Original Cause" 6 , the Root* of every 
existing thing. The mission of science is confined to the 
solution of the problem of the nature of the manifested effects 
(vikaras, the visesas) and the determination of the way in 
which "phenomena proceed from other phenomena". 7 It is 
a regular feature of the spatio temporal order, the universe 
of "name and form''.* Sankara is fully aware of this. "The bird 
and the serpent are seen to be born from the bird and the ser- 
pent;hence a bird is the origin of another bird;and a serpent 
of another serpent. In the same way others which are born 
from the egg are the seed of their own species.”* The world 
presents innumerable other phenomena where we witness 
the operation of the law of cause and effect and where "phe¬ 
nomena are seen to be proceeding from other phenomena". 
It is in connection with such phenomena that Science has a 
useful function to perform by observing the laws of their 
occurrence. But this is exactly what philosophy is not called 

1 srf?r%<F5r et ft srfasrt i 

2 Mund S. B., I. 1. 3. 

3 ibid. 

4 Praana. S. B., VI. 1. 

3 S B., II. 1. 18, Mulakarana, Mulaprakrti; II. 3. 9; II. 4. t. 

6 Mund. S. B., II. 1. 1; Katha. S. B., II. 3. 

7 S. B., II. 3. 9. 

8 ibid. 

9 Chand, S. B., VI. 3.1. 
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upon to do, and is not competent to do. Its investigation is 
to be confined to the nature of the First or Original cause, and 
consequently it can be no concern of philosophy to inquire 
"how the various stages of progress come to happen in time, 
in what order or orders they follow, and in each case from 
what causes" 1 . 

In saying that it is the business of philosophy to seek 
that one principle by knowing which every other thing be¬ 
comes known, Sankara is not taking away from science its 
right to any independent existence. What we now call 
science is, according to Sankara,concerned with the nature ot 
the phenomena, the appearances, the names and forms, 
which are the manifestations of Brahman, The manifestations 
of Brahman are called by Sankara "vikara", and these 
Vikaras the manifested effects,constitute the peculiar province 
of what today goes by the name of "science". The different 
sciences, like Mathematics, Logic, Ethics, Astronomy, the 
"science of Snake charming'', have to do with the vikaras, 
i. e. the phenomenal aspect of reality. Consequently Sankara 
says that the scientist is a "vikarajha" 2 only, i. e., one who has 
knowledge of phenomena only. Philosophy is concerned with 
the nature of ultimate reality, which is, at the same time, the 
highest value. It is therefore Brahmavidya and the philosopher 
is "Brahmavid", or, what is the same, Atmavid, 3 a knower of 
the Self. 

As philosophy is concerned with the nature of the real 
tattva of the universe, it is called, tattvajnana. Just as the 
scientist is a vikarajna, the philosopher is a tattvajna. Be¬ 
cause it is the aim of philosophy to know that one principle, 
knowing which everything else becomes known, the philoso¬ 
pher, when he is able to comprehend that one principle, 
becomes a knower of all ( sarvajha ). Knowledge of this 
principle alone is to be sought for the purpose of attaining 
immortality; knowledge of the phenomena, of the vikar&s, 
however deep and comprehensive it may be, is not calculat¬ 
ed ta the realization of the summum bonum. 

1 Bradley. Appearance and Reality, P. 441. 

2 Chand. S. B., VII. 1. 3. 

3 ibid. 
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Truth which Sankara is trying to bring out is this. The 
finite, the particular, the visesa as such has no vertiable 
being. He fully agrees with Hegel that the finite does not 
exist independently but only as a moment; finitude is inse¬ 
parable from inclusion within the whole. The "viewing of all 
things as mere particulars has its source in false cognition— 
all modifications being a mere name based upon words." 1 
Philosophy deals with the whole, the ultimate, the real, the 
permanent within the flux, the eternal in the temporal, the 
absolute in the relative. We should not regard this attitude 
of Sankara as one of downright condemnation of Science. He 
simply wants us to realize that scientific knowledge is not the 
type of knowledge which is conducive to the realization of 
the sumum bonum of life. It is only with reference to this 
that he says that "one knows all these things other than the 
Self through it, when the Self is known. 1 ' 2 It is in the sphere 
of sadhana only that it is true that the knowledge of pheno¬ 
mena, of appearances, of everything other than the Self 
"does not require a separate knowledge over and above 
that of the Self. 1,3 It is not his meaning that the knowledge 
of Brahman would be a substitute for the knowledge of the 
sciences, like "Mathematics, Logic, Ethics, Politics, Etymology, 
Astronomy." 4 Adhyatmavidya is not proposed by Sankara 
as the panacea for any and every ill that man is heir to, 
though he has no misgiving that, when man is able to realize 
the highest end of life, all these ills will cease to have any 
sway over him, in the sense that he will no more be perturb¬ 
ed by them; nor is it presented to us as the universal key to 
any and every mystery. 


IV 

PHILOSOPHY AS SCIENCE OF THE GOOD: 
PARAVIDVA 

From what we have said above about the nature and 
ideal of philosophy, it is not difficult to realize the justice of 

1 Chand. S.B., VIII. 5.4. ~~ 

2 Brhad. S.B., I. 4.7. 

3 ibid. 

4 Chand. S.B., VII. 1.2. 
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Sankara's claim that philosophy is Samygdarsana or Samyag- 
jnana. It is perfect or complete knowledge. But it is 
Samyagdarsana only in so far as it is concerned with the 
"value 1 ' of the universe. The solution of the riddle of the 
universe lies in the discovery of the relation between the 
existence of the universe as a spatio-temporal order of events 
and what is the highest value. To understand its value is to 
have samyagdarsana or samygnana, and this type of know¬ 
ledge alrne is calculated to solve the world-riddle. An exten¬ 
sion of scientific knowledge, however wide and deep, will 
never bring us nearer the solution of the problem, for all 
ultimate explanation must be in terms of value. The words 
Samyagdarsana and Samyagjnana are Sankara's favourite 
words; and he constantly uses these words to designate his 
philosophy. Sankara has used these terms not less than 116 
times in his different works; they occur not less than 60 
times in his Commentary on the Gita, and not less than 47 
times in his commentary on the Brahman Sutra, besides 
finding a place in his other works. It will give us a real in¬ 
sight into Sankara's philosophy and the problems with which 
it is concerned, if we bring together the numerous senses in 
which these terms are used by him, all these senses complet¬ 
ing and correcting one another. 

The following are the different senses of ihe terms: 

(1) The Intelligent Brahman is both the instrumental 
and the material cause of the universe. 1 

(2) There is one Self in everything.* There is nothing 
other lha.i Brahman* 

(3) I am the Self of everyone. 4 

(4) All this is Brahman. 5 

(5) I am thai Brahman. 6 

r6) Biahmanhood is the real nature of jiva. 7 

~T~s.tr, ii. i.n. 

2 S.B., It. 1.3; II. 2.10; II. 3.48: Gita. S.B., IV. 39. 

3 S.B., II- 3.36. 

4 ibid., HI. 3 42: Gita- S.B., V. 7. 

5 Gita. S.B.. IV. 24: IX. X. 

6 S.B., II. 3.47: Gita. S.B., II. 59. 

7 S B.. II. 3. 46 
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(7) Knowledge of this Tree of Samsara and its Root 1 is 
Samyagjnana. 

(8) Knowledge of ksetra and ksetrajha and isvara is 
Samyagjnana. 2 

(9) The ksetrajha is one with Isvara . 3 

(10) To know the conditioned self as identical with the 
unconditioned Brahman is samyagjnana.'* 

It is this Samyagjnana which is everywhere declared by 
Sankara to be the immediate and the only cause of liberation 
or summura bonum. "All those who teach the final release 
of the soul are agreed that it results form perfect knowlege." 5 
And as philosophy is Samyagjnana, one of its ideals will be 
the reconciliation of diverse forms of religious insight. San¬ 
kara does not fail to keep this ideal constantly before him. 
This is why he repeatedly insists: "ekavakyatvata sarvasrut- 
inama". In all his works he is endeavouring to lay down the 
foundational principles of religion itself, principles which 
every philosophy of religion should take into account and 
ignorance of which can only result in narrow sectarianism 
or blind dogmatism. His philosophy is an exhibition of the 
universal principles of religion and not of the dogmas of any 
particular party, creed or church. This is why, says Sankara, 
there is no chance of his Advaitism coming into conflict 
with any particular philosophy or religion. "The Vedic phi¬ 
losophy, the cardinal principle of which is the oneness of 
the Self in everyone, is not opposed to any of these views 
because it is nondifferent from each of them, just as there is 
no opposition between one's own self, and one's hands, feet, 
etc.'* 3 Sankara claims that the principles of his philosophy 
are the only principles which can harmonize the warring 
creeds by bringing them into the unity of a system and assign¬ 
ing them their rightful and proper plages in that system. In 
basing his philosophy on the Upanisads, which are a reposi¬ 
tory of possible "varieties of religious experience", Sankara 

1 Gita. S.B., XV. 1. 

2 ibid., XIII. 2. 

3 ibid,, XIII. 26. 

4 ibid., IV. 25. 

5 S. B.. II. 1. 11; II. 1. 1; II. 1. 3; II. 2. 10; III. 3. 32. 

6 Mand. S. B., III. 17. 
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avoids that "narrowness in the selection of evidence" which, 
as Professor Whitehead says, is "the chief danger to philoso¬ 
phy." 1 


This Samyagdarsana which directly leads to and culm¬ 
inates in the immediate vision of the Good is the same as 
the Paravidya of the Upanisads. This is also the same as 
the Brahmavidya; and accordingly its subject is the same as 
that of Brahmavidya. Following the Upanisads, Sankara 
makes the distinction between Para and Apara Vidya, and 
this distinction which is adopted by him is identical with 
that which is present in the Upanisads. Paravidya is concerned 
with the understanding of the nature of the supreme Good, 
which is intrinsic, absolute and eternal (Nihsreyasa); and 
other intellectual disciplines which concern themselves with 
the instrumental values, with the goods which are relative 
and extrinsic, are referred to as Aparavidya. Paravidya is 
the higher knowledge as it leads to and culminates in the 
vision of the Good; Aparavidya is the lower knowledge, as 
its fruit is confined to the relative goods, which are certainly 
lower in rank than the absolute and intrinsic Good. "The 
distinction of lower and higher knowledge is made on 
account of the diversity of their results, the former leading to 
mere worldly exaltation (abhyudaya), the latter to eternal 
beatitude or summum bonum (nihsreyasa)." 2 

This distinction between higher knowledge (Paravidya) 
and lower knowledge (Aparavidya) is the same as that 
between "dharmavijhana" and "brahmavijhana” which 
Sankara makes at the very outset in his commentary on the 
Brahma Sutra. "The results as well as the objects of the 
inquiry differ in the two cases; the knowledge of active religi¬ 
ous duty has for its^jruit worldly exaltation, and that again is 
relative to and dependent upon human effort; knowledge of 
Brahman, on the other hand, has for its fruit eternal beatitude 
and this does not depend on human effort or volition. 
Religious merit is something to be accomlished, and does 

1 p. R., P. 477. — 

2 s. b:, i. 2 . 2i, qrm fwrtft ^ 
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not exist at the time when knowledge is sought, because it is 
relative to human effort. In the Brahman-Mimamsa, on the 
other hand, the object of inquiry is Brahman, and it is some¬ 
thing already existent, for it is eternal and is not relative to 
human volition." 1 

Aparavidya is also called "Karmavidya" by Sankara, and 
is mentioned as a preliminary to the knowledge of Brahman. 2 
It is so called because it deals with good and bad actions, 
their means and results, and consists merely of mandatory 
and prohibitory injunctions 3 This kind of knowledge is not 
at all directed towards the realization of the supreme values 
of life, and consequently is impotent to remove faults like 
ignorance, which are the cause of transmigratory existence. 
Sankara, therefore, says that this "Aparavidya is avidya", and 
insists upon its removal. 4 According to him, when one has 
known all the contents of this Aparavidya, one has really 
known nothing that deserves to be called knowledge of truth 
(tattvatah). 6 Likewise, in his commentary on the Brahma 
Sutra ( 1-4-6 ) he points out that the distinction between 
Paravidya and Aparavidya is the same as that between Vidya 
and Avidya, the former dealing with "the Good" (Nihsreyasa), 
and the latter with "worldly exaltation (Abhyudaya)." 0 Apara¬ 
vidya is Avidya because it leads to the attainment of relative 
values only. 

Paravidya is also called Parmatmavidya by Sankara 7 , 
according to whom philosophy deals not only with the high¬ 
est value (Nihsrevasa, Moksa) but also with the highest 
reality (Parmatman, Aksara), because the one is inseparable 
from the other and both are one and the same. Thus in 
accordance with his belief in the oneness and inseparability 
of the highest value and the most truly real, he lays down, in 
entire agreement with the spirit of the Upanisads, that "the 

1 S. B., I. 1. 1. 

2 S. B., I. 2. 21. 

3 Mund. S. B., I. 1. 1. 

4 ibid., I. 1. 4. 

5 ibid. 

7 S. b!. III. 3. 31; Mund. S. B., I. 1. 4. 
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subject-matter of Paravidya is that Aksara-Brahman,also known 
as Puru^a, which is the essence of the universe, from which 
as its immortal source the universe proceeds and into which 
it is again absorbed, the Purusa upon whose being known 
everything becomes known.'' 1 "By Paravidya is meant that 
knowledge of the Immutable(Aksara) which is to be had through 
the Upanisads." 2 Thus we are led to the same conclusion as 
we have established previously, namely that philosophy 
deals not with reality as abstracted from value, but with value 
of which reality is a form. In Sankara's language Philosophy 
deals with the nature of Brahman not only as the source of 
all reality and existence and as the Atman of everyone, but 
also as the "param nihsreyasa", the supreme Good, the eter¬ 
nal beatitude. And philosophy is nothing other than Para¬ 
vidya. Thus we find Sankara formulating the problem of 
Paravidya indifferently in either of these two ways: 

1. (a) ''The Indestructible is the subject of the higher 

knowledge.'' 3 

(b) "Paravidya is really Parmatmavidya, i. e., vidya 
or knowledge dealing with the nature of the 
highest Self.'' 4 

(c) ''The Indestructible, who is the source of all 
beings and the Self of everyone, is the subject- 
matter of Paravidya.'' 5 6 

2. (a) "Paravidya deals with the highest Good ( Nih 

sreyasa )."* 

(b) "Moksa is the subject-matter of Paravidya." 7 

(c) "Moksa, which is the highest Bliss, is the subject 
of Paravidya." 8 


1 Mund. S. B., II. 1. I: I. I. 5; S. B., I. 2. 21. 

2 Mund. S. B.. I. 1. 5. 

3 S. B., I. 2. 21. 

4 Mund. S. B., I. 1. 4. 

5 Ibid., I. 1. 5. 

6 S. B. I. 2. 21. 

7 Mund.S. B., I. 2. 1. 

8 ibid. 
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Sankara gives an admirable summary of his distiction 
between Para and Apara Vidyas in the following words, in 
his commentary on the Mundaka Upanisad: "The next text 
is begun to distinguish between the bondage of Samsara and 
Moksa, the subject-matter of these two kinds of knowledge 
respectively ( i.e. Para and Apara ). Of these the subject of 
Aparavidya is samsara, which consists in the variety of action, 
its means such as doer, and its results, which is without 
beginning or end, and which being misery in its nature, 
should be discarded by every embodied being. The subject 
of Paravidya is Moksa, which consists in the cessation of 
Samsara, which is without beginning and end, undecaying, 
immortal, deathless, fearless, pure and clear, of the nature of 
being centred in the Self, and is transcendent bliss. These, 
Agnihotra and the rest, enjoined in the Vedas, form the road, 
the means for the attainment of the necessary fruits. ' x "These 
ignorant men, regarding the sacrificial and charitable acts as 
most important, do not know any other help of bliss (i.e., the 
other called knowledge of Self). Having enjoyed in the top of 
heaven—the place of pleasure—the fruits of their Karma, they 
enter again into this world of men or even an inferior world." 1 2 3 
"But those who possess the knowledge contrary to that of 
the persons previously mentioned, the hermits of the forest 
and the sanyasins, go through the orb of the sun, through the 
northern route indicated by the sun, their good and bad 
deeds being consumed, to Satyaloka, where is the immortal 
Purusa, the first-born undecaying Hiranyagarbha. With this 
end the movements within the pale of samsara attainable 

through Aparavidya.But this is not what is meant by 

Moksa.The consumption of Karma spoken of is only 

relative; all the result of Aparavidya, being of the nature of 
ends and means and diversified by the difference of acts, 
means and fruits, and partaking of duality, is only this much 
which ends with reaching Hiranygarbha." 8 

Sankara draws exactly the same distinction in almost 
the same words between the fruits of Karma and Brahma- 


1 Mund. S.B., I. 2. 21. 

2 ibid., I. 2. 10. 

3 Ibid., I. 2.11. 
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vidya in his commentary on B. S. 1.1.4, 1 2 3 and lays down that 
Moksa, which is the same as Brahman, is not something to be 
effected by having recourse to means. It is not the result of 
meritorious action, but is "asadhyam" and "nityasiddhasva- 
bhavam.”And at another place in the same work 8 he identifies 
Aparavidya with Karmavidva, and Paravidya with Brahmavi- 
dya. Paravidya is also called simply "Vidya” and Aparavidya 
receives the name of Avidya.- There is nothing in San¬ 
kara's writings to lend support to Deussen's view 4 that the 
distinction between Para and AparaVidya, as outlined by him 
in his commentary on ih=* Brahma Sutra, is different from that 
ound in the "Introduction to Mundaka Upanisad.” This view 
misrepresents Sankara's position. According to Sankara the 
basis of the distinction between Paravidya and Aparavidya is 
their competency to lead to the realization of the summum 
bonum; the first succeeds in this mission, the second fails. 
This is the only view entertained by Sankara in all his works. 
Aparavidya includes "Karma" and "Upasana". Both of these 
fail to bring about eternal beatitude. ' Action (sacrifices), to¬ 
gether with a full comprehension of the deities of Prana and 
the rest, is a means to the attainment of Brahmaloka by the 
road known as 'Light’ &c. Action by itself (without a know¬ 
ledge of Deities) is a means to the world of Manes by the 

road known as 'Smoke' &c.But in neither of these two 

roads is there an absolute accomplishment of the highest 
end of man. And hence that which is independent of Action, 
the knowledge of the secondless Self, ought to be explained. 
Apart from the knowledge of this secondless Self there is no 
absolute attainment of eternal beatitude." 5 Paravidya is this 
very knowledge of the secondless Self. 

In his commentary on the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad the 
same distinction is present; there it appears as the distinction 
between Vidya andAvidya. The basis as well as the essence 
of the distinction is the same: Vidya leading to "Nihsreyasa", 

1 I 

2 S.B.,1. 2. 21. 

3 ibid., I. 4.6. 

4 D.S.V., P 131. 

5 Chand. S.B., I. 1.1. 
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Avidya to "Abhyudaya." The former is the absolute good, 
the latter merely instrumental and relative good. Avidya 
presupposes the distinction of action, its factors and results; 
Vidya teaches the non-difference of the universe from 
Brahman, and points out that diversity is ultimately false. A 
comparison of the following statements with Sankara's uttera¬ 
nces in his other works will confirm this:— 

"The inner Self is the subject matter of Brahmavidya. 
But that of ignorance is relative existence, which consists of 
the ends and means of rites with five factors, which again 
depend on the division of men into four castes, e'c. It is by 
nature alternately manifest and unmanifest like the tree and 
the seed, and is made up of name, form and action. This 
relative existence has been dealt with in the passage beginn¬ 
ing, 'He (who worships another god thinking) he is one, and 
I am another, does not know', and concluded in the passage, 
'This indeed consists of three things: name, form,and action'." 
One aspect of it is in accordance with the scriptures and 
makes for progress, leading up to the world of Hiranyagarbha; 
while the other aspect is not in accordance with the scriptures 
and causes degradation down to the level of stationary 
objects.' 11 

''Rites with five factors, such as wife, son and wealth, 
are the subject-matter of avidya because they do not lead to 

the attainment of the Self.They have been prescribed 

in the Sruti as means to the attainment of the world of men, 
of the manes and of the gods, not as means to the attainment 
of the Self. They have been mentioned as producing those 
specific results." "The whole universe of action, its factors 
and its results, beginning with the Undifferentiated, comes 
within the category of Avidya. And the supreme Self, which 
is beyond the Undifferentiated, does not consist of name, 
form and action and is the subject-matter of Vidya.''® 

Paravidya is also called Nirgunavidya by Sankara, and 
to Aparavidya is given the name of Sugunavidya. 8 "In the 


1 Brhad. S. B., II. 4. I. 

2 ibid. 1.3. 2. 

3 S. B., III. 3. 31; IV. 1. 13. 
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case of Sagunavidya there exists such an injunction, and the 
corresponding complementary passages declare that he 
who possesses such knowledge obtains lordly power and 

cessation of all sin.We, therefore, conclude that the fruit 

of this vidya is the acquisition of lordly power, preceded by 
the destruction of all sins In the case of Nirgunavidya there 
is no corresponding injunction; nevertheless the destruction 
of all works follows from the knowledge that our true Self is 
not an agent. 1 ' 1 The fruit attached to the Sagunavidya is Ihe 
same as that belonging to Aparavidya, namely worldly exalta¬ 
tion and acquisition of lordly power. There is no doubt 
that Sagunavidya is regarded by Sankara as Avidya, and is 
possible only during the state when ignorance envelops the 
individual soul; for, says Sankara, Upasana, worship, implies 
a distinction between the worshipper and the worshipped, 
and this feeling lasts only so long as the realization of the 
selfhood of Brahman does not take place. 2 As this worship 
of Brahman is tainted with ignorance, it cannot lead to the 
highest good. Its highest result is worldly exaltation. "The 
going on the path of the gods is connected equally with all 

those Sagunavidyas which have exaltation as their fruit. 

Not by faith and austerities alone, unaided by knowledge, 
can that path be attained. Through knowledge they mount to 
that place from which all desires have passed away; those 
who are skilled in works only do not go there, nor penitents 
devoid of knowledge." 3 

Paravidya is philosophy of value, one may say, eternal 
value, par excellence. Aparavidya falls far short of it. Para- 
vidya is to Aparavidya what light is to darkness. When 
Sankara calls Aparavidya Avidya and regards it as "nindani- 
ya' 1 , a3 “nirakartavya", he is not to be understood as giving 
vent to passion or prejudice. His dissatisfaction with Apara¬ 
vidya is the result of his awareness of something which is the 
most perfect embodiment of the highest value and the great¬ 
est reality. It is a reality in which all contradictions and 
conflicts are resolved. It is possible for man to realize this 
state; or, to change the expr ession, to become this reality. 

1 ibid., IV. 1. 13. ~ 

2 S B , I. 1. 12. 

3 Ibid.. III. 3.31 
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And when man attains it, the universe appears to him to be 
a necessary expression of Divine Life. God is reconciled to 
the universe and the universe to God. This something is 
Moksa, which is perfect Bliss,perfect Awareness, and perfect 
Being. Accordingly, Sankara has no hesitation in giving 
expression to his deep-rooted conviction that "everything 
other than Moksa is the subject-matter of Avidya". 1 

V 

DEUSSEN'S INTERPRETATION OF SANKARA'S 

DISTINCTION BETW EEN_PARA AND APARA 
VIDYA 

It would not have been necessary to devote so much 
space to the truth that Paravidya deals with the intrinsic or 
highest value (Nihsreyasa) and Aparavidya with the instru¬ 
mental value (Abhyudaya), had there not been a misunder¬ 
standing about the exact subject-matter of the two, as will 
appear from the discussions which are to follow immediately. 
One writer has even held the view that two different concep¬ 
tions of Paravidya are to be met with in Sankara's writings. 2 
This is not all. The same writer authoritatively claims that 
the two conceptions of Para and Apara Vidya are not very 
"clearly separated from each other” by Sankara; they "rather 
meet us everywhere interwoven with each other”. 3 Thus 
there are "false connections" "in the organism of his system", 
and he "has fallen short of the greatness of his own point of 
view", and" lagged behind the full scope of his thoughts'*. 4 
Deussen takes "endless pains" to reconstruct Sankara's views 
and place them in what he thinks a clearer light. We shall 
now proceed to examine whether there is any truth in Deus- 
sen's view regarding Sankara's distinction between Paia and 
Aparavidya. At any rate, the detailed discussion which we 
have undertaken above has shown one important thing, 
namgly the inner unity of Sankara’s thought regarding the 

1 Brahad. S.B., IV. 5.15. 

2 D.S.V., P. 131. 

3 Ibid., P. 98. 

4 Ibid., P. 101. 
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proper subject-matter of Paravidya, as outlined in his diffe¬ 
rent works. 

Deussen gives the following account of Sankara's disti¬ 
nction between Para and Apara Vidya in his work, "The 
system of the Vedanta". The Metaphysics of the Vedanta 
has two forms, a theological, exoteric, and a philosophical, 
esoteric from. They are present in all the five provinces of 
the Vedanta teaching, namely theology, cosmology, psycho¬ 
logy, the doctrine of transmigration, and that of liberation. 
They stand in a continuous contradiction. These two conce¬ 
ptions are not clearly separated from each other, but rather 
meet us everywhere interwoven with each other. 

In ihe province of Theology we find the contrast made 
between exoteric and esoteric doctrines under the names of 
Apara or Saguna Vidya and Para or Nirguna Vidya. The 
object of Paravidya is the higher Brahman, and of the Apara 
the lower Brahman, the aim of the former is "samyagdarsana", 
and its one and only fruit is liberation; the aim of the latter is 
not knowledge but worship of Brahman, and its fruit is either 
"prospering of works (karmsamrdhi)" or "heavenly happiness 
(abhyudaya)” or "gradual liberation (krama-muk+i)"- 1 

When we pass to the sphere of Cosmology we find that 
"the question is here no longer the contrast between apara 
and para vidya, but another, the contrast between two stand¬ 
points which are distinguished as the standpoint of worldly 
action (vyavaharavastha) and the standpoint of the highest 
reality (parmarthavsatha). The former is that of the Avidya, 
and the latter that of the Vidya.”* The former is the "empi¬ 
rical" standpoint; the latter is the "metaphysical". 8 These 
two standpoints are the counterparts in the sphere of Cosmo¬ 
logy of the Para and Apara Vidya of Theology . 4 The standpoint 
of vyavaharavastha teaches "the creation of the world by 
Brahman and a wandering of the soul rendered individual by 
the Upadhis". 6 From the standpoint of parmarthavastha, "the 

1 ibid., PP. 102, 455. 

2 ibid., P. 106 

3 ibid., P. 459. 

4 ibid., P. 459. 

5 ibid., P. 459. 
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possibilty of a creation and a transmigration ceases along 
with plurality"; 1 '"there can be as little question of the origin 
of the world as of its existence, but only of there being nei¬ 
ther anything different from the Brahman nor any plurality 
of things and that the world extended in names and forms is 

non-existent.... ..." 2 This standpoint "denies.the 

validity of the ideas of creation and existence of the world 
as well as the individuality and wanderings of the soul". 3 

The Paravidya "is distinguished, on the one side, from 
empiric cosmology and psychology, Avidya;andon the other 
from the doctrine of the aparam, sagunam Brahman, of its 
worship and the entering into it by way of devayana; this is 
the apara vidya, sagunavidya". 4 According to Deussen, 
this apara vidya is nothing but metaphysics in an empiric 
dress, that is, Vidya as it appears considered from the stand¬ 
point ofavidya" (the realism innate in us). Deussen is careful 
to point out that "this definition" of apara vidya is not, how¬ 
ever, found in Sankara, "as in general the distinction of the 
esoteric and the exoteric doctrine, and the inner connection 
of the latter as well as of the former, does not attain the 
clearness with which" he expresses it 6 . He believes that 
unless this distinction is expressed in the way in which he 
expresses it, we shall "have to renounce a full comprehension 
of the system". 

"The parmirthavastha of Cosmology and Psychology 
forms a whole with the paravidya of Theology and Eschato¬ 
logy" 6 ; and Sankara has connected them together in the unity 
of an esoteric system. 7 But he "was not so clearly conscious" 
of the fact "that quite analogously, the vyavaharavastha of 
the doctrine of creation and transmigration are to be connect¬ 
ed with the aparavidya of.a personal God and a soul 

which departs to him after death in the unity of an exoteric 

1 ibid., P. 106. 

2 ibid., P. 100. 

3 ibid., P. 459. 

4 ibid., P. 100. 

5 ibid., P. 100. 

6 ibid., P. 106. 

7 ibid., P. 101. 
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metaphysics ." 1 "The aparavidya cannot exist without the 
vyavaharavastha. The reality of samsara and the reality of 

creation stand and fall together.The aparavidya 

demands, as its complement, the realism of the doctrine of 

creation.In exacdy the same way the vyavaharavastha 

of the teaching of creation cannot exist without the aparavidya 
of sagunam Brahman, for in order to create, Brahman requires 

a plurality of.powers.but these stand in 

contradistinction to a nirvisesama brahma.Unconscious 
of this ideal of an exoteric system of metaphysics, Sankara 

was "prevented.from connecting together—as he 

did in the case of the paravidya—the aparavidya also, with 
his doctrine of the creation of the world and Samsara .'' 8 But 
' the inner necessary connection between the vyavaharavas¬ 
tha and the aparavidya", as "demonstrated" by Deussen, 
"comes more or less clearly to Sankara's consciousness " 4 in 
certain passages. From these facts Deussen has felt' himself 
justified in "the weaving together of the teaching of the 

sagunam brahma, of a world thereby created.into a 

whole of exoteric metaphysics ." 5 But he reminds us again 
"that it must still be borne in mind that Sankara did not reach 
full clearness as to the necessary connection of the exoteric 
doctrines" 6 , and his "weaving together" of these was entirely 
essential and indispensable for "a full comprehension of the 
system ." 7 

But, according to Deussen, what is most disappointing 
in Sankara is that "to the detriment of clearness and logic 
this dual standpoint in Psychology and Cosmology is not 
always strictly adhered to. The system takes up the metaphy¬ 
sical standpoint as a rule and neglects the empirical without, 
however, denying or being able to deny its relative right of 
existence ." 8 Sankara takes endless pains to maintain the 

1 ibid. P.106. 

2 ibid. P. 107. 

3 ibid. P. 1C1. 

4 ibid. P. 107. 

5 ibid. P. 108. 

6 ibid. P. 108. 

7 ibid. P. 100, 

8 ibid. P.460. 
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teaching of the creation of the world through the Brahman, 
and to unify it with his better insight into the identity of the 
two, by trying to show that the cause and effect are identical, 
and then constantly asserting that the doctrine of creation 
had only the aim of teaching this identity of the world with 
Brahman, a view which cannot be brought into harmony 
with the ample and realistic treatment which he himself 
bestowed on it . 1 In Deussen’s view creation is the subject- 
matter of aparavidya. "This aparavidya treats the creation 
in the Cosmology very fully and regards it as real ." 2 Because 
“this dual standpoint in Psychology and Cosmology is not 
strictly adhered to" by Sankara, Deussen speaks of "fluctua¬ 
tions between the empirical and metaphysical standpoints", 
and regards them "as historical monuments of a stage through 
which the philosopher first struggled to fuller clearness 
without entirely effacing from his work the traces of the 
intermediate stage he had passed through ." 3 Thus it is that 
"the solution of the cosmological problem is first sought from 
the empirical standpoint and only when this method fails is 
the metaphysical teaching of identity called in ." 4 This is the 
"shortcoming" in Sankara 5 , and this is how he "has lagged 
behind the full scope of his thought" 8 , and in "the weaving 
together of the teachings" of aparavidya and vyavaharavas- 
tha lie the "improvements" made by Deussen, which, of 
course, are "suggested" by Sankara himself . 7 Deussen's 
view is shared by Professor Radhakrishnan in his "Indian 
Philosophy" 8 , and by Thibaut in his Introduction to the Tran¬ 
slation of Sankara's Commentary on the Brahma Sutra . 9 

VI 

CRITICAL CONSIDERATION OF DEUSSEN'S VIEW 
THE UNITY OF SANKARA'S THOUGHT 

Deussen, it must be said at the very outset, has missed 
the true import of Sankara's distinct ion between Para and 

"I ibid. P. 101. —— 

2 ibid. P. 460. 

3 ibid. P. 273. 

4 ibid 

5 ibid. 

6 ibid. P. 101. 

7 laid., P. 273. 

8 Vol. II. PP. 468, 518-519 

9 PP. CXIII. CXV1. 
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Apara Vidya, and as the result of this Sankara's philosophical 
system has presented itself to him in an entirely false light. 
It is a persistent misreading of Sankara's works which is 
responsible for the view ihat "the metaphysics of the Ved* 
anta has two forms", that there are two "theologies", two 
"cosmologies", two "psychologies" and so on, and they 
stand in a continuous contradiction. To think so is to do 
violence to the inner systematic unity of Sankara's thought. 
There is nothing in Sankara's writings to show that the view 
held by Deussen regarding the distinction between Para and 
Apara Vidya is acceptable to him. As I have proved above, 
according to Sankara the distinction between Para and 
Apara Vidya is made on account of the diversity of their 
results, the former leading to mere worldly exalta ion (abhyu- 
daya ), the latter to eternal beatitude or summum bonum 
( nihsreyasa ); and this distinction is maintained by him 
throughout his works. The distinction is an axiological one 
and is fully consistent with the value standpoint adopted by 
Saiikara. There is only one "metaphysics" in Sankara and it 
is the metaphysics of value and its problem is the investiga¬ 
tion of the nature of that supreme value and the relation in 
which it stands to what human consciousness regards as the 
highest reality. There is no other problem which Sankara 
sets before himself. To think otherwise is to shut one’s eyes 
to the opening pages of his Brahma Sutra Bhasya, in which 
he formulates the problem of Brahmavidva. ParavidyS, 
according to Sankara, is the same as Brahmavidya, the same 
as Vidya, the same as Nirguna Vidya; these terms have the 
same connotation and are interchangeable. Paravidya is 
Parmalmavidya, the science of the Highest Self, and it is also 
science of the Highest Good In Brahman these two come 
together and coincide. 

Likewise we have failed to discover any evidence in 
support of Deussen s view that the contrast between "apara” 
and "para” Vidya has reference to Theology, and that bet¬ 
ween vyavaharavastha and parmarthavastha” has refe¬ 
rence to Cosmology. The standpoint of vyavaharavastha is 
that of £vidya;this Avidya, according to Deussen, is-"empiric 
Cosmology and Psychology", and is distinguished from 
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Aparavidya or Saguna vidya. This over-nice distinction bet¬ 
ween Paravidya and Parmarthavastha, which together form 
an esoteric system of metaphysics, drawn with so meticulous 
care by Deussen, serves only to hide Sankara's meaning and 
not clear it. Similarly Sankara's meaning is misunderstood 
when a distinction is drawn by Deussen between Avidya and 
Aparavidya or Sagunavidya. According to Sankara, Apara¬ 
vidya is nothing but Avidya, and the content of Aparavidya, 
which is admitted by Deussen to be Upasana, is possible 
only during the state when Avidya or ignorance envelops 
the soul . 1 Aparavidya is Avidya because it is wholly occupi¬ 
ed with relative values which are the result of merit, 
and demerit, and does not take any account of the eternal 
values, which are absolute and not relative to human activity 
and so not karmasadhya. This Aparavidya is no "metaphy 
sics", as Deussen thinks it is, not even "metaphysics in an 
empiric dress". Brahmavidya or Parmacmavidya is the only 
"metaphysics" of which any systematic exposition is to be 
met with in Sankara. Deussen s attempt to provide us with 
a definition of Aparavidya as "metaphysics in an empiric 
dress" does no justice to Sankara's view. According to San¬ 
kara even the highest truths, the truths which constitute the 
subject-matter of Paravidya, have to be expressed in an 
"empiric dress"; and this empiric dress is language. Langua¬ 
ge, Sankara believes, in a very real sense creates "reality" 2 . 
It is no speciality of Aparavidya that it has an "empiric 
dress". Even the scriptures which deal with Brahman, with 
Moksa, with absolute truth, have got an empiric dress, and 
this is why Sankara does not recognize them as completely 
transcending the sphere of Avidya . 3 Deussen admits that 
this definiton of Aparavidya "is not found in Sankara ". 4 The 
truth is that this definition is not acceptable to him. His defi 
nition of Aparavidya we have given above. Sankara has not 
left us in the dark regarding it, and we need not have re¬ 
course to guesses for inventing one. 

T Mand. S.B., I. 1.4. 

2 Chanel s. b„ vi. 1.1, frnmo I 

3 S. B. I. 1. 1. 

4 D. S. V., P. 100. 
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The evils of this "dual standpoint’' which has been 
made by Daussen the starting point for further investigation 
into Sankara's philosophy are seen more prominently in 
his account of Sankara's cosmological speculations. The 
most critical consequence of this line of thought has been 
that Deussen has been led to the view that creation is the 
subject'matter of Aparavidya. Starting with the assumption 
that the metaphysics of the Vedanta has two forms, and 
both run parallel and are present in all the provinces of 
the Vedanta teaching, he has found it incumbent upon him 
to trace these two forms in the sphere of cosmology also. 
Bui, from the parmarthinka point of view, Sankara denies 
that there is any multiplicity; "therefore, in the department 
of Cosmology, there can be as little question of the origin 
of the world as of its existence " 1 from this point of view. 
From this arises also the necessity of referring creation to 
Aparavidya. All this, however, is contrary to Sankara's teach¬ 
ing. The subject-matter of Paravidya is that Aksara-Brahman 
who is the source as well as the essence of the universe and 
upon whose being known every other thing becomes known . 8 

A confusion arises in Deussen's mind, because he does 
not realize that the word "srsti'' in Sankara's works is used to 
mean not only ( i) phenomenal diversity, but also ( ii ) 
dependence upon Brahman and non-otherness from it. So 
iar as the diversity is concerned, it is not ultimate, and 
srsti sruti speaking of it is secondary; so far as the second 
sense of the word is concerned, scriptural texls speaking of 
it are primary and convey ultimate truth. Denial of "crea¬ 
tion" ( srsti ) in the first sense is perfectly consistent with 
its affirmation in the second sense, and one need not regard 
these as two different "doctrines'' of creation and refer them 
to two different "vidyas". Because Deussen started with 
the presumption that there are two "cosmologies” in San¬ 
kara, this line of speculation was not open to him, and he was 
prevented by this presumption from realizing the inner 
unity of Sankara's apparently contradictory statements that 
"si sti-Sruti" is "gaum" and at the same time it is "not gaum". 

1 ibid. 

2 Muud. S. B., 11. 1. 1* 
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If creation in the sense of "dependent emergence” were not 
a fact, Lhe very truth for which Vedanta stands, namely "that 
by knowledge of the one the many become known", would 
have to be given up . 1 It is the fundamental tenet of Sankara's 
philosophy that the highest good results from the knowledge 
of that which is the one Source of the universe . 2 The 
"metaphysical' point of view, as Deussen interprets it does 
not explain creation but explains it away; it is no doctrine of 
creation, but a denial of any doctrine of creation; and such 
a view was far removed from Sankara's mind. Ultimately 
this confusion and misunderstanding is traceable to Deussen's 
ignorance of the fact that the standpoint which Sankara 
adopts is the standpoint of value. There is nothing to be said 
against Deussen's view that "Sankara's system takes up the 
metaphysical standpoint as a rule " 3 provided that by it is 
understood "the standpoint of value"; but from this point of 
view there can arise no question of "neglecting" "the 
empirical'' without, however, denying or being able to deny 
its relative right of existence . 4 "Value" is of "facts", and facts 
are implied in it; though, of course, value is something more 
than the bare facts. "Value" does not negate the "fact"; it 
only demands that the "fact" b? recognized as having its 
being in "value". 


What Deussen calls the parmirthavastha of creation is 
not concerned with denying the "validity of the world” but 
with determining the "value” of the world of creation. And 
its value is that it is an expression of Divine life and Divine 
fulness. Creation thus signifies the Brahmanhood of the world 
and the Self-hood of Brahman; Brahman is the Atman of the 
entire universe. It is only ignorance of the value character 
of Sankara's philosophy and inability to draw out its conse¬ 
quences that can find any difficulty in reconciling the view 
that "the doctrine of creation had only the aim of teaching 
identity of ihe world with Brahman ” 5 with "the ample and 

1 S. B., II. 3. 6. ~ 

2 Prasna. S. B., VI. 1. 

3 D. S. V., P. 460. 

4 ibid. 

5 D. 5. V., P. 101. 
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realistic treatment" which Sankara "bestowed upon it ". 1 One 
really fails to see how the "realism" of creation comes in 
conflict with its Brahmanhood, which is its "value". Deussen 
fails to rise to the height from which Sankara is inviting him 
to view the universe. There can be no doubt about the great¬ 
ness of Deussen's work. His "System of the Vedinta" is 
one of the best works that have been written up to this time 
on this subject and for a long time to come students of San 
kara will have to turn to it. But its great drawback is that it 
fails to recognize the value standpoint which is central to 
Sankara's philosophy. Form the existential point of view, 
which is what Deussen adopts, there can be no end to the 
"tluctuations" and "inconsistencies" which his interpreters 
find in him. It is again ignorance of the value point of view 
which is responsible for Deussen's view "that the solution of 
the cosmological problem is first sought from the empirical 
standpoint, and only when this method fails is the metaphy¬ 
sical teaching of identity called in ''. 2 The existence of the 
cosmos is perfectly reconcilable with its divineness; the latter 
constitutes its value. This is the strength of Sankara's system 
rather than its "shortcoming" as Deussen supposes. 

The upshot of this discussion is that there are not two 
rival systems of metaphysics struggling for mastery in Sankara; 
there are not two theologies, two cosmologies, two psycholo¬ 
gies, and creation is not the subject-matter of Aparavidya. It 
is incorrect to say that Paravidya denies the validity of the 
ideas of creation and of the existence of the world. Paravidya 
is solely concerned with the ascertainment of the meaning 
and the value of the world and of the creative process. What 
it denies is that these "infinite shiftings of cosmic dust" possess 
any trace of intrinsic value. It is likewise incorrect to say 
that it is Aparavidya, and not Paravidya, which has to take 
upon itself the task of treating the creation in Cosmology 
very fully and treating it as "real". Accordingly there 
is no point in Deussen's suggestion that the ideal of an 
exoteric system of metaphysics demands that Sankara 
should have connected the Aparavidya also with his 


1 ibid., P. 101 . 

2 Ibid., P. 273. 
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doctrine of the creation of the world and samsara; and 
when Deussen takes "endless pains" to weave together 
an exoteric system of metaphysics running parallel to the 
esoteric one, and standing in a continuous contradiction 
with it, he is not aware of the fact that he is introducing a 
dualism in Sankara’s philosophy which considerably weakens 
rather than strengthens it. He claims that Sankara did not. 
reach full clearness as to the necessary connection of the 
exoteric doctrines. The truth is that the ideal of an exoteric 
system of metaphysics with its own theology and cosmology 
was entirely absent from Sankara's mind, and he cannot be 
expected to do a thing which he never proposed to do. And 
when Deussen attempts to lay down the reasons which 

"prevented ' Sankara "from connecting.the aparavidya 

also with his doctrine of the creation of the world", he is 
simply offering an imaginary solution of an imaginary difficul¬ 
ty to the detriment of clearness and consistency. It is high 
time that we learned to give up the notion that Sankara's 
metaphysics has two forms, running parallel and being pre¬ 
sent in all the five provinces of the Vedanta teaching, namely 
theology, cosmology, psychology, the doctrine of transmigra¬ 
tion, and that of libreation. We need not fear that we should 
have to renounce a full comprehension of Sankara's system 
but for this doctrine of dual metaphysics. The plausibility or 
the view that the Parmarthavastha of cosmology and the 
Paravidya of theology together form rival esoteric systems of 
metaphysics arises from the fact that firstly Deussen wrongly 
understands Sankara's explanation of the creation from the 
parmarthika point of view to consist merely in denying the 
origin of the world itself, and secondly he wrongly believes 
that there is an irreconcilable opposition between the "realism" 
of creation of the world and its identity with Brahman. Both 
these errors arise owing to neglect of the standpoint which 
is essential to Sankara's system as a whole, namely the stand¬ 
point of Value. It is not Sankara but Deussen that has "lagged 
behind the full scope of his thoughts" and "fallen short of the 

greatness of this.point of view". The "false connections" 

which Deussen claims to have noted "in the organism of 
( Sankara's ) system " 1 do not constitute a discovery but an 
invention. . 


l D. s. v., P. 101. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE NATURE AND THE MEANS OF 
KNOWLEDGE 

INTRODUCTION 

In the preceding chapters we have tried to explain the 
problems which Sankara's philosophy sets before itself and of 
which it constitutes a solution. We have also given expre¬ 
ssion to our considered view that Sankara stands among the 
greatest systematic thinkers of all times. But this is an "age 
of criticism", as Kant said of his own age, "a criticism from 
which nothing need hope to escape". Philosophy must jus¬ 
tify itself at the bar of reason, if it does not intend to "lose 
all claims to the sincere respect which reason yields only to 
that which has been able to bear the test of its free and open 
scrutiny". Does Sankara's philosophy do all this? Is it 
"philosophy'' in the sense in which the modern age under¬ 
stands philosophy? It has been seriously maintained by 
many reputed scholars that Sankara's philosophy "seeks to 
shelter itself behind its sanctity", and avoids facing the major 
epistemological issues ''on the plea of the imbecility of human 
reason”. It is, they would say, borrowing the words of Kant, 
dogmatic and not critical. Dr. Dasgupta holds that "Sankara 
was not writing a philosophy in the modern sense of the term, 
blit giving us the whole truth as taught and revealed in the 
Upanisads”; reason, according to him, could be used either 
for the "right understanding of the revealed scriptures", or 
"for the refutation of the other systems of thought". Likewise 
Deussen says that in Sankara's commentary .on the Brahma 
Sutra there is not "any discussion of the Pramanas at all' .* 
They are "set aside as inadmissible for the metaphysics of 
the Vedanta ". 8 According to him, the Vedanta even in 
Sankara had not attained that ripeness of thought which can 
enable metaphysics to"attain its contents only through a right 

T~History7vol. I, PP. 434, 435 ~~ 

2 D. S. V., P. 89. 

3 Ibid., P.90. 
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use of the natural means of knowledge ". 1 The result is that 
the Vedanta in Sankara has to "help itself out of the difficulty 
by the short cut of substituting a theological for the philoso¬ 
phical means of knowledge ". 8 Sankara has been able to 
grasp the metaphysical truth by intuition, but he does not 
know the "way of abstract reasoning and scientific proof ". 3 
This is not all. He goes to the length of asserting that the 
Kantian analysis of the cognitive faculty is the only thing 
that oan supply "the true scientific foundation of the Vedanta 

system" 4 , and expresses the hope "that the Indians.will 

accept the teachings of the 'Critique of Pure Reason', when it 
is brought to their knowledge, with grateful respect " 5 An¬ 
other Indian scholar, wholly agreeing with Deussen, wrnes 
that Sankara keeps continually shifting from the vyavaharika 
to the parmarthika standpoint, throws logic overboard, and is 
forced to take his stand upon pure scriptural authority when¬ 
ever he has to answer logical objections against the Advaita 
position.® It is nothing strange if to the European scholar 
who thinks his mind "is not bound by the doctrine of Sruti", 
any attempt to erect a metaphysical system on the basis of 
Sruti should "stand self-condemned ". 7 

The question which an expositor of Sankara has to face 
at the very outset is a very serious one, serious because cn 
an answer to this question will finally depend the position 
which history will assign to Sankara in the hierarchy of the 
systematic thinkers of all times who have made an attempt 
to understand and expound the mystery of exis.ence. The 
question is—is Sankara’s philosophy dogmatism with no ra¬ 
tional basis ? Is it mere "disquisition on the Vedanta-texts 
carried on with the help of arguments which are in confor¬ 
mity with such texts "? 8 Is the task which Sankara's philoso¬ 
phy places before itself nothing other than constructing a 

1 ibid., P. 90. 

2 ibid. 

3 Aspects at the Vedanta, P. 127. 

4 D.S.V. P- 55. 

5 ibid 

6 Belvalkar, P. 18. 

7 Thibaut, P. ciii. 

8 S. B.,. I. 1. 1. 
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system of "pure metaphysic", "without a previous criticism 
of pure reason", basing that system on principles "without 
first asking in what way reason has come into possession of 
them, and by what right it employs them "? 1 At first sight it 
seems that Sankara's philosophy is nothing but dogmatism 
which has a naive simplicity about it and which does not 
trouble itself by any thought of examining the presupposi¬ 
tions on which the system is made to rest. For we find him 
confessing at the very outset in his Commentary dn the 
Brahma Sutra 2 that its aim is merely a "disquisition on theVed- 
anta texts, to be carried on with the help of conformable 
arguments", and "the comprehension of Brahman takes place 
by the ascertainment, consequent on discussion of the sense 
of the Vedanta texts, and not by inference or any other 
means of valid knowledge ". 3 But the conclusion to which 
we shall be led in the subsequent discussions will be just 
the reverse of this. Sankara's Advaitism is a rare example 
of a system which is throughout informed by a spirit in the 
highest degree critical and not merely speculative. There 
is not merely imaginative flight in Sankara; there is also, in 
the same degree and to the same extent, that critical pene¬ 
tration without which philosophy would lose all the respect 
to which it is entitled as an intellectual discipline. We shall 
next proceed to an exposition of the epistemological basis of 
the Vedanta of Sankara. The questions which will have to 
be discussed in this connection are the following— 

(i) Is there anything in Sankara's writings which goes 
to substantiate the claim put forward on his behalf 
that he has an independent epistemological stand¬ 
point of his own on which he bases his world-views 
and from which these can be said to follow legiti¬ 
mately ? What is this epistemological standpoint ? 

(ii) In what way is his epistemological standpoint relat¬ 
ed to his theory of Pramanas, especially the Sabda 
Pramana ? What is the connection between his 
theory of the "Means" of Knowledge and his theory 
of the "Validity" of Knowledge ? 

1 Kant: Selections from Kant by Watson, P. 7. ~ 

2 S. B., I. 1. 1. 

3 ibid., I. 1. 2. 
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There should be a harmony between the "theory of 
knowledge” and the "theory of reality", between epistemology 
and ontology. If we look into the history of philosophy, we 
shall find that this has been the driving force of all episte¬ 
mological discussions. Realism and Rationalism, no less 
than Intuitionism and Mysticism, are inspired by this very 
ideal, however qualified be the success they are able to 
achieve. When Jacobi, Germany's apostle of intuition, reco¬ 
mmended the intuitive way of knowing in metaphysics, and 
Schelling insisted that the genius of the artist is a gateway to 
metaphysical knowledge, and "art the organon of philoso¬ 
phy", they were emphasizing the self-same tiufh. The same 
ideal inspires the metaphysical construction of Henri Berg¬ 
son in modern times. He gives expression to this conviction 
in numerous places. 'Theory of knowledge and theory of 
life seem to us inseparable ." 1 'The problem of knowledge 
is one with the metaphysical problem ." 2 And again. ' theory 
of knowledge must be dependent upon me aphysics ." 3 He 
is under the impulse of the same ideal when he says that 
metaphysics claims to dispense with symbols and seizes 
reality without any expression, translation or symbolic repre¬ 
sentation. Realism stands tor the same ideal, whether it 
believes in the independence of the immanent or the transcen¬ 
dence of the independent; and however polemical may 
be its attitude toward Idealism, both keep the same end 
in view, believing that there should be a harmony be- 
twekn the epistemological standpoint and the world-views 
which follow form it. The ideal has not always been 
achieved. Modern Realism is a case in point. It betrays 
the divorce .between theory of knowledge and theory of 
reality in the most glaring way. James Bissett Pratt, one 
of the prominent realists of the present day, confesses 
this in his personal statement in "Contemporary American 
Philosophy ”. 4 He writes, "Critical Realism was intended 
and is maintained as a purely epistemological doctrine. 
It would be strange, however, if it has no bearing on 

1 Creative Evolution: Introdution, P. XIII, 

2 ibid., P. 188. 

3 ibid. 

4 Vol. II, PP. 216,217- 
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the problems of ontology. There is, to be sure, little 
agreement among critical realists as to what this agreement 
may be. Several of the members of the group that wrote the 
"Essays" have developed out of their epistemological realism 
a naturalistic metaphysics. As I view the guestion the logic 
of the thing runs quite the other way. The concept of a mind 
that does transcend itself—which is the very centre of Criti¬ 
cal Realism—would seem to me to imply a uniqueness on 
the part of mind such as to separate it rather sharply from 
the physical world and from mechanistic nature". 

Theory of knowledge is the foundation-stone of philoso¬ 
phy and metaphysics is the structure built upon it. But at 
the same time theory of knowledge would degenerate into a 
mere wrangle of words and useless hair-splitting if metaphy¬ 
sical theory were not a direct issue of its special features. It 
stands to the credit of Sankara that he has realized the great¬ 
ness of the principle which we have laid down above, and 
uses it as the star to guide his way. The student of Sankara 
need not go to Kant's''Critique of pure Reason''in order to 
discover the philosophical base of his AdvaiLism; a careful 
study of his commentary on the Brahm Sutra and the Upani- 
sads will supply all that is essential to support the superstruc¬ 
ture of his system. His works, whatever else they may be, 
constitute, at the same time, a magnificent "Critique'' of 
"Spiritual Reason", though not of "Pure Reason” as Kant 
understands it. The greatness of Sankara consists in this, 
that his theory of knowledge is in perfect accord with his 
theory of reality. He recognizes, as Bergson does, that these 
are "inseparable" and the problem of knowledge is one with 
the metaphysical problem . 1 As we proceed in our exposition 
of Sankara's theory of knowledge, we shall be able to refute 
the view that "there is neither in the text nor in the Comment¬ 
ary any discussion of the Pramanas at all"; that they are "set 
aside as inadmissible for the metaphysics of the Vedanta"; that 
the Vedanta is subversive of "the natural means of knowledge"; 
and that it is constantly engaged in "helping itself out of the 
difficulty by the short cut of substituting a theological for the 
philosophical means of knowledge ." 2 In an exposition of 

1 Creative Evolution, P. 188. 

2 D. S. V., PP. 89, 90. 
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Sankara's theory of knowledge we must carefully separate the 
two questions of the source or means of valid knowledge and 
that of the test or criterion of validity. The former is the ques¬ 
tion of the origin of knowledg, the latter of its validity; and an 
answer to the first does not necessarily constitute an answer to 
the second. All the six orthodox systems of Hindu philosophy 
agree that perception, inference and vedic testimony are 
means of valid knowledge, but all of them do not give the 
same answer to the question what constitutes the validity of 
knowledge; nor do they always agree as to the sense in which 
one or other of the valid means of valid knowledge is to be 
understood. First we shall take up the mainly epistemological 
question which is concerned with the nature and significance 
of knowledge as such, and then discuss the significance of 
Sankara's epistemological position and its bearing on his 
theory of pramanas or means of knowledge. Finally we 
shall endeavour to show the extent to which his world¬ 
views can be said to be in line with his epistemological 
conclusions. 


II 

THE NATURE OF KNOWLEDGE AS VASTUTANTRAM 

According to Sankara, the function of knowledge (jrianam) 
is to reveal the real nature of a thing. Knowledge or truth is 
an agreement of thought with reality 1 ; and in the absence of 
adequacy of thought to thing there can be no knowledge. 
Sankara believes that no one can consistently deny relation 
of logic to reality; it would mean denying a relation of logic to 
truth. This shows his sharp disagreement with formal logic, 
which has no concern with reality. On this point Sankara's 
view is similar to that of Bosanquet, who insists upon logic 
being regarded as dealing with reality. According to Sankara, 
"the knowledge of the real nature of a thing does not depend 
on human notions. It depends on the thing itself . 2 "To say 
of a post that it is either a post or a man or something else 
is not to give its truth ." 3 The reason is that there can be no 

1 s. b.. 1 . 1 . 2 . qr«rr^?rr5T»T i 

2 aq; i 

3 ibid. 
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option regarding the real nature of a thing: it cannot be of 
this nature as well as of that nature and also of a third one. 
Knowledge which satisfies this condition, i. e, which reveals 
reality, which is controlled by it, and which is not relative 
to human notions, is real knowledge. It is tattvajriana. 1 ' It is 
samyagjnana, perfect knowledge . 2 It is perfect because it 
has the characteristic mark of uniformity, is identical, and 
always of the same nature, being always determined by and 
under the control of the real thing. 

This characteristic is shared by all knowledge whether 
it is spiritual or sensuous, whether it is intuitional or percep¬ 
tual. Knowledge is one, and its fundamental characteristic 
is the same whether the object of that knowledge is Brahman 
or a post or a milestone along the roadside, whether that 
knowledge is, as Sankara says. Brahmajnana or Arthajnana. 
According to Sankara, the judgment "Fire is hot" embodies 
as valid a knowledge as the judgment "Brahman is sat, cit 
and ananda",or the judgment that "the world is transitory and 
without essence." 

If the knowledge of a reality which is an already exist¬ 
ing one is always vastutaijtram, there is nothing wh ; ch can 
prevent us from comprehending the nature of that reality* 
provided we make use of the right pramana or means of 
knowledge, which, in its turn, will be determined by the 
nature of the reality to be known. In one case sensuous 
perception may be the appropriate means of knowledge; in 
another case the nature of the thing may demand that re¬ 
course be had to spiritual perception or intuition (anubhava). 
Whatever be the pramana employed, the resulting knowledge 
will have the characteristic explained above. The knowledge 
that "fire is hot" can be had only by having recourse to that 
“means of knowledge" known as pratyaksa or perception. 
Even if "the theory of perception adopted by the Advaita 
Vedanta is rather crude on the scientific side", as Professor 
Radhakrishnan thinks it is 2 , the epistemological character of 

1 ibid., 

2 s.b., ii. i. ii, i 

3 I. P., Vol. II, P* 492. 
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the perceptual knowledge, which it has incommonwith all 
knowledge or knowledge as such, emphasized by Sankara, 
constitutes a valuable discovery. As the knowledge of the 
mountain, the molehill and the mustard seed is vastutantram, 
similarly that knowledge also which has the existent Brahman 
for its object is vastutantram and not relative to human no¬ 
tions or authoritative injunctions , 1 Brahman, in spite of the 
fact that it is a "bhutavastu" and being a bhutavastu its 
knowledge is vastutantram,cannot be the object of that means 
of knowledge which is competent to reveal the nature of 
sensible things, namely pratyaksa. Every pramana operates 
within a limited and well-defined sphere. While Pratyaksa 
reveals sensible things, Anubhava is the pramana to be res¬ 
orted to in order to get insight into the nature of the supreme 
values of Being, Consciousness, and Bliss, for which Moksa 
or Brahman is but another word in Sankara's philosophy. 

III 

KNOWLEDGE DISTINGUISHED FROM ACTIVITY 

The characteristic of knowledge as vastutantram accord¬ 
ing to Sankara, serves to distinguish it from "activity". Know¬ 
ledge and activity are entirely different in nature. One of 
the negative marks of "activity" is that it is not concerned 
with revealing the nature of an already existing reality, nor 
is it required to answer to the nature of the thing like know¬ 
ledge; accordingly it is not controlled by the nature of the 
thing. Positively it is wholly relative to and bound up with 
some human individual* Compare the Vedic statement, 
"One who desires heaven must perform the new and full 
moon sacrifices". This sentence enjoining the sacrifice, 
when fully understood, gives rise to knowledge. But the 
knowledge arising from it is not the performance of the sacri¬ 
fice, which alone constitutes "activity". With regard to the 
knowledge, no option is possible, but it is of the essence of 
"activity" to carry option with it. One may perform the new 
and full moon sacrifice, one may not perform it, one may 


1 S.B., I. 1.1; 1.1.4. 
S S.B., 1.1.1. 
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perform it in a way contrary to the prescribed one. This is 
possible because "activity" is wholly "purusatantram” i.e. 
relative to man. One cannot know fixe either as hot or cold, 
for no option is possible where "knowledge" of a thing is 
under consideration, because knowledge must answer to th© 
nature of the thing. But an action whether of ordinary life or 
enjoined by the Veda may either be done or not be done, or 
be done in a different way. A man may, for instance, go 
either by means of a horse, or on foot, or by some other 
means, or not at all. 

In this sense, meditation (dhyanam) and reflection 
(cintanam) are, according to Sankara, activities, though they 
are mental. They are wholly dependent on the meditating 
or the reflecting person. Modern psychologists point out 
that the human mind must interpret the sensations and put 
meaning upon them from its inner resources, in order that 
perception may result. But according to Sankara these 
processes cannot pass for knowledge; they are no doubt 
preliminary to knowledge, but they do not form the essence 
of it. These processes are "activities" (kriya). "Knowledge 
is not a mental activity." 1 Therefore knowledge, although 
mental, widely differs from meditation and the like * "The 

meditation, for instance, on mart and woman as fire. 

is merely an action and dependent on mar; the viewing of 
the well-known fire as fire is not dependent on Vedic state¬ 
ments nor on man, but only on a real thing which is an object 
of perception; it is therefore knowledge and not action." 8 
Upasana,implying all the diverse forms of worship, meditation, 
prayer-offering, is a kind of "activity” because it is ultimately 
purusatantram. Because no option is possible with regard 
to the knowledge of a thing "it has n ver been observed 
either directly to remove some characteristic of a thing or to 

create one;.♦.it can neither create 

nor put a stop to real entity."* Knowledge reveals reality And 
does not create it; the Vedas, which are the repositary 6f 

1 „s. B., 1.1.4. 

2 Ibid, 

3 ibid. 

4 Brhad. S. B., 1. 4. 10. 
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perfect knowledge, "are only informative and not creative. 
A scriptural statement cannot impart any power to a thing.' 1 

IV 

KNOWLEDGE INDEPENDENT OF TIME, PLACE AND 
CIRCUMSTANCES 

Because knowledge is controlled by the already existent 
reality, according to Sankara "it is independent of place, time 
circumstances,etc, as 'fire is hot', and 'the ether is formless,"* 
As the nature of a thing is eternal, because a thing can never 
divest itself of its natural property and be other than what it 
is, knowledge also, which is concerned with the revelation of 
the nature of the thing and which must answer to that nature, 
is characterized by universality and necessity. It is identical 
and uncontradictable. Truth means being of one and the 
same nature. "Fire is hot"—this knowledge, because it ans¬ 
wers to the nature of reality and is bound up with it, is eter¬ 
nally true. The truth of the judgement is not relative to 
particular time, place, and attendant circumstances. This 
characteristic belongs in a way to all kno wledge, as much to 
a priori as to a posieriori knowledge, as much to perceptual 
as to intuitional knowledge. Self-knowledge or knowledge 
of God has as much universality and necessity as the know¬ 
ledge that fire is hot and ether is formless. The latter is as 
much independent of time, place and circumstances, as the 
former, because both are vastutantram. lime, place and 
circumstances are the necessary antecedent of knowledge, 
but they do not enter into its constitution as such. 

This is also the dividing line between "knowledge" and 
"activity''. "Activity, being bound up wnh persons, depends 
on place, time and circumstances." 3 Let us explain the nature 
of activity as distinguished from knowledge by making a 
brief reference to Kant. According to Kant the character of 

1 Ibid,, I. 4. 10. 

2 ibid., iv. s. is. ^ ^ wnsfrrcar 

3 brhad. S.B., IV. 5. 15, | 
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the human mind (with its human sensibility and understand¬ 
ing) determines ‘(along with things-in-themselves) our com¬ 
mon objective world. The human sensibility impresses its 
own stamp, its own forms of space and time, upon the sensa¬ 
tions which it receives, and thus makes the percept. But 
mere unrelated, disconnected percepts would not be know¬ 
ledge; the human understanding connects these percepts by 
imposing upon them the categories which are the different 
forms of conceiving or relating or connecting percepts. The 
mind has to become active in thinking by contributing to the 
manifold of sense the categories; and in this way it prescribes 
its laws to the sensible universe. In this way, says Kant, rea¬ 
son makes the cosmos. According to Sankara, so far as these 
functions of mind are concerned, they do not constitute 
knowledge; they are but operations or activities of mind. 
Sankara is at one with Kant in his assertion that knowledge is 
judgment. But Sankara would say that judgment may mean 
either of two things. It may mean (i) the mental activity of 
judging or (ii) the resulting knowledge, which, according to 
Kant, possesses (in certain cases) universality and necessity. 
According to Sankara, the latter alone can be said to be 
"jnana"; the former is "kriya" merely; it is activity on the part 
of the mind. It is purusatantram. The further development 
of Sankara's philosophy is bound up with the deduction of 
ibe consequences of this epistemological position. 

V 

UNIVERSAL AND PARTICULAR KNOWLEDGE 

Though Sankara holds that all knowledge is independent 
of time, place and circumstances, and there is a necessity 
and universality which characterizes knowledge as such, he 
is not unaware of the distinction between particular know¬ 
ledge and universal knowledge. He fully recognizes that 
there is a knowledge which is merely particular, being con¬ 
fined to the differentiated objects,and is to be sharply disting¬ 
uished from knowledge which is universal, just because it is 
concerned with reality in its absolute and infinite aspect 
and is conducive to the greatest good of man. This distinc¬ 
tion between particular knowledge and universal knowledge 
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is, for Sankara, a distinction of value and not only one of 
logical categories. Safxkara calls it the distinction bet¬ 
ween "Visesa Vijnana" and "Nirvisesa Vijnana'' 1 ; bet¬ 
ween "Upadhivisista Vijnana" and "Saivopadhivivarjita 
jhana" 2 , i. e. knowledge of reality as limited by name and 
form and reality as unlimited by any adjunct,because all limit¬ 
ing adjuncts are nothing other than Brahman which is the 
Reality and a thing cannot be limited by its own self. The 
knowledge that''fire is hot" is no doubt perfect knowledge, sam- 
yagjnana, according to Sankara, and is independent of time 
and place, just as is the case with the knowledge that ' Brah¬ 
man is Sat, Cit and Ananda, and is the S=*lf of everyone". 
But the former is the knowledge of a differentiated object, of 
reality as limited by name and form, of the absolute being 
infected with division and discrepancy 2 Only that know¬ 
ledge, which is the knowledge of Reality as it is in itself, is 
conducive to the attainment of Lhe Highest Good. No such 
fruit attaches, according to Sankara, to the knowledge of 
reality as differentiated by name and form. 3 The knowledge 
that "fire is hot" and "ether is formless", though it is sam- 
yagjnana, is not absoluLe or universal knowledge in the sense 
m which the knowledge that Brahman is the self of every¬ 
one is. The logical form of these judgments is the same, but 
they differ fundamentally in their axiological significance. 


This is why, according to Sankara, the Upanisadic know 
ledge alone deserves to be called universal knowledge, and 
apart from the Upanisads perfect knowledge is impossible. 4 
In other words, samyagjhana or universal knowledge is know¬ 
ledge of things as having their being in and through Brah¬ 
man, and is identical with what Spinoza calls scientia intui- 
tiva. "Fire is hot" is perfect knowledge, 8 only in a certain 
sense and not absolutely. Fire is mere name and form, acco¬ 
rding to Sankara, and fieriness from the "fire" vanishes when 

1 S. B., I. 3. 19; Brhad. S. B., Ii. 1. 19. 

2 s. b , 1.1.12,i I 

9 ibid., ii. 1.14, wgism’jf 'usrftns'V i 

4 $. B., II. 1. 1. 

5 Ibid., II. 1. H. 
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we realize that it is a modification based on words merely. 1 
"Earth being only an effect of water, the only truth would be 
water, and earth would be a mere name. So too, the water 
being an effect of fire, would be a mere name; and the only 
truth would be the fire. Fire too, being arj effect of Being, 
would be a mere name, the only truth being the Pure 

Being.Thus, then, all things being only a modification 

of Pure Being, the knowledge of this makes all things known.''* 
This knowledge alone is perfect knowledge, and "when a 
man realizes the whole variety of beings as resting in the one, 
and as an evolution from that (One) alone, then he becomes 
Brahman". 3 Particular knowledge presents to us the passing, 
changing, particular and accidental. Universal know¬ 
ledge reveals the universal, the changeless and the absolute, 
and is true knowledge. The particular knowledge, or vise- 
savijnana, is knowledge of the real through the limiting ad¬ 
juncts or upadhis. The essence of the upadhi lies in its incom¬ 
pleteness. The knowledge of the particular, of the visesa, is 
knowledge of a thing not having its being in and through the 
Absolute but having a self-subsisting independence and enjoy¬ 
ing an existence in its own right and for its own self. To view 
a thing thus is to view it falsely. 4 The particular knowledge 
is incomplete knowledge, which is the same as knowledge 
of an incomplete reality. The universal knowledge is know¬ 
ledge of the reality in its absolute completeness. 5 

VI 

SANKARA AND KANT ON KNOWLEDGE 

Kant's analysis of knowledge, with its assignment of a 
legislative function to the knowing mind, led him to the 
conclusion that the world we know is a world of appearance 
or phenomena, a world of things as they appear and must 

1 Chnnd., S. B., VI. 4. 1, I 

2 ibid., VI. 4. 4. 

3 Oita. S. B., XIII. 30. 

4 Chand. S. B., VIII. 5. 4. 

5 Bihad. S. B., II. 4. 1§; IV > 3 - 20 - 'Tfkf^STT 

iv. 3.23, l - 4 - 10 < arfasnfier iv. 3 . 20, 
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appear to human minds, but not a world of these things as 
they are in themselves. Real things never appear to us as 
they are in themselves; what we know is their appearance 
only, whose character is affected throughout by the nature 
of the knowing mind. Sankara's analysis of the nature of 
knowledge, with its emphasis upon its objective character 
(vastutantratva)and consequent independence of time, place, 
circumstances, etc., led him to an entirely different conclu¬ 
sion. For Sankara, knowledge, even when its object is what 
Kant calls "appearance”, can be valid knowledge. Accord¬ 
ing to him in every act of perception human mind is in con¬ 
tact with a real object and not with the appearance of it. Both 
Sankara and Kant believe that "the being of reality is not 
apprehended by us, what we grasp is an appearance thereof'. 1 
But they believe it in entirely different senses, and the ways 
in which they arrive at this conclusion have nothing in 
common. 

Kant proceeded by an analysis of "the nature of our 
cognitive faculty" 2 , and determined the a priori conditions 
of experience. The consciousness which he interrogates is 
the perceptual consciousness; the ideal of knowledge which 
he places before himself is the scientific knowledge which 
is confined to the discovery of connections and interconnec¬ 
tions among the phenomena. Sankara begins his enquiry not 
by analysing the perceptual consciousness, as Kant does; 
but the valuational consciousness. Kant's Immanent Meta¬ 
physics is a metaphysics of science merely, which is no 
metaphysics at all; Sankara's metaphysics is a metaphysics 
of Value, the metaphysics which really matters for us. 
"Liberation, therefore, is the Brahman which is the object of 
our present enquiry." 3 Kant's reason for his assertion that 
the human mind knows the real not as it is but as it appears 
to it, is that it looks at the things-in-themselves through 
certain coloured glasses, namely, the a priori forms of space 
and time and categories of understanding. The perception 
we have is a coloured perception, and as these a priori 
intuitions and categories are native to the human mind and 

~ l I. P., Vol. II, pT521. 

2 D.S.V..P.S5. 

» S.B.I.J. 4. 
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cannot be dissociated from it without destroying the mind 
itself, human knowledge is eternally and unalterably con¬ 
fined to the appearances only. Sankara's reason for his 
statement that what we grasp is an appearance of reality and 
not the being of it is that we fail to realize the inner signifi* 
cance of things, which consists in their being an expression 
of Divine Life and Divine Bliss. 

It is an error to believe, as Deussen does, that an "analysis" 
of "the nature of our cognitive faculty " , "as Kant undertook 
it, would in fact give “the true scientific foundation of the 
Vedanta system" 1 . To think that there is any identity between 
the teachings of the above critique and those of Sankara is 
to do an injustice to the latter. The resemblance between 
Kant's axiom that " the transcendental ideality of the world 
does not exclude its empiric reality" and Sankara's maxim 
that from the vyavaharika point of view the world is real and 
from the Paramarthika unreal is not deep-rooted. The latter is 
a judgment made from the standpoint of value. This stand¬ 
point is completely foreign to theliist Critique ofKant,which is 
believed by Deussen to supply "the true scientific foundation 
of the Vedanta system." If there is any similarity to be drawn 
between Sankara and Kant, reference must be made to the 
latter two Critiques It is not until we come to the Critique of 
Practical Reason, where Kant lays bare his teaching that the 
universe is a Kingdom of Ends and exists for the fashioning of 
moral personalities, or is , in the words of Keats, " a vale of 
soul-making",that we can discover any great kinship between 
Sankara and Kant. Kant analyses the moral consciousness 
which gives us intimations of certain moral values; Sankara 
interrogates the highest religious consciousness, which in¬ 
cludes within its sweep the moral consciousness, and, while 
sublimating it, at the same time transcends it Both appeal to 
the value consciousness of man . 

Thus we see that there is not much in common 
between Kant's first Critique and Sankara's Vedanta. The 
upshot of the whole Critique of Pure Reason is that 
metaphysics whipTi pretends to a knowledge of the 

l D. S. v., p. 55. 
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Absolute is doomed. The "Absolute" is the forbidden fruit 
for Kant in that Critique. But it is just with this forbidden 
fruit that Sankara's philosophy deals. The metaphysics 
which Kant stigmatizes as "metaphysics as a natural disposi 
tion’’ is the metaphysics which really matters for Sankara. 
Faithful to his analysis of knowledge and the discovery of 
its inherent nature as vastutantram, Sankara is not led 
to the Kantian view that human knowledge is confined to 
appearances only, because it must of necessity come to man 
through certain coloured glasses which are native to the 
knowing mind. If the forms of sensibility and the categories 
of understanding are part and parcel of the knowing mind, 
as Kant believes to be the case, a complaint against them is 
useless. According to Sankara, the very nature of the know¬ 
ing faculty cannot be used as an argument against its 
competence to give valid knowledge of the thing. This is why 
for Sankara the judgments that "fire is hot" and "Brahman 
is Sat, Cit and Ananda" both constitute valid knowledge. 
In knowing that fire is hot we know Ihe fire as it is and not 
the fire as it merely appears to us. Likewise in cognizing 
Brahman as the highest Reality, the greatest consciousness, 
and the intensest Bliss we know Brahman as it is and not 
merely as it appears to us. 


VII 

THE MEMNfS OF KNOWLEDGE 

If knowledge is vastutantram, the really important 
question to be asked and answered is: whal is the means 
to the knowledge of the thing (vastu)? This is the question 
which Sankara raises next. Sankara holds that if knowledge 
is vastutantram, there is nothing to prevent man from knowing 
the nature of reality, provided he makes use of the light means 
of knowledge. Right knowledge is what Sankara calls Prama. 1 
that through which right knowledge can be had is Pramana, 
the Means or Source of Knowledge. "Knowledge is the 
result of the different means of knowledge and these have 
for their objects existing things." 2 "A me$ns of knowledge 

1 S. B..IV. 1. 2. 

2 ibid-, I. I- 4. 
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is or is not a means according as it leads or does not lead 
to valid knowledge. Otherwise even a post, for instance, 
would be considered a means of knowledge in perceiving 
sound, etc Sankara does not doubt the competence 
of the pramanas to produce right knowledge. Even 
Preception and Inference, to say nothing of the Scripture, 
are means of valid knowledge; "in the presence of Inference 
and Scripture leading to the knowledge of that (i.e., Self), it 
is sheer temerity to hold that knowledge cannot arise ". 1 2 San¬ 
kara nowhere speaks of "the perversity of ordinary means of 
knowledge" of which he is sometimes accused . 3 On the 
contrary, he believes that if the means of knowledge are 
regarded as fundamentally defective and as infected with an 
innate "perversity", all our practical dealings will come to 
nought. Nothing would be further from Sankara's thought 
than to believe that the means of knowledge are incompetent 
to give valid knowledge in their respective spheres Speak¬ 
ing of the validity of Inference as a means of knowledge he 
writes as follows: "If we challenge the validity of an Inference 
of the kind based on general observation, all our activities, 
including eating and drinking, will be impossible. This no 
one desires. We see in life that peole who have experienced 
that hunger and thirst, for instance, are appeased by eating 
and drinking,proceed to adopt those means expecting similar 
results; all this would be impossible ". 4 5 All the means of 
knowledge produce "certain and fruitful knowledge ''. 6 
Perception produces the certain and fruitful knowledge that 
fire is hot; Anubhava produces the certain and fruitful know¬ 
ledge that one's own self is pure, untainted with evil, cons¬ 
ciousness, and bliss . 6 "The possibility or impossibility of 
things is to be determined only on the ground of the opera¬ 
tion or non-operation of the means of knowledge; the opera¬ 
tion and non-operation of the means of knowledge are not to 
be made dependent on preconceived possibilities or impossi- 

1 Brhed. S. B., II. I- 20. 

2 Gita. S.B., II. 21. 

3 A. C.Mulcerjee, A. U. S., Vo!. II. P. 388. 

4 Brhad. S. B., IV. 3.7. 

5 ibid.. 1. 4.7. 

6 ibid.. II. 1- 20; S.B., I. 1.4; II. 1.11. 
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bilities. What is apprehended by perception or some other 
means of knowledge is possible; what is not so apprehended 
is impossible ” 1 

It is, then, the question of the pramana which comes 
to the forefront in Sankara's philosophy. The nature of the 
pramana to be used will be dependent upon the nature of the 
reality intended to be known. If the object to be known is 
an external material thing, pratyaksa or sensuous Perception 
will have to be used. If we want to get an insight into the 
nature of a reality like the self or the Brahman, or the values, 
we shall have to depend upon Anubhava or Intuition.* This 
is true of all other objects of knowledge and their pramanas. 3 

Here also a comparison with Kant will be instructive . 
Kant's analysis of knowledge, directed towards the 
discovery of the a priori conditions of experience, led him 
to the conclusion that knowledge of the Unconditioned 
Reality is out of the question; the human mind must be 
content with the knowledge of the phenomena. Sankara, with 
his main interest in the epistemological character of 
knowledge itself, was led to inquire into the nature of the 
pramanas or means of knowledge, as the result of his 
discovery that knowledge is vastutantram and is, inherently , 
independent of time , place , and circumstances . Sankara 
boldly asserted that if the proper pramana is depended upon, 
it will take us to the region of the Noumenal Reality also That 
which stands in the way of our getting access to the Ultimate 
Reality is not the inherent nature of knowledge itself, but an 
injudicious use of the pramana or the means of knowledge . 
The fault lies not with knowledge but with the means of 
knowledge and when Kant proposes Faith as an alternative to 
knowledge , what he is really doing is to substitute one 
pramana by another pramana , and not to change the nature 
of knowledge itself . Kant wrongly took knowledge to mean 
knowledge of the phenomena only . If it is the function of 
knowledge to reveal things, there is no reason why an 

1 SB., 11.2.28. 

2 S. B; I. 1- 1, STRJT WfTI 

3 S.B, I. 1. 4 , 
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epistemological inquiry should start by equating knowledge 
with knowledge of the phenomena or sense-perception. Had 
Kant realized this from the very beginning , he would not 
have been forced to the irreconcilable dualism between faith 
and knowledge; instead, he would have been led, like 
Sankara, to the oneness of knowledge whatever the type of it. 
The dualism of knowledge and faith, indicating a division in 
the sphere of knowledge itself, would have been replaced by 
a dualism of pramanas, based on a difference, not in 
knowledge, but in the nature of the objects of knowledge, 
each equally valid and equally valuable in its own sphere. 
He would not have been compelled to undo in the second 
Critique what he did in the first, and it would not have been 
necessary to deny knowledge of God, freedom, and 
immortality in order to make room for faith. Sankara's view 
then is: there is unity of knowledge but diversity of pramanas 
resting on the manyness of objects . 1 

The criterion or test of knowledge is the same every¬ 
where; it is vastutantram. But the means to it differ with the 
difference in the object ( vastu ) of knowledge. Accordingly, 
it is doing less than justice to Sankara to speak of "Intui* 
tion'' as at once a “faculty of knowledge" and “the ultimate 
criterion" of truth . 2 To ask the question whether “the appeal 
to the vedas is nothing short of an extra-philosophical crite¬ 
rion” is to ask an awkward question 3 ; and to say that “for the 
Vedantist the ultimate criterion of truth is an immediate 
experience " 4 is to miss the truth about Sankara's epistemolo¬ 
gical standpoint. Scripture, Intuition, Perception and Infer¬ 
ence are not the test of truth but means to it. The criterion 
of truth is that it is vastutantram and answers to the nature 
of reality. This is similar to Hegel's conception "of truth as 
self-accordance, the accordance of anything with its real 
nature, its notion ”. 6 Sankara's answer to the question what 
knowledge is valid is: "Knowledge which is vastutantram.” 

1 s. B. ll. i-11. ~ 

2 ft. C. Mukerjee in A, U. S. Vol. Ill, PP. 385. 389. 

3 ibid., P. 403. 

4 ibid. 

5 Mur©: Introduction to Hegel, P. 167* 
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This is the ultimate ground of the validity of knowledge, 
whatever be the source of it. 


VIII 

PRAMANAS AND THE REGION OF AVIDYA 

We see how hollow is the contention of those who say 
that in Sankara there is no discussion of the pramanas at all 
and they are “set aside as inadmissible for the metaphysics 
of the Vedanta ,". 1 Sankara's remarks on the“inadequacy and 
perversity of the ordinary means of knowledge" have been 
declared to be "sweeping" and his epistemological position 
dubbed as "unqualified irrationalism ". 2 The statement of 
Sankara which has called forth these remarks is to the 
effect that "the means of knowledge, perception and the 
rest,and the scriptures belong to the province of Ignorance", 
one amang many such others, dispersed throughout his 
works.® The truth is that the meaning and force oi Sankara's 
statement has not been understood, and he has been made 
to say something which is as far removed from his mind as 
the north from the south pole. The misunderstanding is 
bound up with the ignorance of the standpoint which Sankara 
adopts, namely, the standpoint of Value. 

His assertion, in the very beginning of his commentary 
on the Brahma Sutra, that all the means of knowledge and 
all the scriptures, whether they deal with ordinary human 
ends or with intrinsic and eternal values, belong to the 
province of ignorance, simply means that these phenomena 
are bound up with finite existence. Knowing or cognizing, 
implying a distinction between the knowar, the known, and 
the means of knowledge, is a pragmatic attitude of the man; 
and the 'concrete situation in which he finds himself and 
which is preeminently marked by the discrepancy between 
the ideal and the actual is its sole justification and the only 
sound explanation. All injunctions and prohibitions, all 
delineations of the nature of the Good and the means to the 

1 D, S. V., P. 89. 

2 A. C. Mulcerjae, A. U. S., Vol. III. P 388. 

3 S. B. I. 1. 1. 
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attainment of it, have a meaning only in the region where 
the actual has not passed into the ideal. This is the region 
of struggle, of strife, of endeavour, and of effort; of effort 
issuing in success and hope in despair. When to the knower 
of Brahman everything has become the Self, the distinction 
between ihe knower, the known, and the object of knowledge 
vanishes, because there is nothing other than the knower 
and the conditions necessary for the operation of the means 
ol knowledge are absent. 

As knowing is a pragmatic activity, "we do not find any 
means of knowb dge necessitating further operation ( on the 
part of the Knower ) when once the thing to be cognized by 
that means has been cognized ". 1 "When to the knower of 
Brahman everything has become the Self, then what should 
one smell and through what, what should one speak and 
through what, what should one think and through what, what 
should one know and through what ?". 2 When the Self has 
been realized, and, with the realization of it, the gulf between 
the Self and the Not-Self, between what ought to be and what 
is, between the realm of value and the region of existence, 
has been bridged, "no dealing implying means and objects 
of knowledge is possible". "This final authority does away 
with the cogniLive-hood of the self, and, with the disappeara¬ 
nce of it, the self ceases to be governed by the pramanas, just 
as the waking state by the dream-perception ." 3 There is no 
interest of the self which remains unsatisfied and to the satis¬ 
faction of which the pramanas can possibly be conducive. 
"When the awakening takes place that everything is the Self, 
perception, etc. cease to be operative". 

Not only the secular means of knowledge, but the Scrip¬ 
ture also ceases to be operative and have any sway over the 
man of realization who has transcended the duality of value 
and existence and raised himself to the point where they 
fuse in one. "When the awakening takes place the Scripture 
ceases to be authoritative ." 4 "So when they have attained 

1 Gita. S. B..II. 69. 

2 Brhad, S. B„ II. 4. 14. 

3 Gita. S. B., II. 69. 

4 S. B., IV. 1.3. 
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that result ( i. e., the knowledge of Brahman consisting 

in the realization of the unity of ihe Self).their real state 

of aloofness, their interest in the author:!at veness of the scrip¬ 
ture, ceases. And in the absence of that the Scripture, too, 
just ceases to be Scripture to them .” 1 True to his standpoint 
that the pramanas have a pragmatic value and are relative 
to the interests and needs of the pramatr or subject, Sankara 
points out that when all duality is over, when knowledge 
reaches its perfection consisting in the realization of the one¬ 
ness of the Self with Brahman, when only unity, the one 
without a second, the Good, stands, all differences such as 
scirpture, disciple, and discipline are at an end. 

To a man of realization scripture is no more a "means 
of knowledge"; it is his own knowledge. This is why the Upa- 
nisad says that to the man of realization "the Vedas are no 
Vedas ". 2 The sruti loses its operation, not because the man 
of realization comes to adopt a defiant attitude towards it but 
because what the sruti intends to teach has already become 
an accomplished fafct. It possesses no more value as a means, 
because the end to which it is a means is already realized. 
This is the real meaning of Sankara's statement that the 
man who has realized Brahman as his Atman is not subject 
to injunctions and cannot be commanded by them, because 
even the Vedas are born of him . 3 "None can be commanded 
by his own words proceeding from his own knowledge; a 
wise master cannot be directed by an ignorant servant ." 4 

The adhyasa between the knowing subject and the object 
of knowledge with which Sankara opens his Commentary 
on the Brahma Sutra and which is declared therein to be 
the foundation of all the practical dealings involving the 
distinctions between the knower, the object and the means 
o- knowledge, the doer, the action and the means of action, 
is but a natural conseguence of the discrepancy wlvch is the 
lot of the world of finite life. Adhyasa, according io Sankara, 

1 BrhadTs. B.. V. 1. 1. ~ 

2 Brhad. S. B., IV. I. 3, I 

3 Aitareya. S. B., I. 1. 

4 Ibid. 
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is "the notion of something in some other thing ,” 1 as when 
mother-of pearl is taken for silver, or the rope for the snake, 
or wken the moon appears as double. It is viewing a thing 
as other than what it is; this, in its turn, is bound up with the 
consciousness of variety or multiplicity,with the consciousness 
of this as distinguished from that, that as different from this, 
of both as contrasted with a third something, the third with 
a fourth something, and so on. It is relative to the conscious¬ 
ness of Self as distinguished from a not-self. 


1 S. B., I, 1. 1, Introduction* 
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CHAPTER VI 

ANUBHAVA OR INTUITION 

ANUBHAVA AS VALUATIONAL CONSCIOUSNESS 

In spite of the fact that the criierion of knowledge, accord¬ 
ing to Sankara, is identically the same throughout, the 
means of knowledge are varied. AT of them are valid means 
of knowledge. They tend to become invalid only when app¬ 
lied to a reality which, by its nature cannot be the subject- 
matter of that pramana "The several means of knowledge are 
powerful m their respective spheres" 1 , and "one means of 
knowledge does not contradict another, for it only tells us about 
those things that cannot be known by any other means ". 2 
Sankara in his works refers to at least five sources cf know¬ 
ledge—Perception, Inference, Analogy (Upamana), Implica¬ 
tion (Arthapatti) and Scriptural statement (Sabda ). 3 At other 
places he refers to three sources only, namely Perception, 
Inference, and Scripture . 4 Sometimes he cites Purana and 
Smrti as pramana 5 , and refers to Itihasa and Purana also as 
sources of knowledge. Sankara is not so much interested 
in enumerating the possible sources of knowledge as in deter¬ 
mining the pramana on which there is "any possibility of bas¬ 
ing the metaphysical verities", "the natural means of know¬ 
ledge" by making a "right use" ot which metaphysics can 
attain its content. 

For Sankara there are no "metaphysical verities"; 
there is only one metaphysical verity, namely the Absolute 
Good which is also the highest Reality. This absolute Good 
is, in the first place, a bhuta vaslu an existent reality; in the 

1 Brhad. S. B., II. 1.22, ^f^q-^rfoT fg SWOTrfa sft^rfeScT I 

2 ibid., ?r qr SIHW snTPJTTirR'n- f? STWFTFrTt 

t 

3 ibid.. III. 3. 1. 

4 ibid. III. 2. 1. 

5 ChandS. B., V. 10.-2. 

6 S. B., I. 3. 33; III, 3. 32. 
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sscond place, it is completely internal, inseparable from 
consciousness. A direct insight into an existent reality can 
be had only through Perception, whether it is external or in¬ 
ternal. Knowledge of the Good can be had only through 
internal perception, but one important feature of this internal 
consciousness will be that it will, at the same time, be a cons¬ 
ciousness of value. This is what, in contradistinction from 
sensuous perception, may be called Intuition. This intuitional 
consciousness is a value-consciousness. 

Sankara excludes Sensuous perception (Pratyaksa) from 
a knowledge of the Absolute Good or Brahman, because the 
latter, though it is an existent reality (bhutavaslu\ does rrot 
exist either m space or in time and sensuous perception is of 
no avail in the region inhabited by a reality which is timeless 
and spaceless. Sankara says ihat Brahman—and for him Bra¬ 
hman is the same as the Absolute Good, i.e , Moksa or Muk- 
tyavastha—"though it is of the nature of an already existent 
reality, cannot be the object of perception and the other 
means of knowledge '*. 1 It cannot be the object of Perception; 
"sense-organs cannot grasp it, because the senses have, 
according to their nature, only external things for their 
objects, not Brahman ". 2 

Anubhava is the pramana through which direct access 
can be had to the nature of Brahman, or the absolutely real 
Good . 3 The problem of the "means" of knowledge cannot 
be discussed in isolation from and without reference to the 
"reality” which is to be known. This is the meaning of San¬ 
kara's statement that knowledge is vasiutantram. Sar.kara 
does not believe in the possibility of an epistemology which 
will be completely neutral. He does not first independently 
fix the pramana and afterwards make an attempt to write 
down the nature of reality by making use of that pramana 
The decision about one involves a decision about the other. 
The"pramana''of Anubhava is not a key which will open any 
and every lock; it has been made to suit a particular lock 

Experience makes us aware of a reality which is the 
oneness of value and fact, of an absolute "good” which is 

1 S.B.. I. 1.4. 

2 S.B.. I. 1.2. 

3 ibid. 
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above all conflict and above all care. Sankara discloses 
this fact to us and, basing his epistemological inquiry on the 
actuality of this experience, says that Anubhava or Intuition 
is the proper means to a knowledge of this reality. "How 
can one contest the fact of another possessing the knowledge 
of Brahman, though still in the body, vouched as it is by his 
heart's conviction?" 1 We can experience this "good*' in our 
personal life, because we are ultimately made of the same 
stuff. We share the divine life and the divine consciousness; 
we partake of the divine bliss, our self is, in its essence, Sat, 
Cit and Ananda. This is the guarantee and this the explana¬ 
tion of the possibility of our having a direct experience of 
the good. To a self which is devoid of the experience of 
the good in however imperfect a way, it can nevei be explain¬ 
ed what good is like. If he were told what it is like, he 
would not follow it. But as it is, every one of us does expe¬ 
rience this good, in however imperfect a way, in our lives. 
We experience it in "passing perceptions of beauty in nature" 
or in completely satisfied love which neither asks nor doubts, 
which is both intimate and intelligent, or still more intensely 
in that feeling which accompanies the spirit of surrender to 
an ideal which we have made our own. This good is expe¬ 
rienced in its natural purity and still more continuously by 
the yogin during what Sankara calls "Samradhanakala".* 
This experience is characterized, according to Sankara, in 
the first place by the feeling that "I am Brahman" and that 
"I am all". Brahman is Sat, Cit and Ananda; accordingly in 
the feeling that "I am Brahman", or, what is the same, "Brah¬ 
man is my Atman", there is the enjoyment of infinite Being, 
perfect Awareness, and unbounded Bliss. The feeling that 
"I am all" expresse but another side of this experience. In 
this state of Brahmanubhava everything becomes the Self. 
The distinction between Self and Not-Self vanishes and the 
Self is no mpre limited by another. This identification with 
all, in which one sees nothing else, hears nothing else, knows 
nothing else, is the highest of all attainments and constitutes 
the greatest bliss, in comparison with which all joys that are 

1 S.B., 1^1.15. 

2 ibid.. Ill* 2*25. 
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due to the contact of the organs with their objects appear 
paltry and mean. 

According to Plato also the "good*' is supposed t$ be 
grasped by direct vision only, and for that reason is strictly 
"ineffable". Taylor, commenting upon this, says that neither 
Plato nor any one else could tell another man what the good 
is, because it can only be apprehended by the most incom¬ 
municable and intimate personal insight. Socrates feels his 
inability to describe this good. Sankara also emphasizes the 
"ineffable" character of Brahmanubhava. This experience, 
he tells us, is unique, is peculiarly subjective. 1 It gives one 
the conviction that one is completely blessed,and it requires 
no other witness than the testimony of one's own experience; 
so what can be better than this?” 2 One experiences not only 
that one has been "touched" by the good but also that one 
has "realized" it oneself. This is "anuvedana". "Anuvedana" 
is explained by Sankara as "that attainment which, as know¬ 
ledge ripens, culminates in the ultimate results, as eating 
culminates in satiety". 3 The good can be apprehended by 
direct acquaintance only, not by discursive reasoning. It is 
open to what Spinoza calls scientia intuitiva. Sankara does 
not make a secret of it; and in his insistence on the possib¬ 
ility of a knowledge of this good ihrough intuition only, a 
faculty ' which all possess but few use", he shows his funda¬ 
mental agreement with the great mystics of all ages. He 
confesses plainly that the good can be grasped only by "tren¬ 
ching on the mystical", and m his avowed mysticism he 
does not lay himself open to the change either of ignor¬ 
ing the claims of logical understanding or of claiming any 
"special inspiration" for himself, which, according to Caird, 
is an "anachronism" for the modern spirit. Sankara agrees 
with Mctaggart that none ever went about breaking 
logic but in the end logic broke him, and accepts Caird's 
dictum that "the saint should also be a man of the world 
and that the prophet should show the logical necessity of his 
vision". 4 

1 Brhad S. B., IV. 4. 8, I 

2 ibid. 

3 ibid. 

4 Caird : Hegel, P. 13-1. 
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Sankara does not mean to put forward any special 
claim either on his own behalf or on behalf of those in whose 
footsteps he is treading. He is never tired of repealing that 
"the knowledge of Brahman is accessible to all'' 1 , that so tar 
as its attainment is concerned there is no difference between 
giants like Vamadeva and the human weaklings of today, 
that not even the gods can prevent a man who has known 
Brahman from becoming Brahman and all.* It is written, 
"Whoever among the gods knew it also bscame that''*. But 
it isnot given to all to have a direct vision of this Good, just as 
it is not given to every eye, to that of the Bushman and the 
Hottentot also, to perceive the work of the categories in the 
making of the world of experience. For Sankara the vision 
is the privilege and the prerogative of the disciplined soul, 
disciplined in the purest of virtues, m keenest discrimination, 
and in persistent meditation. 4 All reasoning, all reflection is 
only preparatory to an immediate and intuitive vision of the 
good. It is an indispensable aid no doubt, according to 
Sah'cara, but only as tending to prepare the way for the birdi 
of that scientia visionis is which it is the lot of the pure souls 
to possess. 

Sankara's Anubhava is in essence the same as Spinoza’s 
scientia intuitiva. Intuitive knowledge is the knowledge of 
the existence of individual things in so far as they are in 
God. It is seeing God in all things and all things m God. 
To the man who has it all things appear in a transformed 
light; he sees things not as determined by space and time 
but as eternally involved in the idea of God, sees them, as 
Spinoza puts it, "under the form of eternity". This knowledge 
is just the opposite of what ordinary mortals have, which is 
partial, abstract, and disintegrated. Intuitive knowledge is 
knowing God as God knows Himself, and to this corresponds 
the culminating stage of the moral life, the essence of which 
is that "intellectual love of God" which is but another name 
for that constant, supreme, and perfect joy and blessedness 
which comes to him who beholds all things in God and God 

1 Brhad. S.B., IV. 4. 8. 

2 ibid., I. 4. 10. 

3 Ibid., 1,4 10. 

4 Kona, S. B., H. 1. 
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in all things. This anubhava is the "divine eye", the "divya 
chaksu" of which the Gita speaks 1 , "the consciousness that 
sees the whole variety of beings as resting in the On© and 
as emanating from that one.’* When this anubhava takes 
place, a man becomes Brahman. This Anubhava is identified 
by Sankara with what he calls sarvatmabhava 3 , identification 
with all and this is said to take place when a man intuitively 
realizes that all that he perceives is only the Self. "Intuition, 
then, consists in the knowledge that my Self is pure consci¬ 
ousness, free from all pain." 4 There is freedom from all 
pain, because the intuitional consciousness is the conscious- 
n -ss of a reality in which the distinction betweense self and 
not-self is non-existent,in which the duality between the ideal 
and the real, has been overcome and pam follows only as the 
result of an unreconciled opposition between the above 
pairs of opposites. This alone constitutes that integral 
experience in which the whole universe is regarded as the 
fulfilment of a single, coherent, divine purpose. This alone 
can represent that "unique intuition" the search for which 
constitutes philosophy according to Bergson. This is the 
"true empiricism’’ of which he speaks, the empiricism which, 
as he says, proposes to get as near to the original itself as 
possible, to search deeply 'into its life, and so, by a kind of 
intellectual auscultation, to feel the throbbings of the soul. 5 
This alone is "true metaphysics". 

Anubhava or intuition is characterized by immediacy, 
like feeling, and quite unlike thought, which essentially con¬ 
sists in the separation of the subject and the predicate, the 
self and the not-self, or, as Bradley would put it, of the "what” 
and the "that”. In every experience below the stage of 
Brahmanubhava or Atmanubhava there are two aspects, the 
"that" and the "what"; these two can be explicitly distinguished 
from each other. In thinking or reflection the "what”, after 
being distinguished from the * that”, is ascribed to it as some¬ 
thing wh-ch can be truly said about it. This distinction is 

1 XI. 8; XIII. 34. 

2 ibid., XIII. 30. 

3 Brhad. S. B., II. 5. 15. 

4 s. b., m. 1 . 1 , m&rr%*ri: 

5 Bergson : An Introduction to Metaphysics, P. 31. 
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not peculiar to thought only, it is a characteristic of finite 
existence itself. Anubhava implies fusion at a higher level 
into a single directly apprehended whole of the vast comple¬ 
xity yielded by the process of thought and reflection. This 
means that the immediacy characteristic of Anubhava is not 
pre-reflective, but post-reflective. Anubhava is immediate 
experience, but "not at a level below distinction and relation.' 
It includes everything but includes it "in such a way as to 
transform its character”, as to make it appear to be the 
necessary expression of a transcendent Good, of a divine 
fulness, of a spiritual meaning. Anubhava is the experience 
of a reality possessing "a super-abundance in which all partial 
discrepancies are resolved and remain as higher concord.” 

Sankara never represents anubhava as the conscious¬ 
ness of a reality which is a lion's den or of a light in which all 
colours are grey. Anubhava is an experience the central 
feature of which is constituted by value-consciousness. It is an 
experience of the reality and substantiality of values, of their 
being foundational to the universe, and of the universe rest¬ 
ing in and through them. Il is this experience which possess¬ 
es the highest authority so far as knowledge of Brahman is 
concerned; it is the highest pramana, the final court to which 
apppeal should be made when one is in doubt or darkness. 1 

Anubhava, possessing these characteristics, is what San¬ 
kara means by a completely adequate apprehension of rea¬ 
lity, and the man who has this himself becomes Brahman. 
Brahman is nothing but this Integral experience. What 
Sankara means by Anubhava is most adequately expressed 
by the sloka of the Gita quoted above. 3 "When a man sees 
tfie whole variety of beings as resting in the one, and as 
emanating from that (one) alone, then he becomes Brahman.” 
This anubhava is the same as samyagdarsana 8 Sankara, 
commenting upon it, says, "When a man sees that all the 

. 1 Brhad. S.B., L 4.7, STROTeW: HIT 5T*rn»T *TFT tyffaiUPr?*!- 

stwrsmc i S ' B -* n * L 14 tffarwra i 

sttt. <rt i 

2 XIII. 30. 

3 ibid. 
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various classes of beings abide in the One, in the Self, i.e., 
when he intuitively realizes that all that we perceive is only 
the Self, and when he further sees that the origin, the evolu¬ 
tion ( of all), is from that One, the Self as stated in the passage 
'From the Self is life, from the Self is desire, from the Self is 
love, from the Self is akasa, from the Self is light, from the 
Self are waters, from the Self is manifestation and disappea¬ 
rance, from the Self is food' —then he becomes Brahman". 

Realization of this anubhava, then, will be an integral 
experience. It would be all-embracing and all-comprehend¬ 
ing. It will see the Self in everything and everything in the 
Self, God in everything and everything in God. It will be 
systematic as embracing the totality of existence, all at once 
and in a peifect unity, as its content, without discord or 
discrepancy. This Anubhava is knowledge of the real as 
the real knows itself. Man can have it only when man be- 
comeS one with the real. This knowledge of the real alone 
is real krowledge. Anubhava is at once this knowledge and 
also the means to it. 


II 

£ ANKARA AND KANT 

Anubhava as knowledge of God as God knows himself 
has affinity with what Kant called intellectual intuition. It is 
that kind of intuition which, according to Kant, brings direct 
knowledge of the ultimate reality But* in Kant's view, it is 
not given to man to possess this intuition. It is "the preroga¬ 
tive of the Original Being, and can never belong to a being 
which is dependent in its existence as well as in its percep¬ 
tion, and in fact is conscious of its own existence only in rela¬ 
tion to given objects". 1 This kind of intuition is "original" 
(mtuitus originarius). In the case of human beings sensuous 
intuition alone is possible, and this never enables them to 
know the thing-in-itaelf but only the empirical object of 
experience. Human perception (i e v under forms of space 
and time) is "sensuous simpl y because it is derivative (intuifus 

1 The Philosophy ol Kant, selected by Watson, P. 38. 
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derivativus) and not original (intuitus originarius) and there¬ 
for© is not an intellectual perception". 1 It is derivative be¬ 
cause it is dependent upon the existence of the object and 
therefore is possible only if our perceptive consciousness is 
affected by the presence of the object. Were ii original the 
very existence of the object would be given in the percep¬ 
tion. But such a perception, so far as Kant sees, can belong 
only to the Original Being. Sankara and Kant are at one in 
their belief in the reality of intellectual intuition. Both of them 
believe that a knowledge of the ultimate reality cannot be had 
through sensuous intuition. According to Kant, so far as the 
transcendental thing m-itself is concerned, there is no possi¬ 
bility of ever making it an object of "knowledge"; for Sankara 
Brahman, though it is an already existent reality, cannot 
be the object of sensuous intuition and the other ways of 
knowing. 2 

But the similarity between their thoughts on this point 
ends here. Kant says that intellectual intuition can never 
belong to man; for Sankara anubhava, the synonym of the 
Kantian intuitus originarius,is foundational to his metaphysics. 
The transcendental reality is seen by the yogin during the 
state of samradhana. It is open to immediate intuition, which 
is also the end of the enquiry into Brahman. 3 Kant lays so 
much stress upon the impossibility of intellectual intuition 
for human consciousness that he distinguishes his own 
philosophy on this ground alone from other forms of Idealism 
which rest upon a belief in the possibility of intellectual 
intuition. His attitude is one of uncompromising hostility. 
According to Sankara, human intuition is not mere sensuous 
intuition; it is also original or intellectual in the words of Kant. 
Man can have direct knowledge of his own Self, which is Sat, 
Cit and Ananda; he can have an intellectual or original 
intuition of it along with the supreme values of "existence", 
"bliss" and “consciousness" of which it is an embodiment. 
The Self is identically the same as Brahman and Brahman is 
the Self of everyone. Man can thus have an intellectual 
intuition of Go d also. Perception is the fundamental means 

1 Ibid, 

2 S. B., 1 . I. 4. 

3 S- B., I. 1. 2. 
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of knowledge, according to Sankara. It may be sensuous or 
non-sensuous, 1. e, spiritual. Material things are known 
through sensuous Perception; spiritual realities through 
spiritual Perception. Spiritual Perception is what Sankara 
calls Anubhava. Kant's admission that God's knowledge of 
Himself takes the form of an intellectual intuition really amou¬ 
nts to saying that intellectual intuition is the true type of all 
knowledge. This also carries wifh it the implication that the 
main function of knowledge is to reveal reality, a truth duly 
emphasized by Sankara in his conception of jnana as vastu- 
tantram. But if it is so, Sankara says that it does not stand 
to reason that a limitation should be imposed on human 
knowledge and doubt cast upan man's experience of the 
transcendental realities and values.' If God has access to 
the thing-in-itself through intellectual intuition, human beings 
must have access to it in the same way in which God has 
access to it. 

For Sankara there is no insuperable difficulty in the way 
of man's knowing God as He is, because God is the very 
Atman, the very life and breath of every living being. God 
is not an external creator or designer of the universe; He 
is the self-communicating life. The universe is God realiz¬ 
ing Himself. Man in trying to know God only tries to know 
his own Self, his own Atman. If the object to be known, i. e. 
God, were something entirely alien to the knowing mind, the 
latter would never'be in a position to have any knowledge 
of it. His quest would be the quest of the Holy Grail; the 
would, as Sankara says, only dare to find the footprints of 
birds in the sky, to pull it with his clenched hands or to 
cover it as with a skin. "It is the definite conclusion of all 
the Upanisads that we are nothing but Atman, the Brahman 
that is always the same, homogeneous, the one without a 
second, unchanging, birthless, undecaying, immortal, death¬ 
less and free from fear."* This is the ground of the possibi¬ 
lity of Anubhava in case of human beings. Kant was preve¬ 
nted by the deistic thought of his age from recognizing any 
such internal relation between the human soul on th^ ope 

1 S.B.IV. 1.15. " 

2 BrHad. S. B., IV. 4. 7. 
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hand and God on the other. He could not present a better 
and nobler conception of- God than that of a "Paymaster' 
whose supreme function lay in the distribution of "doles of 
happiness", in exact proportion to virtue, among those who 
had worked for it. 1 Man and God belong to two entirely 
disparate realms; and it is not strange that, to Kant, what is a 
privilege for the one is a privation for the other. 

Because Kant could not give up thinking tha+ God and 
the human individual were alien to each other, he was forced 
to propose two different ways of knowing the reality of 
things. God knows the thing-in-itself through an intellectual 
intuition; man has access to it through faith. But if intellec¬ 
tual intuition is the true type of all knowledge, if it is th 9 
way in which God knows Himself as He really is, if it is the 
way which yields a direct knowledge of things-in-themselves, 
human beings can and will have access to the unconditioned 
reality not through faith, as Kant said, but, through "intellec¬ 
tual intuition". This dichotomy of intellectual intuition 
and faith is non- existent in Sankara. There is only one way 
of knowing the unconditioned reality which is also the ulti¬ 
mate and absolute value. It is direct experience of it. It is 
Anubhava or Atmapratyaya* Accordingly, Sankara does 
not find it necessary, as Kant does, to deny "knowledge" of 
God, freedom and immortality in order to make room for 
"iaith'\ However, Kant in saying that reality is given to 
man by faith must not be understood to adopt an attitude 
of antagonism to intuition. The logic of the thing would 
point to a different conclusion. If the same unconditionod 
reality is known by God through "intellectual intuition" and 
given to man through "raith", ultimately intellectual intuition 
and faith must be one and the same. If they are entirely 
different in their nature, it will be difficult to be sure that the 
reality known through these means of knowledge is one and 
the same. Samyagjhana is vastutantram. It is of one and 
the same form (ekarupam). Anubhava is the means to it. 

SANKARA AND BERGSON 

Sankara's Anubhava is often compared to Bergson's 
Intuition, and there is no doubt that there are very close 

1 Pringle Pattlson; Idea of God, P. 35. 

2 S. B.,1. 4. 7. 
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resemblances between the two. According to Bergson, in 
intuition we experience and know the reality as it is in itself. 
Intuitional knowledge alone can attain the absolute and this 
very knowledge is also absolute knowledge. Ic is knowledge 
of a thing from within. It is a non-intellectual ccgnition by 
which we place ourselves within an object in order to coin¬ 
cide with what is unique in it and consequently inexpressible. 
Bergson's view of intuition and its appropriateness as a 
philosophical means of knowledge is closely connected 
wiih his theory of reality. Both of these must, therefore, be 
considered together in order to understand Bergson's posi¬ 
tion This, as we have already insisted, is also the position 
of Sankara. According to Bergson the ultimate reality is a 
living, flowing, moving reality. It is an absolute; unchecked 
flow, a completely unimpeded movement. Reality is change 
itself. There is no thing which changes. Change is the only 
thing. It is the elan vital, the inwardly grasped "real dura¬ 
tion", the absolute reality. This is the essence of what we 
call our "self", its innermost being. This self is a continuous 
flux and the real nature of it is open to intuition only. Its 
reality we can seize from within only, by intuition and not 
by analysis or discursive understanding. It is our own 
personality in its flowing through time revealed to us direct¬ 
ly in intuition. The psychologist, by having recourse to the 
method of analysis and abstraction, is able to give us only a 
special aspect of the personality, a snapshot of the inner life, 
a diagram of concrete inclination. This method resolves the 
self into a series of "states", but these states are mere abstrac¬ 
tions, the outer crusts of the self. There is, as Bergson says, 
beneath these sharply cut crystals and this frozen surface, a 
continuous flux which is not comparable to any flux one has 
ever seen. This is the real Self. Its nature is one of pure 
duration, excluding all ideas of juxtaposition, reciprocal 
externality and extension. This flowing reality, this elan vital, 
at times slows down and reverses its course, and then there 
is "genesis of matter". Matter, therefore, is a negation of the 
free flow of reality, an inversion of the free activity of the 
creative process. Reality, according to Bergson, presents 
itself in two ways, as a flow and as rigid matter. As the theory 
of knowledge mut always be dependent upon metaphysics. 
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consciousness also assumes a double form like the reality at 
the base of the universe. ''The double form of consciousness 
is due to the double form of the real." 1 This double form, 
namely Intuition and Intelligence, are turned in opposed 
directions, the former towards inert matter, the latter towards 
life. "Consciousness has thus split up into intuition and 
intelligence, because of the need it had to apply itself to 
matter at the same time as it had to follow the stream of 
life." 2 


Sankara proposes Anubhava as the means to a true 
knowledge of the real (tattvajnana). In Anubhava we do not 
move round the object but we enter into it, we do not adopt 
any special point of view, but seek an immediate rapport 
with the object by becoming one with it. In Anubhava we 
view the thing from inside; m any other knowledge we view 
it from the outside. In Anubhava the standpoint we adopt 
is the standpoint of the reality itself; it is the absolute stand¬ 
point and the knowledge it gives is absolute knowledge. 
The standpoint of Anubhava is the standpoint of intuition as 
Bergson conceives it. The intuitional knowledge which 
this standpoint gives is the knowledge of Brahman, which is, 
m the words of Sankara, "sarvopadhivivarjitam". Brahman 
is the ultimate reality and everything is the manifestation of 
that Brahman. The manifested universe, being an effect of 
Brahman, is not something other than it; it is Brahman fn its 
essence always and eternally. In ignorance we see it and 
its contents as something other than Brahman and indepen¬ 
dent of it. When there is something other,Brahman is perceiv¬ 
ed as limited by it and standing to it in different relations. 
This is the view of "Brahman as qualified by the limiting 
conditions consisting in the multiformity of evolved names 
and forms", the "namarupavikarabhedopadhivisista rupam" 
of Brahman, as Sankara puts it. 3 This is the view of reality 
which we get when, instead of placing ourselves within it, 
we look at it from the outside, setting ourselves up against 
the reality while, in truth, we form part and parcel of the 

1 Bergson s Creative Evolution, P. 188. 

2 ibid. 

S S.B., I. 1. 12. 
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universal living process. As a matter of fact, we have not 
to "place ourselves" within the reality; we are within it; nay, 
we are that real which is the ultimate fact behind which phi¬ 
losophy cannot go. We have to become conscious of this 
truth, and the awareness of the real from this standpoint is 
what Bergson calls intuition and Sankara Anubhava. Both 
of them believe that the absolute can only be given in intui¬ 
tion. According to both of them, "it is to the very inward¬ 
ness of life that intuition leads us". 1 It enables us to see 
reality as it is; in the words of Spinoza, to know God as God 
knows Himself; in the words of Sehkaia, to know Brahman 
as devoid of any limiting adjuncts. 

Because intuition enables us to enter into the very 
heart of reality and thus attain the absolute by becoming 
one with it, intuition according to Bergson, "implies the 
knowledge of matter". This matter is for him the elan vital 
itself, the current of life which flows on in its unimpeded 
movement and, m its flowing, creates its own forms of 
development. Knowledge of this "matter" is real knowledge. 
This "matter" is, for Sankara,Brahman itself; knowledge of 
Brahman is the real knowledge (tattvajhana >; Anubhava 
"implies the knowledge of (this ) matter". According to 
Sankara, knowledge of reality which is obtained by recourse 
to a method other than that of intuition and in which reality 
presents itself as something alien to the knowing mind, is 
but external. This knowledge is relative to the special point 
•of view at which we place ourselves. It is, as Bergson says, 
the viewing of a thing in terms of another thing, approach¬ 
ing the real through an endless series of symbols. It is the 
translation of the vital in terms of the mechanical; according 
to Sankara, seeing Brahman through the "limiting adjuncts",' 
upadhis which are but its effects and which consist in "name 
and form". Sankara calls this knowledge upadhivisista 
knowledge of Brahman. But this knowledge does not take 
one to the very heart of reality; it leaves a man outside it. 
According to Sankara the knowledge which is given by 
discursive intellect, as Bergson conceives it, is the knowledge 
of Brahman as namarupavikara bhedopadhivisigiam. Accord - 

1 Bergson; Creative Evolution, P. 186. 
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ing to Sankara, this knowledge is infected with ignorance; 
according to Bergson, intellect presents a distorted view of 
reality. "It goes all round into life, taking from outside the 
greatest possible number of views of it, drawing it into itself 
instead of entering into it", and thus succeeds only in bring¬ 
ing us a translation in terms of inertia, a snapshot, an external 
and schematic representation. 1 Bergson regards the knowle¬ 
dge which intellect places at our disposal as but a "transla¬ 
tion", because in it reality is viewed not as it is in itself but as 
it is seen when manifesting itself through the moulds of matter. 
This fnatter is the "form" through which the real "matter" at 
the base of the universe, the elan vital, the life-force, is 
perceived by the intellect in its attempt to cognize it. It is 
for this reason that Bergson says that "intelligence, in so far 
as it is innate, is the knowledge of a form." 2 According to 
Sankara, the intellectual way of knowing the real is not know¬ 
ing it as it is, but as it appears when seen through the limiting 
adjuncts consisting in the diverse names and forms which 
are its own evolutes. It is the knowledge of the real as 
namarupavikarabhedopadhivisistam. 3 

Enough has been said to show that there is a remarkable 
similarity between Sankara and Bergson. But in spile of 
this remarkable similarity between the "intuition" of Bergson 
and the "Anubhava" of Sankara,there are points of difference 
which are no less noteworthy. The Anubhava of Sankara is a 
value-charged consciousness, a consciousness which, in its 
very essence, is oriented towards the good. The intuitional 
consciousness of Bergson is a value-free consciousness, and 
this is but a corollary of his view of the metaphysical reality, 
which is conceived by him as a pure flow, a perpetual be¬ 
coming, a constant and continuous flux, having no goal and 
devoid of all determination. The real is 'change" itself; it is 
ever in the making and cannot be supposed in any way to 
be fixed. But a flow which is merely a flow, a process which 
is merely a process, cannot be said to posses any intrinsic 
value. In every change, in every process, there is always 

1 ibid., P. 186. 
a Ibid., P. 156. 

3 S. B., I. 1. 12. 
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implied a discrepancy between the actual and the ideal and 
a tendency on the part of the actual to move towards the 
ideal. This is the inner meaning of the cosmological situa¬ 
tion. This tendency on the part of the actual to move towards 
the ideal constitutes the element of the nisus or direction 
which is vital for the very existence of the process itself, in 
the absence of which it will cease to be what it is This is 
the element of value which is foundational to the process 
itself. According to Bergson, time or duration is the only 
reality; it is change or evolution itself, and this evolution is 
essentially creative. But, as Urban has pointed out, it *is the 
weakness of the whole group of philosophies which make 
evolution itself creative that they falsely assume that time, 
process, tendency themselves carry meaning and value. As 
has been pointed out above, the meaning Bergson appears 
to find in becoming does not belong to the becoming itself. 
Bergson’s elan vital has no trace of that intrinsic value which, 
according to Sankara, constitutes the very essence of Brah¬ 
man. It is mere fact just as other facts are. Only it is a 
pure dynamism. This very duration is also the essence of our 
self. The result is that the intuitional consciousness which, 
according to Bergson, has been evolved "because of the 

need it had.to follow the stream of life'' and which 

is the only means which "leads" to the very "inwardness o( 
life" appears to be in no way different from introspection or 
inner observation. 

According to Bergson self-knowledge is perhaps the 
best case for intuition. This intuition is the immediate sense 
of our being, of qur own personality in its flowing through 
time, of our self which endures. Intuition reveals to us that 
the self is of pure duration. The inner life is a succession of 
states, each of which announces that which follows and 
contains that which precedes it; no one of them begins or 
ends but all extend into each other. It is variety of qualities, 
continuity of progress and unity of direction. Bergson's 
only complaint against the competency of psychological 
introspection as a means to give insight into the real nature 
of duration or elan vital is that it is analytic and resolves the 
self into a series of elements. 
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Sahkara's Anubhava is not the intuition whose only 
function is to reveal the inner self in its flowing through 
time. It is the consciousness which is charged with meaning 
and value and which is oriented, t^yy&rds the good. For 
such a consciousness” the" question whether the self is pure 
dynamism or has a rock-like fixity and possesses the immobi¬ 
lity of the mountain is of little or no importance. The question 
which is significant is the question whether it is intrinsically 
valuable. Anubhava is the consciousness of the supreme 
reality of the intrinsic values of life, the values of existence, 
of consciousness, and_of bliss. The Self is the supreme value. 
It is Sat. It is Cit. It is Ananda. Anubhava is the means to it. 
The Self is Brahman itself and Anubhava of Brahman is the 
same as anubhava of the Atman. Brahmanubhava and 
Atmanubhava signify one and the same fact of the intui¬ 
tional awareness of the absolute reality which is not merely 
the highest existence but also the most supreme value. 
"Anubhava or intuition of the self consists in the realization 
that my Self is pure consciousness, free from all pain. For 
him who is in the enjoyment of this intuitional awareness of 
the Self, there is nothing else that remains to be done..” 1 
Attainment of this intuition is the attainment of the highest 
good, of the most supreme bliss, of the greatest beatitude. 
Sankara repeatedly insists that "a palpable result, cessation 
of grief and delusion, is brought about by the intuitional 
awareness of the Brahman"*,Brahman which is eternal Libera¬ 
tion itself* the great,the unborn Self,undecaying,immortal and 
fearless. 4 There can be, he says, no doubt regarding the 
capacity of the intuitional awareness of Self which is no 
other than Brahman to produce certain and palpable fruits. 
He says, "There should be no fear that true knowledge may 
be destitute of its result, because that result is the object of 
immediate intuition" 4 . In the case of such results of action 
as tiie heavenly world and the like which are not,present to 
intuitional knowledge, there may be a doubt; but theie can 
be none about the fruit of true knowledge which is present 
to intuition. 

______ ' 

2 Brhad. S- B.. II. 1. 20. 
t 3. &, 1.1.4; III. 4. 52. 

4 Brhftd. S. B., IV. 4. 25. 

5 S. B.. II!. S. 3TI5TW I 
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CHAPTER VII 
SRUTI PRAMANA 

KNOWLEDGE AS VASTUTANTRAM AND SRUTI PRAMANA 

Anubhava when recorded through the medium of 
language and handed down traditionally comes to be known 
as Sruti, that which is heard or revealed. Sruti pramana is 
really anubhava pramana. Its authority is the authority of 
an experience which is an embodiment of an intimately 
personal and, as Plato would say, ineffable realization of the’ 
meaning of existence. Its certainty is the certainty of a 
direct perception. This is why Saftkara says that Sruti is 
Pratyaksa, i.e intuitional perception . 1 2 * Like all perception it 
has a self-certifying character, does not depend on any other 
authority, and embodies knowledge which is directlyiekper- 
ienced. Anubhava is personal acquisition and .iebconfined 
to the individual who has it. Sankara recognizes that "its 
result is unique—it is subjective"*, and is certain that "it 
requires no other witness than the testimony of one's own 
experience ". 8 But this kind of experience, unless made part 
of the social heritage by being expressed and communicated 
through the instrumentality of language, would have little: or 
no significance as a "means of knowledge" or pramana. 
When expressed in language, it is dragged out of its subject 
tive seclusion and made part of the common culture of the 
people. It then becomes, to use the words of Ruskin, "his writ¬ 
ing, his inscription or serif,, k re to which all who want to know 
and learn can turn.Left to itself Anubhava can he of no use to 
others. Others can profit by it only .when it is recorded in 
language. So tong as it is confined to the seer, this Anubhava 
or experience is "prama' or knowledge merely; when, reduc¬ 
ed to "words" and made available for use by others, it be-r 
comes "pramana" or means of knowledge; The "words" 
carry authority with them and become "Sabda pramana-"-* 

1 S. Bm I. 3. 28; III. 2.24. 

2 Brhad. S.B . IV. 4. 29. 

$ ibid* 
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the authority of the word. What is a purely personal exper¬ 
ience acquires an objective worth. 

The reality and substantiality of the supreme values of 
Existence, Consciousness, and Bliss is a matter of direct 
Anubhava. Reasoning can only point to their actuality but 
can give us no insight into their real nature. Intuition alone 
can do it. This is why Sankara regards Anubhava as the 
highest pramana and as having final authority in matters of 
religion. And as Sruti is but an embodiment of the experience 
in connection with these supreme spiritual values, for 
Sankara &ruti and Anubhava are really identical. In his 
commentary on the Brahma Sutra Sankara calls Anubhava 
the final pramana . 1 In his commentary on the Gita Atma- 
svarupadhigama, i.e. self-realization, which is but another 
word for Anubhava, is said to be the final pramana . 2 In the 
same work he declares the Sastra to be the final authority . 3 
It is the underlying oneness and inseparability of Sruti and 
Anubhava which makes Sankara say at once that Self-realiza¬ 
tion is the means of obtaining insight into that fourth state of 
the soul which marks the oneness of Brahman and the indi¬ 
vidual, and that the true nature of Brahman is inconceivable 
without the aid of the Scripture . 4 The truth is that for Sankara 
Sruti is the visible garment of the experiences of the 
awakened soul. To miss this truth is to miss all that is of 
significance in Sankara's utterances regarding the value of 
Sruti for the man who is treading the path of self-realization 
and for the philosopher who is aiming at the consiruction of 
a system of religious metaphysics. 

The authoritativeness of &ruti with regard to matters 
stated by it is independent of everything else, just as the 
light of the sun is the direct means ot our knowledge of 
form and colour . 8 Those who conclude from these words of 

"7 s’b„ 11. U4. 3 [fq N 1 1 - 

2 <3ita. S.B., II. 69. 

3* lfcld., II. 18, § 3T??# 5TRWJT I 

4 ftfhAd. S.B., l.4.7.3fKq;r?;Tq: NTT STUPT 1 S.B., 11.1.27, 

1 i Hfgofr fa^rr n t 

• > i t - 

8 s. b., ii, i.i, fairer surm rqfk* i 
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Sshkara that he is appealing to an extra-philosophical stand¬ 
ard, and who regard his attempts to bring the truths of Sruti 
into conformity with the demands of reason as mere rationa¬ 
lization of the dogma fail to understand the inner spirit of 
Sankara's undertaking. In order to understand the true 
meaning of his statement that the authority of the Veda is 
independent and direct we must go back to his theory of 
knowledge according to which jnana is vastutantram. 
Sruti is an embodiment of truths directly realized in 
intuition. That is why Sankara calls it Pratyaksa also. 
Pratyaksa is direct awareness of a thing and is not relative 
to any other knowledge or avenue thereof as inference is. 
Spiritual perception is the only authority in matters concern¬ 
ing the nature and reality of the supreme values of life which 
are the same as Brahman, just as sensuous perception is, con¬ 
cerning sensible things. Brahman, which is the Self of every¬ 
one, can be known only throuh intuitional perception. The 
Veda contains knowledge of Brahman, which is an "existent 
reality". Therefore Vedic knowledge is also vastutantram, 
and, being vastutantram, is samyagjnana or perfect knowled¬ 
ge and is independent of time, place and circumstances, 
just as is the case with all other knowledge, knowledge that 
fire is hot and ether is formless . 1 This is why the authority of 
the Veda is independent. Its authority is supreme because 
it is an embodiment of true knowledge about the Atman, which 
is a bhutavastu. and which, being a bhutavastu, is open to 
intuitional perception only. The authority which the Sruti 
sways is the authority of the jnana which it embodies, and 
which is dependent upon and controlled by the "existing 
reality", which is Brahman in this case. 

It is one of the cardinal contentions of Sankara against 
the Mimamsakas, that the Vedas deal with existent realities 
also. The Mimamsakas hold that a sentence of the Veda is 
authoritative when it is devoted to an action, when it says 
that a certain thing is to be done through such and such 
means in a particular way. Hence according to them "such 
terms as the Supreme Self and God have not the support of 
Vedic testimony in the form of sentences."* But San k a ra, in 
sharp disagreement with the Mimamsakas, contends that the 

”1 BrhadTs.B., IV. 5.15. ' ' r ’~’ ’ ^ n 

2 ibid . I. 3. 1. 
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Vedas deal with actually "existent realities". Brahman being 
such an existent reality. "To say, therefore, that there is no 
portion of the Veda referring to existing things is a mere bold 
assertion ." 1 Sankara is never tired of repeating that Sruti 
passages are authoritative because they are an embodiment 
of "certain and fruitful knowledge".* In view of the statements 
of Sankara to this effect the charge that Sankara merely 
rationalizes the dogma refutes itself. Sankara writes that "the 
test of the authority or otherwise of a passage ( of the Sruti) 

is.its capacity to generate certain and fruitful knowledge. 

A passage that has this is authoritative, and one that lacks it, 
is not. Is or is not certain and fruitful knowledge generated 
by passages setting forth the nature of the Self, and if so, 
how can they lose their authority? Do you not see the result 
of knowledge in the removal of the evils which are the root 
of transmigration, snch as ignorance, grief, delusion and 
fear?"* Ultimately, then, the authority of the Surti is made to 
rest on its capacity to produce certain and fruittul knowledge, 
which is a matter of direct intuition. If any one regards this 

, t 

Sruti as being without authority, Sankara says, "what trust can 
one repose in passages dealing with the new and full moon 
sacrifices", for instance ? 4 

The attitude of Sankara towards the authority of the 
Sruti is very well expressed in the following passage from 
Professor Whitehead : "What is important is that the scheme 
of interpretation here adopted can claim for each of its main 
positions the express authority of one, or the other, of some 
supreme master of thought—Plato, Aristotle, Descartes, Locke, 
Hume, Kant. But ultimately nothing rests on authority, the 
final court of appeal is intrinsic reasonableness ." 5 Sankara 
can very well say that the scheme of metaphysics outlined in 
his works can claim for its main position the express authori¬ 
ty of some text or other of the Holy Scripture; but ultimately 
everything rests on its intrinsic reasonableness; nothing 
rests on authority. In the vein of Professor Whitehead he 

1 S. B., I. 1. 4. 

2 Brhad. S. B-, 1. 4. 7. 

3 ibid. 

4 ibid, 

3 P. B.,P. 53. 
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says, at one place that, "the comprehension of Brahman is 
effected by the ascertainment, consequent on discussion, of 
the sense of the Vedanta texts, not either by inference or by 
other means of right knowledge", and at another that "the 
true knowledge of an existent reality depends on the thing 
itself; and hence the knowledge of Brahman also depends on 
the thing itself i. e., Brahman, it being an existent reality." 
According to Sankara finally it is"jnana"which constitutes the 
means by which the complete comprehension of Brahman 
can be had ; 1 and intuition is the final result of the knowledge 
of Brahman* We can clearly see the intrinsic oneness of 
Sankara's statement at one place that Brahman is "to be 
known only from the Upanisads and through no other means 
of knowledge" and his assertion at another that "it is to be 
apprehended by the serene light of knowledge only".* 

Though Sankara's statement, at one place, to the effect 
"that in the inquiry into Brahman scriptural texts, on the one 
hand, and intuition, on the other, are to be had recourse to 
according to the occasion" 4 , is liable to be so interpreted as 
to lend support to the view that Sruti and Anubhava are two 
independent pramanas, having a coordinate rank, yet on 
deeper reflection in the light of Sankara's own explanation 
of what the term "Upanisad", which is his "Scripture" or 
"Book", connotes, the plausibility of this view will disappear. 
The Upanisads constitute for Sankara the Sruti which owns 
the highest authority in matters concerning the eternal 
verities; and, with the modesty of a maiden, he says in places 
that the purpose of the Brahma Sutra and his own comment¬ 
ary thereon is nothing more than "a disquisition on the 
Yedanta-texts ". 6 

The Vedanta is constituted by the Upanisads. But what 
are the Upanisads? According to Sankara the word "Upani- 

1 s. B.,i. x. l. 

2 ibid. 

3 Brhad S. B., III. 1. 26. ^ affafrcr?: g q fogf n fr 
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?ad" primarily indicates the "knowledge which shatters or 
destroys the seed of samsara, such as ignorance and the rest, 
in those seekers after emancipation who, devoid of all desires 
for objects seen and heard of, acquire that knowledge ." 1 It 
is only secondarily that it signifies the book containing this 
knowledge. "The word 'Upanisad' is formed by adding the 
'Kvip' suffix and the prefixes 'upa' and 'ni' to the root 'sad' 
meaning (i ) to shatter or kill; (ii) to attain; (iii) to loosen. 
By the word Upanisad is denoted the knowledge of the 
knowable entity inclucated by the work to be commented 
upon (i. e. Kathopanisad)." The primary meaning of "Upani¬ 
sad" is "knowledge", "because the meaning of the root 'sad' 
i. e. the killing of the cause of samsara, etc., cannot attach to 
mere book, but altaches to knowledge only 1 3 ',* Sankara does 
not object to the word "Upanisad" being applied to the book 
containing this knowledge; "even the mere work may also 
be denoted by that word, because it is meant for the self-same 
purpose as when it is said 'ghee verily is life'. The word 
Upanisad, therefore, is used in its primary sense when it is 
used to denote knowledge; but it is used by courtesy i. e. in 
a secondary sense, to denote the book".® It is this "know¬ 
ledge" which is recommended as the "means" to the compre¬ 
hension of Brahman . 4 5 It is this knowledge which is said to be 
"perfect and complete ". 6 The culmination of this knowledge 
is an intuitional awareness of Brahman.® Sruti and Anubhava 
are, in their essence, one. Sankara brings out the same truth 
when he says in another place that by Paravidya, which is a 
means to the comprehension of Brahman, "is meant primarily 
that knowledge of the Immutable which could be known 
through the Upanisads and not the mere assemblage of words 
in them ”. 7 It is the "meaning" which is important and not 
its dress. "Knowledge of the meaning of the Upanisad 

1 Katha. S. Introduction. 

2 ibid. 

3 ibid., wi 5 wqfa 1 

4 s. b., j. 1 . 1 . 

5 ibid. 11. 1 . 11 , STFTW I 

6 S. B..1.1. 2. 
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is the primary thing about it ." 1 But meaning is a mere abstr¬ 
action apart from its being known or felt or experienced. 
The authority of the Upanisad is the authority of the experie¬ 
nced truth, anubhava. But meaning cannot be abstracted 
from the medium through which it is expressed. The 
authority of Anubhava thus comes to be the authority of the 
word which conveys that Anubhava. Thus it is that for 
Sankara "both Intuition and Scripture constitute, so far as 
possible,- the means of knowledge in connection with the 
inquiry into Brahman."* 

Sankara says that in matters concerning the knowledge 
of supersensible realities scripture alone is authoritative . 8 
What he means to emphasize is that the supreme values of 
Existence, Consciousness, and Bliss are a matter of direct 
experience. Only intuition can have access to them. Reason 
can only point to the indispensability of these values for 
life and thought, but can give us no insight into their exact 
nature. Only an actual experience of these values can do 
that. Logic will only tell us that knowledge is impossible 
without the acknowledgement of these values, which are 
presupposed in any attempt on our part to distinguish between 
the real and the unreal,the true and the false, the fleeting and 
the permanent, in short, in any attempt to think. But there 
can be no acknowledgement without knowledge in some 
sense of the object about which that acknowledgement takes 
place. Ultimately, then, we have to appeal to Intuition for 
an insight into the nature of these values, which, for Sankara, 
are the same as Brahman. J>ruti is the recorded intuition. 
This is why Brahman "is to be known solely from the Scrip¬ 
ture ". 4 Sensuous perception is of no avail. Only a "differen¬ 
tiated" object possessing name and form is open to sen¬ 
suous perception . 5 There is nothing else which can be per¬ 
ceived by means of the senses.* Likewise Inference cannot be 
of much help. "Inference is not valid when it contradicts 

1 Taut. S.8.. i. 2 . l, i 

2 S. B„ I. 1. 2. 

3 ibid., II. 3. 1. 

4 S. B , II. 1. 6. 

5 Brhad. S. B., III. 9. 26. 
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perception; for it depends upon the latter.*' 1 We shall 
discuss later on the relation in which reason stands to intui¬ 
tion in Sankara's system. At present it is enough to bear in 
mind that the work of Inference cannot begin unless "Percep¬ 
tioneither sensuous or spiritual, has taken place. The 
underlying basis of iruti pramana, then, is that knowledge 
- is vastutantram, Brahman a "bhutavastu", and Scripture a 
repository of this knowledge of Brahman. 

II 

SRUTI AS A GUIDE AND A VEHICLE OF CULTURE 

Sankara's attitude towards the Sruti or Scripture is not 
only a reflection of his epistemological attitude; it also summa¬ 
rises his experience of the need for a guide to the soul who 
is treading the path that leadeth unto God. Very tew souls are 
responsive to the influence exerted by the "invisible helpers" 
who undertake to guide the aspirant. Very few can feel 
the touch of the unseen hand and hear the voice of the 
silence which assures us, "I am with thee'*. For the majority 
some more tangible help is needed. It is the word of the 
Master, which will console, illumine, and elevate. It is what 
Sankara calls "upadesa'V* Scripture is the repository of this 
"upadesa". No one, unaided by instruction, is able to find 
out by mere reasoning what specific thing has what particular 
potences helped by an assignable set of auxiliaries and what 
particular spheres of action, and lead to what particular 
actions. So also is it impossible to conceive without the aid 
of Scripture the true nature of Brahman with its powers 
unfathomable by thought. This is the reason for Sankara's 
unbounded reverence for the Scripture and the seer whose 
vision the Scripture embodies. Scripture is also the repository 
of the knowledge that has been handed down to us by thersis. 
We ought to be grateful to them 

Sankara's reverence for the Sruti is also an expression 
of the cultural debt which we owe to the seers. This is the 
ruling idea behind the insistence that we must know the rsi, 


1 ibid.. I. 2. I. 

* 8. B., II. 1.27. 
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the chanda, etc, of the mantras of the Vedas. 1 "He who 
makes another person sacrifice or read by means of a mantra 
of which he does not know the i$i, the metre, the divinity, and 
the Brahmana runs against a post, falls into a pit, etc.; there¬ 
fore one must know all those matters for each mantra. It is 
the sense of the cultural debt we owe to the makers of the 
Vedic civilization which has led Sankara to attach so much 
importance to the Vedas and the Vedic tradition. 'Those 
alone who tread the path shown by the Srutis and the spiritual 
teachers, transcend ignorance. They alone will succeed 
in crossing this unfathomable ocean of delusion.”* Sankara 
attaches so much importance to the traditional way of looking 
at the meaning of the Vedas that he even goes to the extent 
of saying that "he who is not acquainted with the traditional 
interpretation is to be neglected as an ignorant man, though 
learned in all the Sastras," 4 . Such a man, ignorant in him¬ 
self, "confounds others devoid as he is of the traditional key 
to the teaching of the sastras, The world-spirit itself is re¬ 
presented by Sankara as being eagerly concerned with the 
preservation of tradition and traditional ways of 
thought and life. "A two-fold nistha or path of devotion was 
taught by me, the cmniscent Lord, when at first at the begin¬ 
ning of creation, I created people and revived the tradition 
of the Vedic doctrin to teach them the means of attaining wo¬ 
rldly prosperity and bliss." 8 Truth, Sankara honestly and 
firmly believes, is "inaccessible to persons of shallow under¬ 
standing, and those who are devoid of the grace of the scrip¬ 
tures and the teacher"; and "they are the scum of the 
Brahman and other castes who hold views about the meaning 
of the Vedas that are divorced from tradition" 7 . Sankara's 
eagerness to claim and quote some statement of the Scripture 
in support of his main positions is not a reversion to scholas¬ 
ticism; it is, on the other hand, the expression of the spirit 


1 s. B., I. 3. 3C. 

2 ibid. 

3 Brhad. S. B., II. 5. 16. 

4 Gita. S. B., 111. 2. 

6 Ibid. 

6 ibid.. III. 3 
3 Brhad. S- B., II. 1. 20. 
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which is deeply conscious of the debt which it owes to the 
seers, and is willing to acknowledge the indebtedness. 

But, for Sankara, "tradition in philosophy is no literal 
repetition of dead concepts'. "Tradition", he is fully aware, 
"is life and movement and perpetual reinterpretation". 
That which constitutes the very life-blood of tradition is the 
spirit which unfolds itself in the historical movement of thou¬ 
ght where alone it can be caught. This spirit remains cons¬ 
tant in a flux of forms. It is this spirit which supplies, by its 
never-ending presence, that "abiding sense of direction" 
which alone is permanent in tradition. There is a long line 
of isis who have seized this tradition, have lived themselves 
into it and continued it creatively. Sankara associates him¬ 
self with this tradition. Vamadeva and the rest are the pre¬ 
ceptors who constitute this line and whose traditional teach¬ 
ings have enlightened those desirous of emancipation and 
wishing to attain sarvatmabhava. 1 Sankara wants to stick to 
this tradition and has stuck to it without laying himself open 
to the charge of arresting it "under the pretext of being faith¬ 
ful to it". This will be visible even to the most casual eye 
which surveys the development of Vedantic thought from the 
time of the Upanisads to the age of Sankara. That which is 
vital to theVedic tradition is the sense of the reality of the eter¬ 
nal value. Brahman or Moksa is Sankara's word for it. The 
Veda deals with the nature of this supreme value which is 
also the supreme reality, and the way in which it stands re¬ 
lated to existence. The preservation of this element, which 
is the permanent feature of the Vedic tradition, is the task of 
Sankara's philosophy, and, in one sense, by stating his be¬ 
lief that the train of thought in his works is Vedic, he is doing 
no more than endeavouring to exhibit the reality of an Eter¬ 
nal Good which is the origin of the whole creation and to¬ 
wards which all of it moves. 

In view of the observation we have made above that 
tradition, as understood by Sankara, is life and movement 
and far removed from immobility of thought, Thibaut's state¬ 
ment that Sankara was not free in his speculations"but strictly 
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bound by a traditional body of texts considered sacred, 
which could not be changed or added to but merely systema¬ 
tized and commented upon" loses its force. 1 Thibaut misses 
' Sankara's attitude towards what he calls the "traditional 
body of texts" when he says that "they cannot be changed 
or added to but merely systematized and commented upon". 
He is labouring under the erroneous impression that it is the 
"words" which are of significance to Sankara. That which 
commands Sankara’s homage is "that knowledge of the 
Immortal which could be known through the Upanisads and 
not the mere assemblage of words in them" * It is this know¬ 
ledge of that eternally real good which is central to the 
Vedanta texts and is the common presupposition of all of 
them. Sankara has this in mind when he thinks of the 
possibility of laying the foundations of a philosophy of Ad 
vaita on the basis of the scriptural texts. The essence of his 
Advaitism is the oneness of value and reality; and the sue 
cess of his genius lies in the way in which he gives an expla 
nation of "existence'’ without surrending this standpoint. It 
would be doing less than justice to Sankara to look upon his 
philosophic attempts merely as an endeavour "to force the 
interpretations of divergent philosophers into a vague agree 
ment." 


Ill 

ARE SRUTI AND PR\TYAKSA INCOMPATIBLE 

Sankara's philosophy, we have shown above, does not 
seek to spin reality out of a priori truths and to construct a 
conceptual system independently of experience. It is based 
upon solid human experience, upon immediate intuition, 
upon aparoksanubhuti. From this point of view he is an 
empiricist to the core, ^ruti, for him, is an embodiment of 
the experiences of a long line of seers and divines. It is not 
only in this sense that !>ruti, and Sankara’s system based 
thereon, are in harmony with experience. They are in har¬ 
mony with it even in its more limited sense, meaning percep¬ 
tual experience only. Sankara's system does npt falsify the 

1 Thibaut, P. civ. 

2 Mimd. S,B V I* 1-5* 
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world of experience; it simply seeks its meaning. His anxiety 
about philosophy being faithful to experience, even ordinary 
everyday human experience, is amply reflected in his attitude 
towards the Sruti or Sastra. Sruti is jhapaka merely and 
not karaka 1 “The bruti is merely informative. The scriptures 
seek not to alter things but to supply information about things 
unknown as they are.“ 2 "The scriptural statement cannot impart 
any power to a thing. It is an accepted principle that the 
Scriptures are only informative and n ri creative'' 11 Sankara 
says that whenever Scripture seeks to tell us about something 
which is unknown, it does so by examples and illustrations 
from actual life. This would not be possible, if the intuitional 
experiences with which the scripture deals were fundament¬ 
ally opposed to ordinary perceptual ones. "By citing the n 
as examples the Scriptures seek to tell us about soma other 
thing which does not contradict them. They would not cite 
an example from life, if they wanted to convey an idea of 
something contradictory to it. Even if they did, it would be 
different from the thing to be explained. You cannot prove 
that fire is cold, or that the sun does not give heat even 
by citing a hundred examples, for the facts would be known 
to be otherwise through another source of knowledge." 4 It 
is experience which tells us that there are many "distinct 
kinds of genus, sentient and insentient", and the Upanisads 
cite many diverse examples indicating varieties of genus. 5 
Sankara entertains no doubt on the point that philosophy 
cannot claim immunity from appeal to experience. He says 
"if you deny an observed fact, saying it is impossible, you 
will be contradicting experience, a thing which nobody will 
allow. Nor is there any question of impossibility with regard 
to an observed fact." 6 Not infrequently he has recourse to 
experience in elucidating metaphysical truths. Thus he writes, 
"there is no example to prove that a substance which has no 
parts can possess many attributes." 7 

1 Brhad. S.B,, II. 4.10, 

2 ibid,, I. 4.20, 

3 ibid.. I. 4. 10. 

4 ibid., II. I. 20. 

5 ibid., II. 4. 9. 

6 ibid * I. 4. 1®. 

7 ibid., IV, 3. 30. 
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If there is no inherent conflict between Sruti and expe¬ 
rience, if the Scriptures, by citing the characteristics which 
things in the world are known to- possess, simply seek to tell 
ns about some other thing which does not contradict them, 
then there can be no opposition between Sruti pram ana and 
other means of knowledge. The contrary theory which 
has long been associated with the name of Sankara and 
which has been used as the principal key to the understand¬ 
ing of the relation in which the different pramanas stand to 
each other in his philosophy has a fairly long history behind 
it. The darkness which history has allowed to gather has but 
served to create a false impression in the minds of readers 
about the true meaning and force of Sankara's teachings on 
this matter. 

As far back as the eleventh century, Sankara was mis¬ 
understood and misrepresented by Ramanuja on this point. 
Ramanuja represents Sankara as holding the view that Scrip¬ 
ture and Perception as “means of knowledge" are mutually 
contradictory; and when there is conflict between Scripture 
and Perception, the former is of stronger authority and is 
capable of stultifying the latter. Ramanuja says that accord¬ 
ing to Saahkara there are scriptural passages which deal 
with the one absolute Brahman and others which deal with 
the one phenomenal woiId of variety and distinctions; and 
that the former passages are of stronger authority than the 
latter. Not only this, Ramanuja thinks that it is even possible, 
according to Sankara, for some portions of the Scripture to 
stultify other portions thereof. The conclusion to which this 
view of the relation between these piamanas is interpreted 
to lead is that the cessation of that bondage which is of the 
form of varied supe rim positions resulting from direct percep¬ 
tion which apprehends the world of distinctions does take 
place by means of the knowledge of the oneness of the Self 
with Brahman and -this knowledge can be had from Scripture 
alone. This view of the relation between Scripture and Per¬ 
ception does naturally pave the way to the conclusion that 
the world is an unmeaning illusion and life a tragic joke. 

This view, which so grossly misrepresents Sankara's 
position, has been revived in modern times by Deussen; and 
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the reputation which the latter enjoys as a scholar and the 
eminence in which he is held as an indologist have only 
conspired to perpetuate this error. Deussen simply pours 
the old wine into new bottles. According to Deussen the 
fundamental dogma of the Vedanta is that "only unity exists, 
plurality does not exist". 1 But he says,"this statement abolishes 
not only the empirical means of knowledge, perception, etc., 
but also the Vedic canon of command and prohibition" 2 ; 
it "contradicts experience, which shows us not that unity, 
but a plurality, an extension of names and forms (i. e., impre¬ 
ssions of ear and eye, sense impressions), and as a part of 
them our own Self in the form of our created and perishable 
body". 3 Deussen is one with Ramanuja in attributing to 
Sankara the view that Scripture is in contradiction not only 
with Perception but with the canon of Vedic ritual also. 

Both Ramanuja and Deussen have failed to gather Sankara's 
views on the relation and interrelation in which the diffe¬ 
rent pramanas stand to each other. This ignorance is partly 
a consequence of the failure to recognize that the philosophy 
of Sankara is a philosophy of value and the standpoint which 
he adopts is the valuational standpoint, and partly it has it¬ 
self contributed to this failure. Nothing is farther removed 
from Sankara's mind than that"the different means of knowled¬ 
ge are mutually contradictory, and the Upanisadic statement 
about the unity and oneness of Brahman abolishes not only 
the empirical means of knowledge but also the Vedic canon 
of command and prohibition". Sankara most carefully warns 
his reader that "one source of knowledge does not contradict 
another, for it only tells us about those things that cannot be 
known by any other means" 4 . "The several means of know¬ 
ledge are powerful in their respective spheres. " 5 It is only 
the self-styled wise men, "the logicians, those first-rate here¬ 
tics and liars", and the scum of the Biahmana ’and other 
castes who "think that the different means of knowledge are 
mutually contradictory, and also level against us the objec- 

1 D. S. V., P. 270. 

2 ibtd., P.270. 

3 ibid.. P. 453. 

4 Brfead. S. B., II. 1. 20. 
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tion that it Brahman be the only reality, such Upanisadic texts- 
contradict Perceotion " 1 . Sankara says, these are the persons 
who are ''devoid of the grace of the Scriptures and the tea¬ 
cher", and "hold views about the meaning of the Vedas that 
are divorced from' tradition". "To those who say that sound, 
etc., perceived through the ear and so forth contradict the 
unity of Brahman we put this guestion: Does the variety of 
sound and the rest contradict the oneness of the ether? If it 
does not, then there is no contradiction in our position with 
Perception."* There is no contradiction because the two state¬ 
ments have reference to two entirely different standpoints. 
From the existential point of view, the function of Perception 
is only to-give us knowledge of differentiated objects. The 
perceptual consciousness is a factual consciousness; its deli¬ 
verance is that there is a plurality, an extension of names 
and forms. For it "there is a rerum natura" and "all the 
choir of heaven and furniture of earth, in a word all those 
bodies which compose the mighty frame of the world”'have a 
real subsistence. There is no doubt that Perception is a per¬ 
fectly valid means of knowledge according to Sankara. But 
it must be noted that Sankara is not content to take the unive¬ 
rse "simply as a fact or set of interrelated facts"' Sankara 
holds that if the philosophical impulse is to be satisfied we 
must be able to attach the predicate of value to the universe 
of which the perceptual consciousness makes us aware. 
Sruti or Scripture, which is an embodiment of the valuational 
consciousness, can never come in conflict with the former, 
which is but an ascertainment of the fact of which Sruti cons¬ 
titutes the meaning. There can, accordingly, arise no ques¬ 
tion of Sruti stultifying Perception. 

IV 

ARE THE UPANIS\D5 AND THE RITUALISTIC PORTION 
OF THE VEDAS CONTRADICTORY? 

Far from holding the doctrine of the mutual incompa¬ 
tibility of 5>ruti and Perception as means erf knowledge, Sankara 
emphatically dissociates himself from those who are inclined 

1 Ibid- 

2 ibii- 
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to it and repudiates it vehemently. The view that "the funda¬ 
mental dogma of the Vedanta is equally in contradiction with 
the canon of the Vedic ritual" 1 receives the same treatment. 
"The Vedanta texts that teach the unity of Brahman are not an¬ 
tagonistic to the ritualistic Scriptures? Nor are the latter there¬ 
by deprived of their scope. Neither do the ritualistic Scriptu¬ 
res, which uphold differences such as the factors of an action, 
take away the authority of the Upanisads as ragards the unity 
of Brahman. For the means of knowledge are powerful in 
their respective spheres." 2 In view of this unequivocal state¬ 
ment of Sankara on the point, it is really strange that Ramanu¬ 
ja and Deussen, the latter of whom merely repeats the for¬ 
mer's voice, should insist upon making us believe that accor¬ 
ding to Sankara the statement regarding the unity of Brahman 
"abolishes not only the empirical means of knowledge, per¬ 
ception, etc., but also the Vedic canon of command and pro¬ 
hibition" 3 . This view which is attributed by Ramanuja and 
Deussen to Sankara is really the prima facie view of the oppo¬ 
nent stated by him in order to refute it and expose its hollow¬ 
ness. It is the purvapaksa and not the siddhantapaksa. 
Ramanuja and Deussen wrongly take it to be the siddanta. 
This prima facie view is stated by Sankara in the following 
words. "The Upanisads that establish the existence of 
Brahman alone not only contradict their obvious import and 
the authority of the ritualistic portion of the Vedas, but they 
also run counter to such means of knowledge as Perception, 
which definitely establish differences in the world." 4 After 
the statement follows Sankara's refutation of this view which 
we have quoted above. "One source of knowledge does not 
contradict another". 

A careful perusal of the following disquisition about 
the relation in which the Vedanta texts stand to the 
ritualistic portion of the Vedas will throw much fresh 
light on this much misunderstood problem, and will 
serve to remove many false notions about the metaphysical 

1 D,S. V.,P. 453. 

2 Brhad. S. B., II. 1. 20. 

3 D. S. V„ P. 270. 

4 Brhad. S. B., II. 1. 20 
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position of the Vedanta of Sankara which this erroneous 
view has engendered and perpetuated. The disquisition 
runs as follows, and is self-explanatory: "You have said 
that passages of the Upanisads clash with the authority 
of the ritualistic portion of the Vedas. This is not correct, 
because they have a different meaning. The Upanisads 
establish the unity of Brahman, they do not negate instruc¬ 
tion regarding the means to the attainment of some desired 
object or prevent persons from undertaking it. Nor do ritua 
listic passages fail to lead to valid knowledge regarding their 
own meaning. If a passage produces valid knowledge regar¬ 
ding its own special meaning, how can it clash with other 

passages?.The Sruti says nothing either for or against 

the truth of the diversity of actions, their facto’s and their re¬ 
sults, which people have already taken for g t an ted. It only 
prescribes means for the attainment of desired ends and the 
avoidance of untoward results. To be explicit: As the ^ruti 
that deals with rites having material ends takes the desires as 
they are — although they are the result of erroneous notions 
— and prescribes means for attaining them, and it does not 
cease to do this on the ground that desires are an evil, being 
the result of erroneous notion, similarly the ioiuti dealing 
with the regular rites such as the Agni-hotra takes the diver¬ 
sity of actions and their factors as they are—although they 
proceed from error—and enjoins iites such as the Agnihotra, 
seeing some utility in them...People have innumerable de¬ 
sires and various defecis such as attachment. Therefore they 
are lured by the attachment, etc., to external objects, and the 
scriptures are powerless to hold them back; nor can they 
persuade those who are naturally averse to external objects 
to go after them. But the Scriptures do this much that they 
point out what leads to good and what to evil, there-by indi¬ 
cating the particular relations that subsist between the end 
and the means. The Scriptures neither hinder nor direct a 
person by force as if he were a slave. We see how people 
disobey even the scriptures because of an excess of attach¬ 
ment, etc.In this matter people themselves adopt 

particular means according to their tastes, and the scriptures 
simply remain neutral, like the sun, for instance, or a lamp." 1 
1 
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According to Sankara a means of knowledge is or is not a 
means according as it leads or does not lead to valid know¬ 
ledge, and he has no doubt that ritualistic passages lead to 
valid knowledge regarding their own meaning. "The means 
of knowledge are powerful in their respective spheres. There¬ 
fore the Vedanta texts that teach the unity of Brahman are 
not antogonistic to the ritualistic Scriptures.'' 1 

The view, therefore, that the different means of knowled¬ 
ge are contradictory, and that if Brahman is the only reality, 
the Upanisadic texts contradict Peiception and the ritualis¬ 
tic portion of the Vedas, is the result of a confusion of stand¬ 
points. When Sankara reminds us that "the means of know¬ 
ledge are powerful in their respective spheres, like the ear, 
etc.”, he means to direct our attention to the diversity of 
standpoints from which things have to be looked at. The 
distinction between the existential and the valuational stand¬ 
point is foundational to every utterance of Sankara, and 
nothing but error can result from a confusion of them The 
Standpoint of Perception is the existential standpoint, the 
standpoint of the Upanisad is the standpoint of value, the 
Infinite standpoint. The latter standpoint is the fulfilment of 
the former. This is the truth which Sankara means to bring 
out when he repeatedly says that the passages of the Upani- 
sads and the ritualistic portion of the Vedas "have a different 
meaning". The real conflict, according to Sankara, is not 
between the Upanisads that establish the unity of Brahman 
and the ritualistic portion of the Vedas, as Ramanuja and 
Deussen think, but between "the knowledge of the unity of 
Brahman" and "one's competency to perforin rites". 2 The 
knowledge of the unity of Brahman "only destroys one's 
natural idea of difference. It does not nullify other injunc¬ 
tions''. 3 

Rites such as the Agnihotra which are connected 
with the wife and fire, can be performed only if there are 
agencies for whom they are meant, and this entails an idea 

1 ibid. 

2 Brhad. S. B.. II. 1- 20, faSTIST: fa^Tfa^wfaTcTcWrcr I 
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of difference. They connot be performed unless there are 
the gods—Fire, etc.—for who3e sake they are undertaken,and 
this last depends on the sacrificer's regarding the gods as 
different from himself. Our natural consciousness of differe¬ 
nce regarding action, its factors and its results is, previous to 
the awakening of Self —knowledge, an incentive to the per¬ 
formance of rites. But when this notion o! difference regard¬ 
ing the deities to be honoured and the means to it is destroy¬ 
ed in the state of enlightenment, by knowledge, this “know¬ 
ledge of the unity of Brahman militates against one's compe- 
tecy to perform rites". 1 It is these two which cannot go hand 
in hand. This is also Sankara's "answer to the charge that if 
Brahman be the only reality there will be no scope left for 
instruction, and hence it can neither be received nor produce 
any result' .- 2 When ignorance and the (Consequent conscious¬ 
ness of difference are removed, the Vedic injunctions are 
not nullified, only the tendency to perform rites is destroyed. 
This is "analogous to the cessation of our tendency to perform 
rites having material ends when desire itself has been 
removed". 2 The Vedanta texts that teach the oneness of* 
Brahman are not antagonistic to the ritualistic scriptures.* 
Shall we say, then, that Ramanuja and Deussen are among 
those "self-styled wise men" of whom Sankara speaks, and 
who "following their own caprices, think that the different 
means of knowledge are mutually contradictory and level 
against us the objection that if Brahman be the only reality, 
such Upanisadic texts contradict Perception" 5 ? 

V 

AN ALTERNATIVE WAY OF RESOLVING THE 
CONFLICT 

Sankara's resolution of the apparent discrepancy bet¬ 
ween Joruti and Perception as pramanas, the one teaching 

1 ibid. 

2 ibid. 

3 ibid. 

4 ibid., ^rcirnsr *rqf«rrar*?ft fafagTFsiw wnm: t 
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the unity of Brahman, the other insisting upon a fundamental 
plurality of things, has nothing in common with the many 
attempts made in the history of the Vedanta philosophy it¬ 
self and associated by philosophers belonging to a rival 
camp with Sankara's name also. Ramanuja attributed to the 
Vedantin, the view that Perception "apprehends pure and 
unqualified existence. Perception (also) cognizes Brahman, 
which is devoid of attributes and is pure existence", and 
consequently theie is no conflict of the Siuti which teaches 
the oneness of Brahman with Perception. 1 Thus Perception 
also is made to confirm the deliverances of the intuitional 
consciousness. In the light of what we have said about the 
relation in which faruti and Perception as means of knowledge 
stand to each other in Sankara's philosophy, there will app¬ 
ear to be a certain rneagreness and externality in the above 
attempt to bring the two into line with each other. This is 
the impression left on the reader's mind by Mandana's 
Brama-siddhi. Mandana, who, according to Dr. Dasgupte, 
"must have been a contemporary of Sankara", undertakes to 
prove in the Tarka—Kanda chapter of his Brama Siddhi "that 
we cannot perceive 'difference' through perception, and 
that therefore one should not think of interpreting the 
Upanisad texts on dualistic lines on the ground that percep¬ 
tion reveals difference". 2 

The problem arises as follws. The perceptual mode of 
consciousness reveals difference. The Sruti, on the other 
hand, teaches that Brahman is one, and all that we see and 
hear and feel is nothing but Brahman. Does not Perception 
contradict the deliverances of the intuitional consciousness 
and therefore the Sruti also which embodies these deliveran¬ 
ces? Both Sankara and Mandana recognize that here is a 
genuine problem to be solved, but their solutions differ 
fundamentally. Mandana undertakes to prove that "differen¬ 
ce", whether as a quality or characteristic of things or as an 
independent entity, is never experienced by perception.® 
The verdict of the Upanisads that reality is one and that no 

1 R.Bo I-1.1. 

2 History, Vol. II, P. 88. 

3 ibid., P- 92. 
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diversity can be real is not contra dieted, by perceptional 
experience. The line of argument which Sankara adopts is 
related to the standpoint of value which he consistently main¬ 
tains throughout his works. Perceptual consciousness re¬ 
veals facts merely; the intuitional consciousness is concerned 
with the meaning of facts. As the variety of sound does not 
contradict the oneness of ether, similarly the differentiated 
names and forms do not contradict the oneness of Brahman. 
It is from this valuational point of view that Sankara says that 
the Upanisadic texts which speak of Brahman as the only 
reality do not contradict Perception. 

The attempt of some of the later Vedantins, referred to 
by Appaya Diksita in his Sidhantalesasahgraha, to resolve the 
seeming inconsistency between Perception and Sruti resem¬ 
bles Very much that of Mandana. It is pointed out therein 
that the author of Tattvasuddhi holds that in Perception the 
sense—organs grasp "bare existence" unqualified by name 
and form, and thus there is no conflict between Perception 
and Sruti. There would be a conflict, if Perception grasped 
differentiated name and form: but this it does not do. It cogni¬ 
zes bare existence (sanmatram). The Nyayasudha outlines a 
similar view. In all probability the view which Sankara 
criticizes in his commentary on the Bihadaranyaka Upamsad 
is the same as is subscribed to by Mandana, and Sankara's 
criticisms have in mind Mandana's resolution of the conflict 
between the perceptual and the intuitional modes of knowing 
things. According to Sankara, Mandana's way of resolving 
the conflict between the two is not in keeping with the spirit 
of the Vedas, and is "divorced from tradition". In Sankara's 
attempt there is genius, in Mandana's there is trick. For it is 
nothing but trick to invent argument to show that the sense- 
organs reveal what they are never meant to reveal. Sense- 
organs are concerned with the revelation of a reality which 
is differentiated. "Objects such as sound and the rest which 
are perceived by the ear and so forth, are observed to be 
different from one another." But Mandana wishes us to 
believe that in Perception only a differenceless reality is 
cognized. Sankara never subscribes to this view, and to 
think that on this point Sankara and Mandana are in substan- 
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tial agreement is to shut one's eyes to the fundamental contrast 
in their positions. 

A discussion of the nature of th pramana of Perception 
would not be of any great value for understanding Sankara's 
philosophical position. The only justification for not neglect¬ 
ing it and for treating it at some length is that a wrong view 
has been held by some of iheVedantins who profess to follow 
Sankara about the natuie of this pramana, and this wrong 
view has been supposed to supply part of the foundation of 
the Advaita philosophy. The misconception which has been 
used as an argument in support of the Vedantic Absolutism 
consists in holding that Perception reveals nothing except a 
differenceless reality ( sanmatram ). The great merii of 
Sankara's analysis of the nature of Perception for the purposes 
of epistemological inquiry is that he clearly recognizes that 
knowledge ( and perception is a way of knowing things ) 
presents to us a situation in which the knower has to deal 
with a reality other than himself; and ihus steers clear of the 
difficulty in which the idealists of the Buddhist type have 
landed themselves. 

Sense-perception has the power to deal only with 
"differentiated realities" or "particularized things". "Only a 
differentiated object which is within the range of the organs 
can be perceived." 1 . Perception can mike us cognizant of 
things which are limited and finite; it can never give us 
knowledge of the whole, the totality, the complete. It is true 
that whatever is perceived is perceived as a whole, as a tota¬ 
lity; the perceptual process Jias a unifying character. But the 
wholes are perceived as particular wholes, distinguishable 
and distinguished from other such wholes and standing in 
definite relations to them. Perceptual consciousness has for 
its object the santa and not the ananta, the ending and not 
the endless. Whatever can be an object of knowledge is 
comprised within "name and form", according to Sankara, 2 
and the term "the known" means the entire differentiated 
universe. 3 It is the sense-organs which help the individual 

1 Brhad. S. B., III. 9. 26. 

2 Chand. S. B., VI. 1. 24, | 

3 Keaa. S. B., I. 3. 
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to particular experiences, and "when they are absent, there 
is no particular experience, for the latter is the product of 
the organs, etc ." 1 Sankara’s meaning is that "degree of dis¬ 
criminative sensibility corresponds broadly to iliecomplexity 
and differentiation of the organs of sense”. 

Raminuja and Bhaskara, in believing that Sankara holds 
that Perception can grasp mere Existence or Absolute non¬ 
difference and not individualized existence, have not only 
been unfair to Sankara but have positively served to perpe¬ 
tuate this erroneous notion about his philosophy. "Brahman, 
though it is of the nature of an accomplished reality, cannot 
be the object of Perception and the other means of know- 
ledga . Brahman is not a "thing” among other things, though 
it is the source of all the reality and being of every thing; 
and a mode of consciousness which nature has evolved to 
give us knowledge of things among other things can never 
be adequate to the comprehension of Brahman, which is 
everything and which, at the same time, transcends every 
particular real thing. 

Certain physiological conditions aie indispensable in 
their initiating a series of changes which result in awareness 
or knowledge. Sankara very well recognizes that "there can 
be no knowledge in the absence of the body and the organs. 
When there is no body there can be no organs, for they will 

have no support.If knowledge could arise even 

in the absense of the body and the organs there would be 
no necessity for any one to possess them." 3 In order that 
perception may result, the sense-organs must be stimulated 
by some object. "Sound, which is the object of hearing, 
stimulates the ear, its- organ." 4 The sense-organs can be 
stimulated by their specific stimuli only. "We cannot suppose 
that eyes can perceive also taste." 3 The nature of the 
resulting sensation will depend on the particular sense-organ 
stimulated. There is an inner affinity between the sense- 

1 Brhadi S. B.. IV 3 23* ~~ ' 

2 S. B.. I. 1. 4. 

3 Brhad. S. B., III. 9. 28, 7. 

4 Ibid,, IV. 3.5, 

5 ibid., III. 3. I, 
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/ 

organ and its adequate stimulus, and normally these organs 

do not respond to modes of stimulation other than those to 
which they are especially attuned. Thus Sankara considers 
"the organs to be of the same category as the objects, not 
of a different category. The organs are but modes of the 
objects in order to perceive them, as light, which is but a 
mode of colour, is an instrument for revealing all colours" 1 

Perception, in itself, is a perfectly valid means of know¬ 
ledge. Objects of perception are as definite as any knowledge 
had through the scriptures. Facts of Perception cannot be 
doubted. "When a thing is directly recognized as identical, 
it is improper to infer that it is something else, for when an 
Inference contradicts Perception, the ground of such Infere¬ 
nce becomes fallacious." 2 Perceptions may sometimes be 
wrong. "Whe- ever a wrong Perception arises, it does so on 
account of a certain similarity of something to another thing 
without ascertaining the paricular nature of that thing, as 
when mother-of-pearl is mistaken for a piece of silver." 3 
So far as men are concerned, "there are five distinctions of 
buddhi, having for their respective objects sound, touch, 
colour, taste and smell, and on their account there are five 
organs of knowledge" 4 5 . The- sense-organs are merely instru¬ 
ments at the disposal of the self, to be used by it; and it is 
only when they are inspired by the energy of the self that 
they "receive their powers of vision and so forth". By them¬ 
selves, divested of the light of the Atman that is Pure Intelli¬ 
gence, they are like wood or clods of earth. 6 The Self is 
different from one's body and organs, and illumines them 
like external lights, such as the sun, but is not itself illumined 
by any of them. 


1 ibid., II. 4. 11. 

2 ibid., IV. 3. 7. 

3 ibid-, I. 410. 

4 S. B.. II. 4. 6. 

5 Brhad. S. B., IV. 4. 18. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

VALUE CATEGORIES AND SANKARA’S SEARCH 
FOR A SYSTEM 

SAMYAGJNANA AND THE VALUE OF REASONING 

That Anubhava or intuitional experience, which, when 
recorded in language, gets the name of Sruti is the only 
gateway to a knowledge of Brahman or the Absolute has 
been the occasion for a number of attacks from diverse 
quarters by critics who see in this a-logism of Sankara nothing 
but an appeal to an essentially extra-philosophical stand¬ 
point. '"Inference" or' reasoning ' is one of the valid means of 
knowledge recognized by Sankara. He calls it "tarka" or 
"anumana". It consists in making an assertion about a thing 
on the strength of the mark or linga which is associated 
with it. From a knowledge of the linga or sign we get a know¬ 
ledge of the object possessing it. This linga or sign is the 
ground of inference. 1 The validity of the inference depends 
on the presence of the linga or hetu in the paksa. Thus 
when we perceive smoke rising from a hill, we infer that 
since smoke cannot be without fire, there must also be fire 
on yonder hill. What is important to recognize is that Safv 
kara, like Vatsyayna, holds that "no Inference can take place 
in the absence of Perception, for the former depends upon 
the latter".® For this very reason "Inference cannot stand 
against Perception®, and it cannot be valid when it contra¬ 
dicts it''. 4 Sankara warns us against challenging the validity 
of an Inference of the kind based on general observation.* 
It we did so, he tells us, "all our activities, including eating 
and drinking, would be impossible. We see in life that people 
who have experienced that hunger and thirst, for instance, 

1 Brhad. S.B., IV. 3.2, » 

2 ibid., I. 2.1. 

3 ibid , II. 1.20. 

4 ibid., 1.2.1. 

5 ibid., IV. 3. 7. 
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are appeased by eating and drinking, proceed to adopt these 
means expecting similar results. As a matter of fact, however, 
people who have experience of eating and drinking infer on 
the ground of similarity that their hunger and thirst would be 
appeased if they ate and drank again, and proceed to act 
accordingly." 1 

The question which has to be answered is: Can tarka or 
reasoning be relied upon for a knowledge of Brahman or 
Absolute? Sankara’s answer is both "yes" and "no". To 
the question whether the truth in the Advaita philosophy can 
be comprehended only by means of Scripture, or reasoning 
also can prove it, Sankara's unequivocal answer is: "It can 
be comprehended by means of reasoning also". 2 But at 
another place we find him stressing the point that though 
Brahman is an actually existing and accomplished reality, it 
is gratuitous to suppose that it can be known through some 
other means of knowledge. "Brahman, because it is devoid 
of form, etc., cannot be an object of Perception ( Pratyaksa ); 
nor can it be known by means of Inference or reasoning 
(Anumana), because of the absence of the known inferential 
marks." 3 According to Sankara, "reasoning" can as well as 
not help us in getting an insight into the nature of Reality, 
which he calls Brahman. Sankara here attaches an impor¬ 
tance to this means of knowledge which cannot belong to 
what he calls pratyaksa or sensuous perception. Whenever 
Sankara has occasion to speak about the means to the reali¬ 
zation of Brahman or the Highest Good, he takes special 
care to point out to us the part which reasoning will play in 
taking us nearer the goal of life. "When both scriptura 
evidence and argument start to demonstrate ihe unity of self, 
they can show it as clearly as a bael fruit on the palm of 
one's hand." 4 A thing, he says, that is ascertained by the 
Scriptures and reasoning, deserves credence on account of 
its proving universally true. 5 

1 ibid., IV. 3.6. ~ 

2 Maad. S. B. III. 1. argcf friTnPTVPT'JT srfcnTtTSPTtforrfa'. 

s s. 6 ., n. 1.6. 

4 Brabd. S.B., II. 5. 1. 

6 Ibid. IV. S.h 
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One of the customary ways of acquiring knowledge, as 
observed in the system of logic which Sankara himself appr¬ 
oves is the association with adepts in that sphere and dis¬ 
cussion with them . 1 The portion of the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad relating to Yajnavalkya, which deals with the same 
subject as the preceding one, namely the nature of the Self, 
is mainly argumentative. The pathway to reality is marked 
by the triple stages of sravana, manana, and nididhyasana. 
"Brahman should be heard of, reflected on, and meditated 
upon. It should be heard of from the spiritual teacher and 
the scriptures, and reflected on through reasoning. The 
reasoning has been set forth in the passage furnishing argu¬ 
ments in support of the proposition, ’All this is but the Self '." 2 
Brahman is to be known not only from the Scripture or 
through Intuition. Sankara, agreeing with the scripture, 
says, "we have to know Brahman by inquiry also ". 3 Brahman 
is "mimamsyam" also, worthy of inquiry . 4 The same Upani¬ 
sad speaks of the disciple who discussed within himself the 
meaning of the Agama as pointed out by his preceptor, 
arrived at a conclusion by his reasoning, realized it in him¬ 
self, approached the preceptor and exclaimed "I think I now 
know Brahman ." 5 


But how are we to resolve the inevitable conflict into 
which Sankara forces his reader by his contradictory state¬ 
ments that reasoning is an indispensable aid to the man who 
is treading the path that leadeth to Brahman, and that it is 
not possible to assign any stability to reasoning, because 
what one logician puts forward as true is upset by another 
and what this other one establishes is controverted by another 
still . 6 The contradiction is only an apparent one, and Sankara 
himself shows us the way out of it. His resolution of the 
seeming contradiction consists in laying down the principle 
that reasoning should be conducted in accordance with the 

T~ ibid.. Ill 2. I. 

2 Brhad. S.B., II.*5.I* 

3 Kena. S.B., 11. 1' 

4 ibid. 

5 ibid, 

6 S.B., IU 1,11. 
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teachings of the Scripture . 1 "It thus stands established that 
in conformity with the Scripture and in conformity with the 
reasoning consistent with the Scripture, it is the intelligent 
Brahman that is the efficient and the constituent cause of this 
world .'' 2 This is one of the classical attempts in the history 
of philosophy to bring intuition and reasoning together by 
assigning them what is their proper due and asking them to 
contribute what they severally can towards the construction 
of a systematic philosophy. The reason why reasoning should 
be subordinated to and made consistent with iruti lies in the 
nature of reasoning itself. Anumana or Inference cannot 
wholly transcend, and has to be rooted in, Perception, ^ruti 
is called Pratyaksa by Sankara, because it is an embodiment 
of the truths directly experienced by the seers . 3 Any reason¬ 
ing or Inference with regard to the nature of Brahman should 
be in conformity with the experienced truths about Brahman, 
because Inference depends upon Perception . 4 Anubhva or 
intution should be the regulative principle to which reasoning 
should submit itself. 

Sankara in his insistence on the principle that reason¬ 
ing should be in conformity with the Scripture, far from 
rationalizing the dogmas, is laying down a fundamental 
epistemological as well as methodological principle. Logic 
or reasoning cannot by itself determine the nature of being. 
It can be known only by means of the proper pramana 
consistent with the nature of the reality to be known. Brahman 
is the object of Sankara's inguiry. It is an appeal to Intuition 
which will decide the nature of Brahman; logic or reasoning 
cannot do this. Sruti or Anubhava alone con give us the 
content or material or a philosophy of religion. The function 
of tarka should be confined to bringing out the implication 
of the Anubhava of which Sruti is the record. Reasoning is 
not a substitute for actual Anubhava; it is but a supplement 

i s. b., i 1.2, ^ i 

a s. b.,c. i. 

srffftrer i 

3 s. B. III. 2.24. i 

4 Be hod. S.B., I. 2. I, I S . B.. I. 3. 28. HcHW 

«|fa: srrowf srf?r i srhh arnmn * , 
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Borrowing a term from Kant with some modification, we can 
say that according to Sankara "spiritual sensibility* alone 
can supply the content or material of knowledge; reason 
without it will be empty. This is the real meaning of his 
repeated insistence that tarka should be in conformity with 
the Sruti; this also is the real explanation of his seemingly 
dogmatic assertion that Brahman is cognizable only from the 
Scripture . 1 


II 

LIMITATIONS OF REASONING OR 
INFERENTIAL THOUGHT 

The ordinary causal argument which proceeds from 
effect to cause cannot be of much help to us, according to 
Sankara, in ascertaining the nature of the reality in which 
this universe is rooted, if we exclude from consideration the 
deliverances of the religious consciousness, i. e. of Intuition. 
Sankara's complaint against the orthodox systems of Hindu 
philosophy is that while they profess to base themselves 
upon the f>ruti and claim to be in line with the Vedic tradi¬ 
tion, they draw their inspriation from an entirely alien source 
and commit themselves to views which are divorced from 
the teachings of the scripture. These systems forget, accord¬ 
ing to Sankara, the elementary principle of reasoning that 
Inference depends upon Perception and cannot stand 
against it; and in all our reasoning concerning God we must 
constantly appeal to relevant experiences of sages and 
seers who say they have seen Him. The Sankhya, the Nyaya 
and the Vaisesika systems are victims to the twin illusions 
that reason, without the intervention of sensibility, can supply 
the content of knowledge also and that a philosophical 
doctrine of God can satisfactorily be based upon" a conte¬ 
mplation of the works of nature merely...that is to say, of the 
order and adjustment of the material system to the exclusion 
of human nature and human experience in any other than 
its sense-perceptive aspect." Sankara says that an appeal to 

1 . s. B-, ii. i. e, an*r*r*tr* f*nr**ff» 
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the religious experience itself, the highest of which guarantees 
that the soul is pure consciousness, free from all pain and 
pure bliss, can alone supply us with the hint of a concrete 
and tolerable solution. If we rely on the sense-perceptive 
aspect of experience alone and try to infer truths about the 
nature of metaphysical verities, paying no heed to the 
deliverances of Intuition, we shall be led to paralogisms and 
nullify all chances of attaining beatitude. "If Brahman were 
an object of the senses, we might perceive that the world 
is connected with Brahman as its effect. But we only perceive 
the effect, so that it cannot be decided whether the world 
is connected with Brahman as its cause or with something 
else /' 1 

The systems named above, proceeding upon the princi¬ 
ple that insight into the nature of Brahman, which is an already 
existent reality, is possible through a means of knowledge 
other than fsruti or Anubhava, arrive at mutually conflicting 
conclusions without even a remote chance of reconciliation 
The Sahkhya, says Sankara, basing its speculation upon the 
strength of reasoning alone, holds that the cause of the world 
has to be concluded from the effect by inference; and the 
cause which is to be inferred is the connection of the pra- 
dhana with the souls . 2 The followers of Kanada, being guided 
by the self-same principle, are led to infer that God is the 
efficient cause of the world, while the atoms are its material; 
and the Naiyayikas join hands with them in viewing the real 
as the regulative principle merely, which is solely concerned 
with the organization of the material at its disposal. All these 
theories, because they refuse to profit by the experiences 
relevant to the subject in hand,end by accepting conclusions 
which outrage some of the deepest conviction of the reli 
gious consciousness. Their chief sin, in a language which 
philosophy spoke in India twelve centuries back, is that they 
are "vedabahya ". 8 If we make use of a more modern idiom, 
we can say that their besetting sin is that they want to spin a 
system out of pure reoson, without appeal to experience, 


1 s. S., I. I. 2. 

2 S. B., I- 1. S. 

s s. a. iL 2- ii. 
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while hoping that the system will be true to facts and be a 
mirror in which one will see the face of the universe as it is. 

Sankara is aware of the difficulty which many who have 
attained to perfection of power and vision experience with 
regard to the true nature of the cause of the world. That is 
why he teaches us to Jimit our rationalism by a proper empi¬ 
ricism; and unless this is done, so that the rationalist also be¬ 
comes an empiricist, "a knowledge of the true nature of reali¬ 
ty, which is perfectly unfathomable and on which depends 
man's final emancipation, cannot even be guessed except 
with the help of the Scripture ". 1 The argument from effect 
to cause, by itself, can only point to the necessity of some 
reality in which the universe which we experience must be 
grounded. It can at best show that the value of Existence is 
an independent and absolute value. The reasoning process 
can merely give us the knowledge that Brahman is Sat. But 
no amount of inference can ever succeed in showing that 
reality is consciousness or unconsciousness, is bliss or devoid 
of bliss. It is only a first-hand, direct, intuitive experience 
of the values of conseiousness and bliss that can assure us 
of their reality. This is the reason why Sankara says that 
intuition is the final result of the inquiry into Brahman . 2 This 
is the reason why he exhibits the deceptive nature of mere 
ratiocination in his works 3 , and stands up for the subordina¬ 
tion of it to experience or f>ruti. 

But at the same time Sankara has not omitted to discuss 
the question whether and in what way "it is possible to 
establish by reasoning also the causality of Brahman, but 
not of the Pradhana and similar principles ." 4 But the pecu¬ 
liarity of his attempt is that he, along with the other Brahma- 
vadins, "defines the nature of the cause, etc., on the strength 
of the Scriptures ". 8 This, he believes, is also the strength of 
his system. The refusal to subordinate tarka to £ruti by the 
Naiyayikas, etc., and their over-confidence in the power of 

1 s. B., II. 2.11. 

2 s. B„ I. 1. 2, ¥^r5TI!TriT t 

3 s. b., ii. i. 6, $***7 cPffsg <rsiffir«r% t 

4 S. B., 1.1.5. 

5 S. B., II. 2. 38. 
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reason, have, according to Sankara, vitiated their attempt to 
found a philosophical theory of God on tarka merely. The 
fault from which those theories which regard God as the 
"efficient" cause only suffer are all traceable, in Sankara's 
view,to their neglect to profit by experiences concerning God, 
which experiences are in the very centre and foreground of 
the picture which Sankara draws of the universe. The Nyaya, 
Sarikhya, etc., while professing to accept the pramana of 
Sruti, are, in practice, systems of avowed rationalism and 
"expound the nature of the cause on the strength of mere 
analogy". 1 They forget that the nature of the cause, the con¬ 
stitutive stuff of the world, cannot be discovered in a place 
other than our inner nature. To interrogate our inner nature 
is to appeal to experience. Appeal to experience is appeal to 
foruti. 


Ill 

REASONING AND SEARCH FOR A SYSTEM 

But appeal to Sruti is not enough. Religion i3 realiza¬ 
tion, anubhava or saksatkara. Philosophy is mimamsa or 
reflection. It is an inquiry or investigation into the nature 
of the truth in the light of the deliverances of religious con¬ 
sciousness. In other words, philosophy is an intellectual inter¬ 
pretation of intuitional awareness of reality, and as such it is 
concerned with the establishment of certain views which are 
consistent with that intuition (pratipadana) and the refutation 
of others which are opposed to it. 2 Logical analysis and 
dialectic are indispensable in philosophy. Tarka also establi¬ 
shes the Advaita standpoint 3 , and whenever Sankara has to 
say anything against it, it is against tarka which ignores what 
Intuition vouchsafes and attempts to override it. Sankara 
assigns a primary position to Intuition as a means of know¬ 
ledge because it alone can supply the content of knowledge. 
But it tarka without Anubhava is empty, Anubhava without tarka 
is chaotic. Knowledge is neither empty nor chaotic. It is 
content organized in relations. Reasoning or reflection alone 

1 Mid., I 

2 s. b., i. 4. 28, ^rwrcir i 

3 Mind. S. B., III. 1. 
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can be entrusted with the work of organization, because it is 
the faculty of logical analysis and dialectic and these latter 
are forms of relational consciousness, which in its turn, is 
bound up with the perception of multiplicity or manyness. 
Reflection or tarka has to view things as differentiated as well 
as integrated. Thus it has to introduce order and unity into 
the phenomena, to systematize them, and to make a whole 
of them by discovering the ground underlying them. 

If tarka or reasoning is not resoried to in order to syste¬ 
matize that experience, we shall have Iniuition without a phi¬ 
losophy of intuition. Sankara therefore insists that Sruti and 
tarka are the true bases upon which a philosophical system 
can be reared. Anubhava or Sruti cannot do the work which 
Sankara assigns to tarka, whether it be the theoretical aspect 
of knowledge or the practical side of it that is under con¬ 
sideration. Tho theoretical aspect of knowledge consists in 
the fromulation of a reasoned and consistent view of the 
universe. Both Anubhava and tarka contribute to it; the 
former by supplying the material and the latter by organizing 
that material in accordance with certain principles of order. 
The practical side of knowledge aims at the actual realiza¬ 
tion of the truth by having recourse to the threefold disci¬ 
pline of 'hearing" the scriptural text, "reflecting" on it 
through reasoning, and finally "meditating" on it. The 
practical aspect of knowledge closely corresponds to the 
theoretical; only the latter has one stage less, namely that 
of Anubhava. Philosophy or mimamsa needs Sruti and tarka; 
religion or realization needs both these; and, in addition, 
actual Anubhava of the truth. Philosophy or reasoned 
knowledge of Brahman is an indispensable stage that 
finally culminates in Brahmanubhava. When Sankara has 
in mind the construction of a systematic philosophy which 
will do justice to the religious experience of mankind* he 
insists upon our having recourse to $>ruti and tarka, the former 
supplying the matter and the latter the form. Pie believes, 
though he does not explicitly undertake to show, as Kant did 
later on, that knowledge is neither empty nor chaotic, but 
content organized in relations. When he has in view the 
actual sadhana aiming at the realization of beatitude, the 
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summum bonum of life, he speaks of all the three, hearing, 
reflection and meditation. When he is discussing the the¬ 
oretical aspect of knowledge he is content with remarking 
that "in conformity with the Scripture and in conformity with 
reasoning consistent with the Scripture, Brahman is the 
efficient and the constituent cause of this world''. 1 But this 
intellectual conviction is only a stage on the road to realiza¬ 
tion; and when this is the point under consideration, Sankara 
hastens to add that nididhytsana should follow sravana and 
manana, finally ripening into anubhava. 

IV 

SANKARA'S INTUITIONISM AND THE DIALECTICAL 
METHOD OF HEGEL 

It is said that there is a contrast between the intui¬ 
tional or mystical method of Sankara and the dialectical 
method of Hegel. According to Sankara, the Absolute is 
revealed in an immediate experience. Hegel, on the other 
hand, insists on the mediating activity of thought. No expe¬ 
rience in its immediacy can reveal the real. The Hegelian 
method of knowing the Absolute is thus different from 
the Vedantic method of knowledge. This way of putting the 
matter, however, serves to conceal many important points of 
affinity between Sankara and Hegel regarding the method as 
well as the conclusions. From the simple fact that Hegel 
has criticized immediate or intuitive knowledge as the organ 
of philosophy, people have passed to the conclusion that 
Hegel's criticisms are applicable to Sankara's position also 
because Sankara also holds that Brahman can be known only 
in an intuition of it. But Jacobi's theory of intuitive knowledge, 
which is what Hegel repudiates, is entirely different from 
that of Sankara: and the reasons for which Jacobi is under¬ 
stood to reject "thought" as an organ of philosophy are not 
acceptable to Sankara. 

The line of argument advanced for the thesis that the know¬ 
ledge of God and of truth must be immediate or intuitive, 

1 s.b. . n. 1 . 11 . 
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which is what Hegel understands by the "Intuitional theory", 
is that thought is a mere "faculty of finitisation". 1 Thought, 
in its operation, has to make use of categories. But these 
categories, as arrested by the understanding, are limited 
vehicles of thought, forms of the conditioned. A thought 
limited to these modes has no sense of the Infinite and the 
True. "Consequently, if the object in question be the True, 
the Infinite, the Unconditioned, we change it by our notions 
into a finite and conditioned; whereby instead of apprehend¬ 
ing the truth by thought, we have perverted it into untruth.'’ 2 
As Hegel says in another place, "the absolute on this view is 
not to be grasped in conceptual form but felt, intuited; it is 
not its conception, but the feeling of it and the intuition of it 
that are to have the say and find expreession". 3 According 
to Hegel, "truth finds the medium of its existence in notions 
or conceptions". According to the opposite view, "it is 
rather the opposite of the notional or conceptual form which 
would be required for systematic philosophical exposition", 4 

Jacobi's reason for rejecting thought is that it is a faculty 
of finitisation; it can deal with the conditioned only. Sankara 
rejects tarka or reasoning because it_ is not competent to 
grasp the ultimate values, Sat, Cit and Ananda which in their 
unity constitute what he means by Brahman. But it is an error 
to think that Sankara apporves of Anubhava as an organ of 
philosophy; for systematic philosophical exposition recourse 
to conceptual thought is indispensable. Intuition will give 
us religion merely. But the Vedanta of Sankara is not merely 
religion; it is a philosophy also, though a philosophy as a 
formulation of this religion. Sankara says that tarka also 
proves the truth of his system of Advaita. This tarka opera¬ 
tes only by making use of conceptual thought. Reasoning 
in Sankara's system, which is bound up with the conceptual 
mode of thought, proceeds by developing and systematizing 
the results of intuitional experience. This is why Sankara 
gives us at the end not merely aparoksanubhuti, but a iarira- 
ka Mimamsa. 

1 The Logid of Hegel, Translated by Wallace, P. 122. 

2 ibid, PP. 121, 122. 

3 Hegel; Phenomenology of Mind, P. 71. 

4 ibid* 
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(§ IV.) SANKARA AND THE DIALECTICAL METHOD OF HEGFL 

Hegel's criticism of the Intuitional theory of Jacobi and 
the Romantics is not at all applicable to Sankara. On the 
other hand, Hegel and Sankara are at one at many points. 
Hegel quarrels with the theory of immediate or inluitive 
knowledge because "it sets itself up against philosophy". He 
makes it plain that "the difference between philosophy and 
the asseverations of immediate knowledge rather centres in 
the exclusive attitude which immediate knowledge adopts 
when it sets itself up against philosophy" 1 . Philosophy, for 
Hegel, is the thinking study of things. It aims at the "syste¬ 
matic development of truth in scientific form". This alone is 
the true shape in which truth exists. In other words, accord¬ 
ing lo Hegel "truth finds the medium of its existence in 
notions or conceptions alone". 2 Hegel does not "seek to 
controvert the maxims of immediate knowledge"; "it is the 
last thing philosophers would think of". 3 For example, he 
points out that "immediate knowledge consists in knowing 
that the Infinite, the Eternal, the God which is in our idea, 
really is; or, it asserts that in our consciousness there is imme¬ 
diately and inseparably bound up with this idea the certainty 
of its actual being". It would be strange, he says, if any one 
could suppose that these principles were opposed to Philoso¬ 
phy. But "this immediate consciousness of God goes no 
further than to tell us that He is". Philosophy is reflective 
knowledge; it should tell us not only that he is but also what 
He is. To know merely that He is would be knowing what 
Hegel calls a "vague and indeterminate Divinity", "that very 
naivete of emptiness of knowledge". The ideal of philosophy 
will be satisfied when we also know what He is; but this 
wuuld be an act of cognition, involing mediation. To know 
God fully would be to know him as a spirit, as "at once the 
beginning and the end, as well as the mean". This knowledge 
of God implies mediation. Without this mediation "God as 
an object of religion is expressly narrowed down to the indeter 
minate supersensible". 4 The ideal of philosophy is the organ¬ 
ized whole of determinate and complete knowledge.® The 

1 The Logic of Hegel, Translated by Wallace, P. 127. 

2 Hegel : Phenomenology of Mind, P. 71. 

3 The Logic of Hegel, Translated by Wallace, P. 126. 

4 The Logic of Hegel, P. 136. 

5 HegeV, Phenomenology, P. 79. 
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truth is the whole. "But just as little is the attainment of a 
general notion of a whole the whole iiself ." 1 Philosophy, as a 
thinking consideration of things, wants, as Hegel says, to see 
an oak with all its vigour of trunk, its spreading branches, and 
its mass of foliage. It cannot be satisfied by being shown 
an acorn instead. It is the endeavour of philosophy to 
grasp and express the nature of the Absolute in conceptual 
form. 

Sankara knows that language fails to describe the 
Absolute Experience adequately; it is ineffable It is to be 
lived only . 2 But at the same time he is not unaware of the 
fact that philosophy is a matter of intelligible expression, 
and that language and reality are inseparable; that language 
is the only medium through which the nature of the real has 
to be expressed and communicated . 3 For Sankara also phi¬ 
losophy or mimamsa of the nature of Brahman is a matter of 
mediated knowledge; though Brahmanubhava, which alone, 
according to him, constitutes religion/ is an immediate experi¬ 
ence. Philosophy is a systematic formulation of this religion 
or experience. We miss the close resemblance between the 
thoughts of Sankara and Hegel on this point, because we fail 
to see that Hegel has in mind the linguistic expression of the 
absolute experience, while Sankara is thinking all the time of 
that experience as actually lived. It is no doubt true that 
certain remarks of Hegel himself about what he calls the 
"Hindoo" view of immediate experience are responsible for 
this misconception about the relation between their views. 
But the truth is that Hegel has missed the true import of the 
Vedanlic view of immediate experience and its proper place 
in the philosophical scheme put forward by Sankara. There 
is nothing to support Hegel's indictment that it is because 
the Hindoo believes "the immediacy of consciousness to be 
the criterion of truth" that he finds God in the cow, the 
monkey, the Brahmin, or the Lama . 4 If we consider carefully 
some of the philosophical tenets of Sankara's Advaitism, it 

1 ibid, P. 75, 

2 Mand. S.R., I* 9. 

3 ibid.. 1.1, <r**r i 

4 Tha Logic of Hegel, P. 136. 
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will appear to us that they constitute not immediate but 
mediated knowledge, because, as Hegel rightly points out, 
"whatever is moie than a word, even the mere transition to a 
proposition, is a form of mediation, contains a process towards 
another state from which we must return once more". 1 The 
statements of Sankara that the Conscious Brahman is both 
the efficient and the material cause of the universe, that it is 
the Self of everything and the goal of the entire world 
process, which, along with several others, constitute his Brah- 
mavada, are forms of mediation; and only in this form can 
they be put forward as doctrines of a philosophical system. 
But these truths can be directly experienced also. This exp¬ 
lains why Sankara’s Advaitism is not only a religion but a 
philosophy also, a philosophy as the formulation of this relig¬ 
ion, involving in its turn mediation also. In understanding 
the attitudes of Hegel and Sankara towards what is called 
"immediate experience”, we must not forget that Hegel's 
"reason” is not the same as what Sankara calls "tarka", and 
what the latter says against tarka does not indiscriminately 
hold true of "reason" as the former conceives it. Tarka is 
reflective activity. But Hegel's "reason" does not mean 
simply reflective activity; it is both reflective activity and 
intuitive activity, and both at once in an indivisible act. It is, 
therefore, "mediate and "immediate" in its operation. 

V 

THE VALUE CATEGORIES OF SANKARA 

Reflection involves the use of categories of thought, and 
Sankara uses certain categories in order to systematize and 
express the experience in which the Absolute reveals itself. 
A careful study of these will most clearly show to us that in 
Sankara's system thought is not alien to intuition but an indis¬ 
pensable ally of it; and reason, far from misrepresenting the 
nature of the Absolute, provides one of the bases for the com¬ 
position of that dialectic hymn of absolute knowledge which 
Safikara's commentary on the Brahma Sutra so singularly 
typifies. Sankara's interpretation of the general nature of 
reality will be found to contain the essence of the categories 

l Hagai: Phenomenology, P- 82. 
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used by him in exhibiting the details of his Advaitism, and 
also the solution of the problem presented by them. The 
chief of these are (i) Substance and Quality, (ii) Cause and 
Effect, (iii) Universal and Particular. The categories in terms 
of which the nature of the universe and human experience of 
it are to be determined and communicated share, in common 
with them, not only the inseparability of value and existence 
but also their characteristic duality. This is the case with 
the category of Substance and Quality and with that of Cause 
and Effect. This is, likewise, the key to the understanding of 
his view of the Universal and its relation to the Particular. 
These categories of philosophical explanation, as used by 
Sankara, share this nature because philosophy or reflective 
activity regarding the meaning of reality is bound up with 
the world of finite experience, which is marked by the charac¬ 
teristics noted above. Even if the Mukta, the freed soul, 
who has overcome the opposition between value and fact, 
chooses to describe his experience of the Absolute which is 
nothing other than Moksa itself, he will have to make use ot 
an idiom which belongs to the realm of duality. This, how¬ 
ever, does not mean that philosophy is nonsense. It only 
means that description of the absolute experience falls short 
ol the experience itself. 

The principle, then, which we have to bear in mind in 
understanding the nature of the categories is that, in the first 
place, Brahman as the highest value and reality is the Atman 
of the enLire universe, which is a revelation of its nature; and, 
in the second, this revelation, while one with Brahman, is at 
the same time not wholly Brahman, and, while something 
other than it, is not wholly other. 

VI 

THE CATEGORY OF SUBSTANCE 

The category of substance as used by Sankara is a 
value category. It is concerned with the value of “Reality", 
"Being" or ,'Satta" and is a development of that. Consistent 
with the value standpoint which Sankara adopts, his inquiry 
into the nature of substance is an inquiry into the value of 
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it. What we call things are regarded by us as possessing 
qualities or characteristics. Therefore, when we speak of 
any sort of substance, we say it is a thing having such or 
such qualities as body is a thing that is extended, figured, 
and capable of motion, a spirit, a thing capable of thinking; 
and so hardness, friability, and power to draw iron, we say, 
are qualities to be found in a loadstone . 1 Sankara admits 
"that we cannot say that things have no natural properties 
at all", and it is also clear, he says, that "a thing can never 
divest itself of its natural property at all . 2 

The question arises, what are we to understand by the 
"it" to which these numerous attributes are ascribed, and 
how does it posses them ? In other words, what is the 
substance to which the several qualities belong or in which 
they inhere? According to the Vaisesika system substance 
is the substratum or support of qualities, the asraya on which 
qualities depend. It is something over and above the qual¬ 
ities and is their basis. Quality abides in substance and has 
itself no quality. According to Locke the idea of substance 
is the idea of "the supposed, but unknown, support of those 
qualities we find existing, which we imagine cannot subsist 
sine resubstante, without some thing to support them"; this 
support we call substantia "which, according to the true import 
of the word,is, in plain English,standing under or upholding '' 3 
Both these systems try to know the substance as "something 
besides" the qualities that characterize it; and,as Pringle-Patt- 
ison points out, "all the difficulties in regard to the obscurity 
of the idea, our inability to give it any determinate content, 

and our consequent ignorance.of the real essence of any 

substance" are traceable 10 this inconsistent demand. "No¬ 
thing can be at all without being in some determinate way, 
and this 'being in some determinate way' is precisely what 
we mean by the qualities of a thing .' 1 We cannot divorce 
the being of a thing from the essence of it; the that of a thing 
is inseparable from its what. Existence cannot be dissociated 
from its reality or value. Accordingly, Sankara points out that 

1 Locke : Essay abridgeJ ani adited by Pringle-Pattison, P. 156, 

2 Brahd. S. B., IV. 3. 7; IV. 4. 6. 

3 Locke : Essay, P. 156. 
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"the quality must be held to constitute the very essence of 
the substance" 1 . True to his standpoint of Advaita, the non¬ 
duality or oneness of value and reality and the inseparability 
of essence and existence, Sankara does not regard the quality 
as something which supervenes on or is derived from the 
substance, or the substance as something which can exist 
without and apart from the latter. "Heat of fire lasts as long 
as fire ." 2 "Fire can never part with its natural light orJieat."* 
The latter is the essence of the former, its very self, the Atman. 
"If a thing cannot exist apart from something else, the latter 
is the essence of that thing "The heat or light of fire surely 
is not a consequence of the activity of fire; it is a contradiction 
in terms to say that they are, and yet that they are the natural 
properties of fire"*. The thing is not first there and then in a 
magical way clothed with qualities afterwards. A thing is 
nothing apart from its inherent nature, and the inherent 
nature of a thing, according to Sankara, is eternal. The 
quality is simply a special way of the thing's being there. 
Sankara is whole-heartedly of Lotze's view that all attempts 
to lay down a theory of the way in which the what of things 
flows from a mere that are attempts to answer the absurd 
question "how Being is made". Thus Sankara is led to the 
view "that between the cause and the effect, as between the 
substance and its quality, we should assume an identity of 
essence, as there is no distinction between them such as 
there is between a horse and a buffalo ". 6 It is an imperfect 
way to view the quality as something which is different from 
the substance and which is owned by the latter. 

Ramanuja has failed to grasp the true position of Sankara 
on this point, and his criticism of the category of substance 
and quality betrays a misunderstanding of its nature as 
discussed by Sankara. Ramanuja takes pains to make the 

1 s. b., ii. 2.i7, i 

2 Brhad. S. B., IV. ;. 23. 

3 ibid., IV. 3. 7. 

4 Brhad. S. B., II. 4. 7, 

t 
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point that all the accepted criteria of truth prove only such 
things as are qualified by attributes. There can be no reality 
which is nirguna. That which is said to be known on any 
ground must have some character by which it is known. 
Substance is what possesses qualities. The basis is the 
substance and what depends on it is the quality. The relation 
between the two is one of inherence wherein distinction 
subsists between the substance and the attributes as well 
between the attributes themselves. The distinction between 
the object and its qualifications cannot be done away with. 
That Brahman is Saguna and not Nirguna is but another way 
of expressing this epistemological view entertained by 
Ramanuja. From what has been said above it is not difficult to 
see that Ramanuja misrepresents Sankara's position when he 
attributes to him the view that there are things which do not 
possess any quality, and he exposes himself to the charge of 
ignoratio elenchi when he points out that what is to be known 
on any ground must have some character by which it is 
known. Sankara has pointed out in unmistakable words that 
it cannot be said that things have no-natural properties at 
all . 1 He boldly asserts that what is natural to a thing can 
never be eliminated, as the heat and light of the sun., and 
has the courage to lay it down as a maxim that "nothing 
but the inherent nature of a thing can be regarded as 
eternal ". 2 Ramanuja and Sankara are at one on this point, 
though Ramanuja fails to see this. The difference between 
the two consists in the fact that Ramanuja is content to treat 
the category of substance and quality as a merely descriptive 
category while Sahkara uses it as an axiological category. 
That there are things and these things are viewed by the 
mind as possessing certain qualities is the deliverance of 
commonsense. Ramanuja accepts it as a fact and Sahkara 
does not see any reason to overthrow it. Ramanuja stops 
here. Sahkara presses his inquiry deeper and attempts to 
determine the philosophic significance of this tool of thought; 
and, as the result of his inquiry, tells us that quality must be 

1 Brhad.S-B., IV. 4. 6 . H ^ TOTOfarfafa 

TO t 

2 ibid.. IV. 4 . 6 . 
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held to be the very essence of the substance. There is an 
identity of essence between them, because existence is 
inseparable from essence. 

But if substance and attribute are identical in essence, 
whence the necessity of coining lwo different words, one to 
designate the "dravya" and the other the "guna" ? Govinda- 
nanda anticipates this objection . 1 Sankara says that the 
universe in which these distinctions are experienced and to 
whicn they have relevance exhibits not only the inseparability 
and oneness of essence and existence, but also their duality. 
It is tattvanyatvabhyamanirvacaniya. Sankara says that just 
as in our ordinary experience of the world objects like a hare, 
kusa-grass, a palasa tree, being absolutely distinct from each 
other, are never found to be dependent upon each other, 
similarly it quality and substance are absolutely distinct from 
each other, quality cannot possibly be dependent upon 
substance.* But again, as Govindananda points out, if com¬ 
plete diiference is destructive of any such relation, so is 
complete identity also . 3 Sankara points out that the level of 
ordinary human experience involves the distinction between 
essence and existence, and that is why one and the same 
substance appears under these varied attributes or qualities, 
as when we speak of "a white blanket", "a ruddy cow", or"a 
blue lotus ". 4 But here also Sankara is careful to note that 
"there never exists in the case of the substance and its qua¬ 
lities a knowledge of their distinctness, as it does in the case 
of the fire and the smoke ". 5 Hence the quality constitutes 
the very essence of substance.® Hence also "the assump¬ 
tion of the relation of Inherence is purposeless, because 
substance and quality are actually perceived as identical-in¬ 
essence ''. 6 7 

1 Ratnaprabha on S.B.. II. 2.17, 3 ^^ ffoippT ^fcT | 

2 S.B., II. 2.17. 

3 ibid., i 

4 S.B., II. 2. 17. 

5 s.b.. 11 2 . 17 . ffa faqrr'na 

6 S.B., ibid. 

7 s.b., 11 . 1 . 18 , sspjvrrefcrr I 
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VII 

THE UNIVERSAL AND ITS RELATION TO THE 
PARTICULAR 

Another category which plays an important part in 
Sankara's metaphysics is the category of the universal and 
the particular. The central problem of philosophy from time 
immemorial has been the relationship of the One to the many 
or of the universal to the particular. This was the problem 
which occupied the attention of Plato, whose doctrine of 
Ideas is the answer to it. This very problem "which had 
already beed recognized as fundamental by Socrates, stands 
in the centre of the Aristotelian logic", whose Categories 
formulated it. It at once produced the Platonic doctrine of 
Ideas and gave rise to the Aristotelian logic. The problem 
was hotly debated in the Middle ages, and, as Windelband 
points out, it is significant that this occurred independently 
in the Orient and in the Occident. The zeal which enlivened 
Plato's discussion of the problem and turned his philosophy 
into the science of Ideas, the enthusiasm with which Aristotle 
carried on his war against that doctrine of ideas, while himself 
always remaining a Platonist, the tenacity with which the 
science of the Middle Ages held fast to the elaboration of 
this problem in endless discussions, unerringly prove that "in 
this question a very real and very difficult problerft lies 
before us". 

Sankara's discussion of the problem has a uniqueness 
about it, though we are disappointed to miss in it that many- 
sided approach to the question which a man of his genius 
alone could effect with courage, confidence, and insight. 
Anyhow, his discussion of the problem does not degenerate 
into a mere game with the abstractions of formal logic. In 
order to understand the nature of the universal and its rela¬ 
tion to the particular we must carefully note that the basic 

1 s. B., II. 2. 17. 

2 S. B. ,11, 2. 17, ^ ^ 

S S* ibid. 
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conception of Sankara's axiological ontology and epistemo¬ 
logy is that of the Atman. Time and space cannot render 
intelligible to us the real nature of the Atman, the essence 
of a thing, and the relation in which the one can stand to the 
other. The universal, according to Sankara, is the essence of 
the particular, its very Atman, that in the absence of which 
the particular cannot be what it is. The relation between 
the two is one of identity-in-essence; the particular is nothing 
other than the universal. The question about the relation 
between the particular and the universal would not have 
presented a problem before us, had it not been for the fact 
that the level of experience at which we find ourselves is 
infected with a duality between reality and existence where¬ 
in the two, while inseparable, are hot completely reconciled 
to each other. In the case of a thing and its essence, we 
cannot even say that the one depends upon the other or the 
one supports the other. If the real nature of the particular is 
that it has its essence in the universal, if it is the universal 
which reveals itself as the particular this or that, if the unver- 
sal is the Atman of the particular, it is futile, according to 
Sankara, to think that there can be any relation of dependence 
or inherence between them. When one is the other, we 
cannot speak of the one as supporting the other or the 
other as supported by the one. According to Sankara, 
this view of the ananyatva of the particular from the 
universal not only blurs but abolishes the sharp distinction 
between what is universal and what is particular. If the 
universal is the essence of the particular, they cannot be 
treated as "antithetical terms". Accordingly, it is a con¬ 
cession to the exigencies of language when Sankara speaks of 
the particular as included in the universal and as participa¬ 
ting in its essence, and of the latter as giving reality to the 
former. "Svarupapradana" is the word used by Sankara. The 
universal communicates its own life to, or better in, the 
particular. It sets itself up as the particular and the parti¬ 
cular is but the appearance or form of the universal. The 
universal is not first there and then, at some later moment, 
commences pouring its life into the particular, which perhaps 
may be thought to have an independent life of its own along¬ 
side the universal. It is the one life of the universal which 
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reveals itself as the particular. Sankara's doctrine is neither 
that of "the universal in things", nor of "the universal before 
things", but of the universal as the Atman of the thing. All 
the relational forms turn out to be inadequate when it is a 
question of expressing the nature of the relation between a 
thing and its essence. The thing is made of its essence. When 
Sankara speaks of the universal as "sustaining" or "support¬ 
ing" the particulars, it is only to bring out the truth that the 
universal is their Brahman, their Self, because they have no 
reality apart from it, for if a thing cannot exist apart from 
something, the latter is the essence, the self of that thing . 1 

Sankara reduces the relation of the universal and the 
particular to that of cause and effect, where the latter is but 
the differentiation of the former. The particulars are included 
in the general and are not separate from it, just as an effect 
is not separate from it cause. The general, the universal, 
is the "uktha”, the source of the particulars. It is their "saman" 
(common feature), for it is common to all the particulars. It 
is their "Brahman”, their Self, for its sustains them. That 
which is derived from another is not other than it, as a jar, 
for instance, is not other than clay. The particulars being 
derived from the universal are not other than it. Sankara illu¬ 
strates this point . 2 "Soeech, that is, sound in general, is the 
"uktha", the cause or material, of the particular names, as the 
salt rock is of the particles of salt. All names, differentia¬ 
tions, such as Yajnadatta and Devadatta, spring from it, this 
generality of names, as do particles of salt from the salt rock. 
Sound in general is their saman, that is, common feature. It 
is common to all names which are its own particular forms". 
The particular names are derived from speech, because speech 
is their Brahman, Self; for they have no reality apart from 
sound. "Sound in general sustains or supports all names or 
particular sounds by giving them reality ." 8 "Thus on account 
of their relation as cause and effect, and as general and 
particular, and the one giving the other reality, particular 
names are proved to be just sound" 4 . The particular is thus 

1 Brhad. S. B., I. 4. 6. 

2 ibid.. I. 6. 1- 

3 Brhad. S. B., I. 6. 1. 

4 ibid., tr* smrftra- 
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identical in essence with the universal and non-different 
from it. The universal being the essence of the particular, 
Sankara speaks of it as the cause of the latter. But he warns 
us against thinking that the particular is made of an alien 
essence. The relation between the particular and the uni¬ 
versal is one of tadatmya, identity of essence. 

The various words which are employed by Sankara to 
bring out this identity of essence, in spite of their seeming 
separateness, are to be understood in the light of the princi¬ 
ple of the identity of value and reality which, as we have said 
above, is the bedrock upon which his system is founded. His 
statements to the effect that the particulars "arise" 1 "are born"* 
and "are differentiated" 3 from the universal and are included 
in it, 4 and the universal "sustains and supports"* the parti¬ 
culars and "lends them its own life" 8 are but to bring out the 
truth and strengthen the idea that the particular is nothing 
other than the universal. If the particular shares the life of 
the universal, it is one in essence with it. If it is one in 
essence with it, it cannot exist in isolation from it at any in¬ 
stant. This mode of conceiving the nature of the particular 
and the universal precludes any relation of "inherence" bet¬ 
ween them. 

In the Middle ages the schoolmen qave to the doctrine 
of the real existence of univesrals the name of "realism". In 
this sense of the word, Sankara's philosophy can most fittingly 
be described as realism, which stands in sharp contrast with 
conceptualism. According to conceptualism the only existent 
realities are individuals. No common natures exist, and so 
individuals cannot share a common nature. The universals 
are mental constructs formed by a process of abstraction from 
the contemplation of individual entities. They are created 

1 gfvr«55f»?r i 

2 grwar% t 
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by the mind in order, through their instrumentality, to acquire 
knowledge about real things. These concepts somehow 
correspond with each of a number of individuals. This doc¬ 
trine of "universalia post rem" does not find favour with San¬ 
kara, who holds that common natures do exist. The universal 
is called saman "because of sameness, that is, common 
feature". 1 In this way there are "varieties of universal".* 
Sankara and Plato are at one in thinking that the name re¬ 
mains insignificant unless ihere really is a "common nature" 
wh'ch justifies the common name. Neither of them is pre¬ 
pared to believe that tfie universals are just ' thoughts in our 
minds" and exist in intellectu merely; to think that they are 
merely "labour-saving devices", "conceptual shorthands" is 
to ignore the truth about them. Plato's rejoinder in the 
"Parmenides" has a unique parallel in Sankara's statement in 
his commentary on Bihadaranyaka quoted above. The 
Platonic realism has been summed up in the formula"univers- 
alia ante lem". It would be instructive to bring out a compa- 
rison between the Platonic realism and the Vedantic realism 
of Sankara. 


VIII 

PLATO AND SANKARA ON THE NATURE OF THE 
UNIVERSAL 

According io Plato, the "universals", "ideas", or "forms" 
are the substantial realities. They exist in and for themselves. 
They are the incorporeal, eternal, self-identical entities, the 
original transcendent archetypes of things existing prior to 
things and apart from them, independent of them and unin¬ 
fluenced by the changes to which they are subject. The 
particulars are the imperfect copies or reflections of these 
eternal patterns. They may come and go; but the idea or 
form goes on for ever. The idea is the rational essence of 
things, it is that which each group of things is in itself. It is 
the universal as in or beside the particular, the common 
element in or beside the point of difference. On this view 

1 Brhad. S. B., I. 6. 1, RUT *TT»IT«rfiT?ir*r: 

2 idld., II. 4. 9, «WT«MT«fr t 
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any intelligible connection between the universal and the 
particular was ex-hypothesi excluded. The world of incorpo¬ 
real ideas was regarded as the higher, the more valuable, the 
more primitive world; the world of sensible objects was said 
to possess a merely borrowed existence, being but an image, 
an imitation, an imperfect copy of the former. Critics have, 
accordingly, not failed to point out that on account of this 
absence of relation between general and particular, between 
ideas and phenomena, between conception and perception, 
this "tearing apart" of essence and existence, being and 
becoming, "all philosophy of nature is cut off by the hypo:h- 
esis of Ideas" 1 . It has been emphasized that Plato, in spite of 
all his efforts, had not been able to overcome this absence of 
relation even in the later phases of his teaching, which viewed 
the idea as the final cause of phenomena, as the end for the 
sake of which occurrence takes p ace " Even as the final cause 
of occurrence the ideas remained a world by themselves 
beside the phenomena." 2 

If the general idea is the substance of the particulars or 
the essence of the things, how can it exist apart from that of 
which it is the substance or the essence? The general cannot 
exist outside of and alongside the particular. This "tearing 
apart" of the world of "essence" and the world of "existence ' 
by Plato became the chief target of attack by his successor 
Aristotle, who constantly urges that the universal cannot 
exist out of the particular, and whose entire effort is directed 
towards bridginq this gulf which his predecessor had created 
by allotting to the ideas a transcendent region in which they 
reposed in their self-identical purity. In so far as the ideas 
are put outside of the particulars, they can explain neither 
the existence of the particulars nor our knowledge of them. 
The universal is the constitutive nature of a group, and the 
constitutive marks of a class are only found in the concrete 
particulars. According to Aristotle, then, forms or universal 
exist only as characteristics or features of individual things. 
They are real, but real only as the essence of concrete 
individual entities. The universal exist "in" the various 

1 Aristotle : Metaphysics A, 992 b. 8. 

2 Windelband : History of Philophy, P. 133* 
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instances, so that there would be no "squareness" unless 
there were squares, nor "manness" unless there were men. 
On the Aristotelian view, though there are no universals ante 
res, there are universals in rebus, and this doctrine is histori¬ 
cally known as the doctrine of "universalia in re". The 
controversy between Pla f o and Ar.stotle regarding the relation 
between the universal and the particular, whether the former 
exists prior to things and apart from them and independent 
of them or is inherent and immanent in the thing, loses much 
of its significance for Sahkara on account of the special point 
of view from which he looks at the problem, namely, the 
axiological. Sahkara says that if the universal is the essence 
of the particular, if it is its very Self ( Atman ), it is idle to raise 
the issue whether the "idea" exists "in" the particulars or 
"outside" them, whether the one is "along with" the many or 
"in" and "among" the many. 

The problem with which Sankara's doctrine of the 
"saman", the universal, is concerned is, as is the case with 
the Platonic theory of ideas, the explanation of the world of 
generation, the world of phenomena. But explanation, in the 
hands of Sahkara, assumes the form of determining the 
significance, the value of the phenomena. The category of 
causality as used by him bears an axiological stamp. Sahkara 
does not separate the one from the many and then attempt 
the impossible Lask of deducing the many from the one. His 
is the awareness of a non-temporal unchanging realm of 
absolute existence, of a "grand universal" which subsumes 
all other universals, and of a changing cycle of merely relative 
being; and the problem before him is only that of finding out 
how the world of generation is necessarily implicated in the 
world of absolute being. In his own way he endeavours to 
show that the world of generation is a revelation of the 
life of the Absolute, the Great Universal, the Mahasamanya. 

It cannot be said of Sahkara that by his doctrine of saman, 
"all philosophy of nature is cut off"; nature is the manifesting 
life of the universal. 1 Plato's doctrine of universalia ante rem 
marks a deviation from that valuational standpoint which is 
his greatest contribution to philosophy. If the universal is 

~1 S.B., I. 4 14. 
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the essence of the particular it cannot b* outside the parti¬ 
cular. Using the plain man's language, we can say that it 
must be in the particular; and Sankara would have nothing to 
say against Aristotle's doctrine of universalia in re. But it 
would be truer to say, according to Sankara, that the particu¬ 
lar is in the universal, if we cannot afford to give up the 
plain man's language. The universal cannot be sought in 
the particular; it is the latter which is to be sought in the 
former. In this sense the Aristotelian view of universalia 
in re tells only a half truth. The universal transcends the 
particulars and is not exhausted by them. In this sense the 
Platonic Realism embodies a great measure of truth. But 
neither the Platonic nor the Aristotelian view contains the 
full measure of it; for half a wave can only tell half a truth 
For Sankara the particular is undivided from the universal; 
it is avibhakta, as he says, from the universal. 

Though from the standpoint of the highest reality, the 
particular is non-different from the universal, yet when we 
have recourse to language which comtnonsense speaks we 
can say that the particular is in the universal and the univer¬ 
sal in the particular. As containing the particular and 
being the source of it, the universal is trarscendent; and as 
being present in the particular, it is immanent. The thighest 
universal is both transcendent and immanent. Brahman is 
in everything and everything is in Brahman. But Sankara 
is careful to draw our attention to the fact that this mode of 
expression is a concession to the weakness of language, 
though it is nearest the truth, because it does away with the 
onesidedness of the Platonic and the Aristotelian way of 
characterizing the nature of the universal. Sankara, in this 
matter, does not hesitate to speak with the vulgar while 
thinking with the learned. He knows "it is impossible even 
in the most rigid philosophic reasonings so far to alter the 
bent and genius of the tongue we speak as never to give a 
handle for cavillers to pretend difficulties and inconsis¬ 
tencies". 

While holding tenaciously to the truth that the particular 
is nothing other than the universal, in which case a relational 
mode of thought and expression will be out of place, he yet 
has recourse to a mode of speech which use had made inevi- 
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table, and speaks of the relation between the two with the 
help of the concept of "participation". The individual thing 
but partakes in the universal essence of the Idea, the saman; 
it is included in the universal . 1 This act of participation 
connotes to Sankara identity of essence and not incongruity 
of nature between the Idea and the particular. Sankara pre¬ 
fers to designate the relation as one of participation and not 
imitation,"because imitation suggests a separate independent 
reality of the universal, and participation means that the plan 
is not copied but modified to suit the special circumstances 
of time and space" 2 . 

The universal and particular are of one and the same 
stuff. The universals do not belong to a transcendent world 
from which, as it were, they descend upon their particulars 
and infrom them with their spirit. From the standpoint of 
commonsense the universals can be regarded as the more 
primitive, the producing and determining substances, and 
the particulars as dependent upon them. This determination 
or dependence is conceived by Sankara as a causal process 
in which the universal takes on form and unfolds itself as the 
particular. More correctly speaking, the universal is neither 
in the particular nor outside of the particular; it is the Atman 
of the particular, and in the Atman there is neither "in" nor 
"out". In this view of the nature of the universal and the 
particular the difficulty regarding the status of the finite indi¬ 
vidual which divides the Absolutists from the Personalists 
loses much of its sting. 

The pressing problem before Sankara is not whether the 
individual possesses adjectival or substantive reality. His 
view is far removed from that "contrary opinion" of which 
Professor Whitehead says that"it led to the collapse of Descar¬ 
tes's many substances into Spinoza's one substance; to Leib¬ 
niz's windowless monads with their pre-established harmony; 
to the sceptical reduction of Hume's Philosophy ". 8 Though 
Sankara, like the medieval thinkers in the West, changes the 

1 Brhad. S. B., I, 6. 1, | 

2 Alexander: Space, Time and Deity, P- 221. 

S P. R..P.66. 
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logical subordination of the particular into a production and 
inclusion of it by the general, and reiterates "that the parti¬ 
cular forms of existence are produced from what is general, 
as, for instance, jars and pots from clay, but not that which 
is general is produced from particulars" 1 , yet he also holds 
that a mere particular does not exist. "All specific forms have 
their origin in mistaken cognitions ." 3 "But the particulars are 
false only in their character of specific forms; in their character 
of pure being these too are true ", 8 The superior reality of 
the universal does not swallow up the particular, according 
to Sankara. That would be but a wooden way of expressing 
the identity of essence which the individual enjoys with the 
universal. 

Like Plato, Sankara also teaches that there are varieties 
of universal. There are numberless such forms or ideas, no¬ 
thing being too lowly or insignificant to have its idea. "There 
are many distinct kinds of universals and particulars; sentient 
and insentient ". 4 Professor Alexander expresses a similar truth 
when he says that "the universals are spatio-temporal, physi¬ 
cal, biological, mental, according to the level of existence to 
which their individuals belong. The universals of physical 
things are physical and the universal man, though it is not a 
man, is man or human. A physical universal is a physical 
subsistent and a mental one a mental subsistent ". 6 The uni¬ 
versal, according to both Sankara and Alexander, belongs to 
the same order as the particulars. These ideas or universals, 
though numberless, are not disordered like chaos. They 
constitute a well-ordered world. This order forms an inter¬ 
related organic unity, the universals being arranged in logi- 
cal order, and subsumed under the, highest universals, the 
Mahasamanya, which, according to Sankara, is nothing but 
Brahman itself, the source of all the rest. According to San¬ 
kara, there is a gradation of universals, the lower of which 
are joined together by means of other universals of a higher 

1 s. b., ii,3.9, fasmr sfrermfn i 

2 Chand. S. B.. VIII. 3. 4. 

3 ibid., ^rPr ?*cr: srrorarecRraT i 

4 Brhod. S. B., II. 4.9. 3 ^% f* 1 

3 Space, Time and Deity, P. 223. 
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order; the latter, in turn, are embraced under others, still 
more exalted, and so on; the universals increase in generality 
and force until we reach the top, the last, the highest univer¬ 
sal or the Brahman which comprehends, contains or sum¬ 
marizes the entire system This Brahman is the highest reality 
and the greatest value, and thus conceived, it is also the 
cosmic purpose. "The distinct kinds of the general and 
particulars are, through a series of intermediate steps, inclu¬ 
ded in a supreme genus, Pure Intelligence ." 1 

Sankara does not tell us anything more about the sys¬ 
tematic connection and order existing in the realm of uni¬ 
versals. Though he believed in the possibility of a coordina¬ 
tion and subordination among the universals, the thought of 
a "logically arranged pyramid" of universals which must 
culminate in the universal that is most general seems not to 
have been carried out. It is present only in a seed form in 
his writings, but it is the key to the understanding of his 
system. What Windelband said of Plato characterizes San¬ 
kara's position on this point; and it is as true of Sankara, as 
of Plato, that the subordination of the other universals to 
the highest universal is not the logical subordination of a 
particular under the general but the teleological subordina¬ 
tion of the means to the end. The world is governed by a 
universal purpose, the idea of the Good, and is a rational 
spiritual whole 2 All change and occurrence exists for the 
sake of the Idea, the Universal, the Brahman. The Mahasa- 
manya is the final cause of phenomena. "Just as a drum, a 
conch and a vina have distinct general and particular notes 
of their own, which are included in sound in general, so 
during the continuance of the universe we may know all 
things to be unified in Brahman, because the varieties of 
genus and particulars are not different from it ”. 8 

Plato speaks of "the heaven which is above the heavens", 
of which "no earthly poet ever did or will sing worthily", as 

1 Brhad. S. B„ II 4.9., 

srerm# i 

2 S.B., I. 4.14. 

3 BrHad. S.B., II. 4.9, qrsj 
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the abode of the idea. There abides the very being with 
which true knowledge is concerned; "the colourless,formless, 
intangible essence, visible only to mind, the pilot of the soul ." 1 
But this heaven is not the physical heaven, part of the mun¬ 
dane universe. What Plato really means is that the home of 
the Idea is Idea as such; the Idea has no place outside of 
itself. In the same vein Sankara speaks of ihe Brahmapuram 
as the abode of the Brahman, the Mahasamanya, the Great 
Universal. But this Brahmapuram is nothing other than 
Brahman itself. "The true cify of Brahman is Brahman it¬ 
self ." 2 Brahman is the city and also the citizen. Thus it is 
clear that Sankara's conception of the universal and the par¬ 
ticular is but the consequence of the valuational standpoint 
which he adopts throughout. This also enables us to see 
that standpoint in a truer light and a more proper perspec¬ 
tive. This consideration of the nature of the universal and 
its relation to the particular which Sankara has "transformed 
into a causal process by means of which the universal takes 
on form and unfolds itself in the particular" has prepared us 
for understanding the nature of the creative aspect of the 
Vedhitic Absolute, which, for a fairly long time, has been 
represented as a lion's den into which every foot was seen 
entering but none coming out, or as "the night in which all 
cows are black". 


IX 

^ANKARA'S PHILOSOPHY OF LANGUAGE 

It has been the misfortune of philosophy that it has 
always been called upon to express and expound the com¬ 
plex nature of reality in words while that reality has always 
been found to be too deep for words. There does not seem 
to be ah end to that difficulty. The difficulty arises owing to 
something which is inherent in the nature of reality Itself and 
the medium through which it is to be expressed. The diffi¬ 
culty, as Deussen has pointed out, is that "all metaphysics 
has to battle with the great difficulty, unique in the whole 
province of science, that it must think in conceptions and 

1 Phaednis, 847. 

2 Chand. S B., VIII. 1.7. 
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express in words what is properly contrary to their nature, 
since all words and conceptions at last spring from that very 
base of empiric reality which metaphysics undertakes to 
transcend, in order to lay hold on the 'Self of the world or 
the thing-in-itself which finds its expression and manifesta¬ 
tion in all empiric reality ''. 1 This difficulty attracted the notice 
of Kant, who coined entirely new words and redesigned the 
language to make it suitable for philosophy and, as Urban 
says, "in pouring new wine into the old bottles of Scholastic 
terminology produced a 'barbarous language'." Bergson 
and Whitehead, in our own times, have pressed upon us 
this problem of the relation between language and the reality 
to be expressed by it. Bergson complains that natural 
language was made to handle the static and cannot grasp 
the dynamic; "it is not moulded on reality". He concludes 
that we should not try to express reality in linguistic symbols, 
but use language only poetically, only to bring us to the 
point where we may intuit directly the "duration" which 
escapes language. As reality is not static, nouns and 
adjectives, which symbolize states and can represent only 
the static, misrepresent reality. Bergson says that the'state¬ 
ment "the child becomes a man" does not express the truth, 
because "the reality which is the transition" from childhood 
to manhood has slipped between our fingers. We have only 
the imaginary stops, "child" and "man", and we are very 
near to saying that one of the stops is the other.® The truth 
is, he continues, that if language were moulded on reality, 
we should not say "The child becomes the man", but "There 
is becoming from the child to the man." But the first manner 
of expression is alone comformable to our habits of langu¬ 
age.® 

Whitehead, influenced by Bergson and the New Logic 
which replaces natural language with non-linguistic 
symbols, has brought about a "linguistic revolution" by 
creating a language of pure dynamism. Natural language, 
according to him, is unable to express reality. But the tool 

l D.S.V., P. 97. 

S Creative Evolution: P. 330. 

3 ibid., P.330. 
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required for philosophy is language. According to White- 
head, then, philosophy redesigns language in the same way 
that, in a physical science, pre-existing appliances are 
redesigned . 1 The language of literature, he says, breaks 
down precisely at the task of expressing in explicit form the 
larger generalities.the very generalities which metaphy¬ 

sics seeks to express. This very dissatisfaction has led him 
to create an entirely new language and design an entirely 
new idiom. He has undertaken a drastic revision of the 
basal categories which rendered metaphysical speculation 
possible during the course of the ceniuries preceding his 
age. This revision is in the direction of the displacement 
of static categories by dynamic ones, because reality is 
dynamic, is fluent energy. Whitehead thus asks us to speak, 
and himself attempts to speak, a language wholly of verbs. 
All modem philosophy, he says, hinges about the difficulty 
of describing the world in terms of subject and predicate, 
substance and quality, particular and universal. But this 
manner of speech does violence to the truth which is dyna¬ 
mism. For the category of 'substance'' we have, in him, 
the category of the "actual occasion", which is not a thing 
but a ' process". These "processes" are the ultimate entities 
of the temporal world. For the category of "inherence" we 
have the category of ' tngression"; for the category of "thing- 
hood" that of "concrescence". Bergson taught the lesson that 
philosophy must redesign language. He did not himself 
practise what he preached. Whitehead profited by that 
lesson and, in redesigning the natural language, produced 
a work which, according to a contemporary writer, "has 
proved to be the most unintelligible essay in philosophy 
ever written". 

Sankara's philosophy of language consists of some 
very simple truths about the deficiency of human language, 
through which alone the inexpressible has to be expressed, 
and of certain propositions which have to be borne in mind 
in any attempt to characterize the absolutely Real. Sankara 
does not make ant attempt to redesign the language which 
his predecessors wrote and his contemporaries spoke on the 
l P. P. 14. L “~ J 
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ground that it is not moulded on reality. The real, accor¬ 
ding to Sankara, is above all change and rest, and neither a 
language of pure dynamism nor one which derives its 
metaphor from the unmoving rock can be adequate to its 
essence. Sankara's complaint is not with reference to any 
particular type of language but to language itself; but, at the 
same time, he does not fail to see that language is the only 
tool which one can use in philosophizing. 

The real nature of Brahman, which is above all division 
and differentiation, cannot be adequately expressed through 
the use of words. Language presupposes distinctions and 
differentiations, distinctions between different kinds of being, 
between being and non-being, between reality and unreality 
and different orders of reality. It is relational in essence and 
"naturally makes use of relations of like with like, of content to 
container, of cause to effect, which are implied in every phrase 
in which there is a subject, an attribute and a verb, expressed 
or understood ”. 1 "A presentation", says Sankara, "by some 
one has for its object something to be presented, and this is 
possible only where there is difference”, difference not only 
between the man who undertakes the presentation and the 
thing which is to be presented but also between "that” which 
is presented and "what" is presented of it. When reality is 
everything, and there is nothing other than it, "what is there 
that can be specified and through what” 2 ? Sankara is at one 
with Bradley in thinking that "thought essentially consists in 
the separation of the "what” from the "that”, and however 
much it may endoavour to restore this breach there still re¬ 
mains a difference unremoved, between the subject and the 
predicate, a difference which, while it persists, shows a failure 
in thought but which, if removed, would wholly destroy the 
special essence of thinking ". 3 Liberation, which is Sankara's 
Brahman, is the consciousness that I am all this, in which 
there is no want and no striving. For such a consciousness 
there is present neither the distinction between the self and 
the not-self nor the distinction between one thing and another. 

X Bergson : Creative Evolution, P. 156. 

3 Brhad. S. B., III. 3. 8. 

3 Appaaranca and Baality, P. 319. 
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In the absence of the former distinction there is an utter 
annihilation of any tendency to carry on any reflective 
activity. This is the reason why ''Brahman is unknowable. 
One is known by another, but it is one, hence unknowable''. 1 
In the absence of any distinction predication itself would not 
be possible, for predication presupposes the distinction bet¬ 
ween the subject and the predicate. 

According to Sankara, every word employed to denote 
a thing denotes that thing as associated with a certain genus, 
or a certain act, or a certain quality, or a certain mode of 
relation.* For example, "cow" and "horse" imply genera, 
"cooking" and "reading" imply acts, "white" and "black" 
imply qualities, ' wealthy' and "cattle-owner" imply relations. 
But Brahman belongs to no genus, as it is the highest genus, 
the Mahasamanya. "It cannot have anything like a generic 
property like the cow, etc., because it is devoid of all upadhis 
or limiting adjuncts; it has neither generic nor specific 
characteristics because it is one, without a second." 3 The 
varieties of genera and species are not other than it, being 
but differentiations of it, and consequently cannot be set up 
as against it and limiting it. Brahman cannot be treated as a 
class among other classes, and thus cannot be said to poss¬ 
ess any generic property. It is only well defined classes 
remaining distinct from each other that can do so. 
Being devoid of qualities it cannot be denoted by a word 
implying a quality. The distinction between substance and 
quality is non-existent in Brahman because in it existence is 
inseparable from essence. Being actionless it cannot be 
denoted by a word implying act. It is not related to anything 
else, for it is one and non-dual and there is nothing other 
than it. "It is one, without a second. It is no object (of self). 
It is the very essence.'' 4 As a matter of fact, the inability of 
language to express th4 nature of the Absolute is ultimately 

1 Brhad. S. B., IV. 4. 20., | $$ 

I 

2 Gita. S. ., XIII. 12. 

3 Mend* S.., 1. 9. 

4 Gita. s.b.. xiii. 12, ^ ^ 
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grounded in Sankara's basal assumption that reality is 
advaitam, non-dual, in which essence and existence are 
inseparable, and the distinction between subject and predi¬ 
cate is non-existent. 

As Brahman is the absolute existence, Sankara says that 
"when we wish to describe its true nature, free from all 
difference due to limiting adjuncts, then this is an utter 
impossibility Then there is only one way left to describe it 
as 'Not This', 'Not This' by eliminating all specific determina¬ 
tions of it that one may know of*'. 1 "Because it is above all 
duality, it is described as 'Not This, not this." 2 Brahman tran¬ 
scends and is wholly other than every particular real thing. 
None of the particular predicates we affirm of it therefore can 
be adequate to the all-inclusive and infinite nature of it. We 
cannot attempt to know the Absolute Brahman as we can 
know, for example, "a cow" 3 Because it is not a thing 
among other things and is the very essence of them, their 
very self, "all the characteristics of a substance are denied 
of it; in other words, the Immutable is not a substance; it is 
not gross, nor minute, nor short nor long." 4 Every particular 
predicate we affirm of it properly belongs to some one of its 
effects in contradistinction from others, and can therefore 
be .applied to it only analogically and with the warning that 
the mode of characterization is bound up with the conscious¬ 
ness that there are things other than the Absolute. It is the 
finite or imperfect consciousness, according to Sankara,which 
creates something other than Brahman, sets up a region of 
not-self, and then superimposes this not-self, this something 
other, upon it. It is by way of this superimposition that the 
work of predication proceeds and Brahman is viewed as 
"this" or "that". But when the pred'cate is seen to be the 
manifesting life of the subject and the subject to be the very 
self of the predicate, when this consciousness of non-duality 
dawns, "what is there that can be specified and through 
what?" 5 Sankara here is wholly of Bradley's mind when the 

1 fir had. S.B, II. 3.6. 

2 ibid. 

3 Brhad. S.B.. III. 4.2. 

4 Brhad. s.B., a. 8.8. vsrfa i 
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latter says that "used of the whole each predicates would be 
the result of an indefensible division and each would be a 
fragment isolated and by itself without cons'stent meaning" 1 , 
and that such predicates belonq to and have a meaning 
only in the world of appearance". 2 The real nature of the 
Absolute cannot be expressed through words which were 
devised to handle one or other of its effects. It can be done 
only by denying all specific attributes. "It can be said to be 
neither 'sat' nor 'asat'." 3 Therefore in all the Upanisads 
Brahman is described in a "negative way" or "by way of 
lemotion" as "not this", "not this" 4 

This negative way of speaking about Brahman incorpo¬ 
rates within it a profound mysticism, and in order to grasp 
Sankara's real meaning it should be read as part and parcel 
of his metaphysical views. In the highest state of realization, 
when everyihing becomes the Self what should one see and 
through what, what should one hear and through what, what 
should one speak and through what-, and what should one 
think and through what, what should one know and through 
what ? "Not this, Not this”—this means that "ihere is nothing 
other than or separate from Brahman. These words do not 
mean that Brahman itself does not exist" 5 The particle "neti, 
neti" also points to the absoluteness of the eternal value by 
denying the self-subsistence of the relative values which .are 
ultimately grounded in and derive their being from the for¬ 
mer, i. e. it is a value-charged idiom. It is but a means of 
pointing out to us that there is nothing m the world of space 
and time which can give us an insight into the absolute nature 
of them This "negative way" tells only half the truth, of which 
there is a positive side which we have already discussed 
while explaining the nature of Brahman as Saccidananda 
"Neti, neti ' is not the established dogma of the Vedanta of 
Sankara; it is, as he buts it, dut a "pratipadanaprakriya 1 ', 
"pratipadanaprakara", "way or manner of establishing the 

1 Appearance and Reality, P. 432. 

2 ibid. P. 318. 

3 Gita. S.B.. Xiii. 12. 

4 0rhaf S.B.. U.3.6, | 

5 S. B., Hi 2. 22. 
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truth". The manner of exhibiting the nature of Brahman by 
having recourse to the denial of particular attributes is the 
same everywhere. 1 "The passage 'from whence all speech 
along with the mind turns away unble to reach it' embodies 
but a mode of establishing Brahman M * It tells us, as Sankara 
says, about the nature of Brahman by denying the reality of 
forms fictitiously attributed to it. 

Is, then, intelligible discourse about Brahman an impossi¬ 
bility ? If we divorce philosophy from language we cannot 
talk intelligibly about anything. If the philosopher wants to 
speak about Brahman, about Atman, about Liberation or 
even about things temporal, he must use language. Even if 
he wishes to talk about that state of perfection from which 
words return back without being able to reach it, he must 
perforce use language unless he chooses to be content with 
"living" that. Language is the very condition of there being 
any significant reality about which we can talk intelligibly. 

According to Sankara, if we want to talk about the 
Absolute and think of its nature, we can talk and think only 
by predicating of it its other which we have abstracted from 
its undivided life by an act of indefensible division which, for 
this very reason, is avidyatmaka "Brahman is described by 
means of name, form and action superimposed on it."® 
Even if a perfected consciousness were to choose to write 
down a philosophical exposition of the absolute conscious¬ 
ness it would be compelled to have recourse to what Bradley 
calls an act of "indefensible division" and Sankara "adhya- 
ropa". An ignorant man does it under an erroneous concep¬ 
tion, taking it for solid truth. The wise man does it under 
a necessity which belongs to the very nature of thought, 
which is relational in essence. "Ignorant people have false 
notions, whereas thinking peole have notions that relate to 
an apparent basis for conventional intercourse. For instance, 
even thinking people som etimes say that the sky is da rk or 

1 s. B , III 3. 33, V^HfcPTT3HST«PR: I 

2 s. b., hi. 2 . 22 , sfcrmmrsrfw c%nr mm fmrmfr arsrro 
mrcrr i 

3; .Brbad- S. B„ II. 3. q. I 
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red, where the darkness or redness of the sky has just the 
above apparent reality." 1 

Though the Absolute cannot be subjected to any relative 
treatment such as thinking or talking about it, the philoso¬ 
pher drags it out of its absolute seclusion and makes it the 
object of "conventional intercourse" through the limiting 
adjuncts of name and form. Only thus is reflection on the 
Absolute possible 2 . "Brahman with the two limitations of 
name and form becomes the subject of discouroe as the know- 
er, the knowable, knowledge and all other wards." 3 Brah¬ 
man is thus described as "Knowledge, Bliss, Existence", as 
"Pure Intelligence", as "Atman". It is only in this way that it 
is thought of as the source and the ground of everything, as 
sustaining and supporting everything. Reflecting upon 
Brahman is subjecting it to relative conditions, and these 
relative conditions in Brahman are only possible through 
the limiting adjuncts of name and form. Even when we 
speak of Brahman as the Atman of all, we are creating a 
distinction in thought between Brahman and other things 
and viewing Brahman as the "Self" with reference to them. 


1 ibid., u. 1.20, arMfvrr tf®r*fre*rprr- 

#i*wiilwre i 


2 Mand. S. B., IV. 

3 Taitt. S. 0., II. 0. 
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CHAPTER IX 

VALUE AND EXISTENCE 

EXISTENCE GROUNDED IN VALUE 

For Sankara existence is grounded in value and is inex¬ 
plicable apait from it. The world oi existence is an expression 
of the world of value. It also represents the duality of value 
and existence, a discrepancy between the ideal and actual. 
But, at the same time, it symbolizes their oneness and insepa¬ 
rability also. Sankara expresses this dialectical antinomy 
which is embedded in the heart of reality—the duality as well 
as the oneness and inseparability of value and fact—in one 
word by calling the world of existence tattvanyatvabhyamanir- 
vacaniya. 

The interpreters of Sankara have allowed themselves 
to forget that according to Sankara philosophy has to deal 
with +he value of existence rather than with existence abstra¬ 
cted from value. "Fact or existence” does not contain its 
own value; it derives its value from something other than 
itself; and existence, being, becoming, perishing of the world 
process becomes intelligible and gets rid of the arbitrariness 
which otherwise would cling to it, only when it comes to be 
viewed in terms of value. It is from this valuational standpoint 
that Sankara declares that the universe conceived as a mere 
flow, as a mere kaleidoscopic transfoimation, is without esse¬ 
nce. Sankara knows as well as Bergson and Heraclitus that 
the universe resembles "a flowing river or a burning lamp” 1 , 
but considered in itself "it is transient,impure, flimsy and com¬ 
parable to foam, illusion,a mirage, a dream, and so on.ihough 
it appears to those who have identified themselves with it 
to be eternal, undecaying and full of substance."® It is 
merely "a scheme of mathematical phenomena shifting 
lawfully through endless space and time.” But no value 
attaches to these "infinite shiftings of cosmic dust.” Sankara 


i Brhod, S. B., I. 5. 2. 
St ibid. 
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believes with Plato and Aristotle that the source of all intelli¬ 
gibility is value. Viewed in terms of value, the universe 
points to a source other than and independent of itself, of which 
it is a manifestation at the spatio-temporal level. That source is 
Brahman, which is at once Divine Life, Divine Light and 
Divine Bliss. 


Both Ramanuja and Bhaskara attribute to Sankara the 
view that the world of name and form is unreal and illusory. 
Ramanuja thinks that according to Sankara the world is an 
unreal play, carried on by implements unreal and known by 
the jiva to be unreal 1 , and takes pains to point out that this 
view militates against Sankara's own conception of Causality, 
which regards the effect as non-different from the cause. 2 
Bhaskara gives the same interpretation. The world, accord¬ 
ing to Sankara, is an illusory phenomenon. External objects, 
like fire, earth, water and mountain, have no existince, are 
mere phases of consciousness, and are momentary and 
without essence. Sankara is one who does not believe in 
the externality of objects of perception. 3 Many of the modern 
interpreters of Sankara share these views held by Ramanuja 
and Bhaskara. In Dasgupta's view Sankara holds that world- 
creation is illusory and but a fanciful appearance. Though 
he admits thai"ihere was some amount of realism in Sankara,” 
he is never able to persuade himself to believe that this 
realism is a feature of Sankara's philosophy. He says that 
Sankara "was never afraid of indulging in realistic interpreta¬ 
tions” but that 'Uhs can hardly be taken to be "the meaning 
and force of Sankara’s philosophy”. 4 Thibaut attributes the 
same view to Sankara. "Neither unsubstantiality nor inferiority 
of the kind mentioned constitutes unreality. The whole world 
is nothing but an erroneous appearance, as unreal as the 
snake for which a piece of rope is mistaken by the belated 
traveller.” 5 


1 R.B., II. 1,15 

2 Ibid. 

awTirufanfaw 

4 Hutory, Vol, II. P.42 

5 Thibaut. P.CXiX, 
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II 

THE WORLD AS AN EXISTENTIAL ORDER 

These views grossly misrepresent Sankara's true mean¬ 
ing. Sankara not only did not hold that the world as a fact 
is illusory but vehemently criticised those who shared this 
view. Sahkara's criticism of the Buddhistic idealists and 
nihilists leaves no room for doubt regarding his true meaning. 
So far as the "fact” of the world is concerned Sankara is a 
realist to the core. The "world dif.erentiated by name and 
form contains many agents and enjoyers, is the abode of the 
fruits of action, these fruits having their definite times, places 
and causes” 1 and "is the object of perception” 4 . It comprises 
"the sun, moon, planets, constellations and stars”, all obey¬ 
ing a fixed law. 3 Things do not happen spontaneously; "all 
things spring from definite causes”. 4 There is constant regu¬ 
larity, order, and concatenation of natural things, and no 
mere chance play. "A son has the same form as, or resem¬ 
bles, his parents. A quadruped is not born of bipeds, nor 
vice virsa.” 5 "The bird and the serpent are seen to be born 
from bird and serpent; tience a bird is the origin of another 
bird and a serpent of another serpent.”® "The seed, if 
lifeless, will not develop, which means that the vital force 
( prana ) begins to function earlier than the eye and other 

organs.The vital force goes on fostering the 

embryo from the moment of conception, and it is only 
after it ( the vital force ) has begun to function that the 
eye and oiher organs begin their work.” 7 . Things in the 
world have certain fixed characteristics such as grossness or 
fineness. "You cannot prove that fire is cold or that the sun 
does not give heat.” 8 It is only a blind prejudice that will 
assert that things are devoid of inherent qualities* We have 

1 s. B.. I. l. 2. 

2 Chnnd. S. B., III. 14. 1. 

3 Katha. S. B., II. 3. 2. 

4 Brhad S. B., I. 4. 10. 

5 ibid.. U. 5. 19. 

B Chand. S. B., VI. 3. 1. 

7 Bihad. S- B., VI. 1. 1. 

8 ibid-* II. I. 20. 

9 ibid., tV. 4. 8. 
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but to open our eyes to see the surprising wealth of detail 
which the universe presents to us. 1 It comprises different 
worlds, Bhu, etc., different beings, god, birds and man, &c , 
different castes and orders of life * It has a three-fold divi¬ 
sion according to the body ( adhyatma ), the elements ( adhi- 
bhuta ) and the gods ( adhidaiva ); it includes the animate 
kingdom and the inanimate one—stationary objects such as 
hills. 3 

Some of these objects which make up the entire uni¬ 
verse are "external”. 4 As examples of these Sankara cites 
the following in his works: earth, akasa, atoms 5 ; "houses, 
couches, palaces, pleasure-grounds and the like things, 
which according to circumstances are conducive to the 
attainment of the pleasure or the avoidance of pain”®; 
"jars, pots and urns; bracelets, armlets and earrmg3, needles, 
arrows and swords ” 7 Some of these objects are the 
handiwork of God; some are the product of human agency. 
Butin any case they are external. The external objects enable 
the soul to enjoy the fruits of its various actions. 8 This world is 
the "abode where all creatures are born and,experience the 
results of their past work”. 9 

There are other objects in the universe like the living 
organism. 10 These bodies are of various classes and consist 
of a "definite organization of the different parts”. 11 It is in 
and through the instrumentality of the body that one expe¬ 
riences the fruits of one's actions. 12 According to Sankara the 
body has not the same status as the other objects of the 
universe. There is a peculiar feeling of subjectivity which 

1 S.B., I. 3 33, gpflfasirti |• H I. 30, | 

2 S B., I. 3. 3C. 

3 Brhad. S.B., 1. 5.2. 

4 S. B„ II. 2. 1; III. 2. 21: Mand. S. B., II. 38. 

5 ibid; S. B., II. 3. 7. 

6 S. B , II. 2. 1. 

7 S. B , 11.3. 7, 

8 S. B, II. 2. 1. 

9 Brhad. S. B., VI 2. 10. 

10 Mand. S. B.. II. 38; S. B., II. 2. 21; II. 2. 1. 

n s. b., ii 2.i. srfaf'wsrnrip* i 

12 ibid. I 
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characterizes the possession of a body. Though this is 
the result of an adhyasa according to Sankara, it is the 
indispensable basis of all practical dealing. 1 The jiva's 
body is not only a complex of presentations like every 
other physical thing. It forms a part of the jiva, tha striving 
purposive individual. It is a thing which the jiva feels as a 
whole in common or organic sensations. The physical 
body possessed by a living being is different from that of 
which we have perception in dreams or which is result of 
magical illusion. 2 

Thus the conclusion to which these considerations lead 
us is that for the perceptual consciousness the world is a 
fact. Sankara does not deny that there are imaginary 
objects. But such objects have no externality- "They last 
only so long as the act of imagination lasts.” 3 Sankara, 
therefore, calls such objects "cittakala”, "cittaparicchedya”. 4 
- The "external” objects are entirely different in their nature; 
they are not "cittakala”. They, according to Sankara, exist 
not only during the time when they are experienced, as is 
the case with the imagined objects; they are also perceived 
as persisting and co-existing with other objects. We at any 
time perceive an ordered co-existence of the different parts 
of the external universe. Because they co-exist, they also 
‘ limit each other and thus exclude each other. Externality, 
according to Sankara, thus implies ordered co-existence and 
mutual exclusion. 5 An imagined object does not co-exist 
with any other imagined object, nor does it exclude it. 
External objects, on the other hand, exist, persist, change 
and interact with each other independently of any expe¬ 
rience of the individual who cognizes them. The time which 
marks the existence of an external object is not only the 
time of the occurrence of any mental state in relation to it, 
but also the time which records its distinction and exclusion 
from other connected physical things. Therefore Sankara 

1 S* B., II. 1. 1. Introduction. 

2 Hand. S. B , III. 10' 

3 Maad. S. 8.. II. 14, 5^*1: 1 

4 ibid 

s tbtd., sn^risTt roti i 
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says that external objects are "double-timed”. 1 Imagined 
objects are only "single-timed”, because their existenae is 
marked by the time when the act of imagination takes place. 

Though the spatio-temporal order is a fact, its existence 
does not constitute its reality, which is a value notion in 
Sankara. "True, the truth of the modifications has been 
mentioned in other Sruti passages, but this declaration is 
without reference to the highest truth; it is only with refer¬ 
ence to the consideration of the fact of certain objects being 
amenable to the senses and others not being so amenable.” 2 
Earth, &c., are real and permanent, though their reality and 
permanence is relative. 3 "But here we speak of 'truth' 
( satyam ) from a practical point of view, and therefore 
relatively; compared with the falsity of a mirage, water is 
said to be true. 'Satyam', therefore, means true relatively, 
for there is but one absolute truth and that is Brahman.” 4 
But it is strange that his medieval critics should attaibute 
to him the view that external objects like fire and water have 
no existence and are mere phases of consciousness. It is all 
the more strange when we see that many of the modern in¬ 
terpreters of Sankara, who claim to take a more dispassionate 
view of the matter, hald the same view. The concept of 
"existence” is not identical with that of "value”. To say that 
external objects like fire, earth and water exist is not to say 
anything about their value. Sankara knows this full well. 
"What is admittedly an unreal entity can be said to be neither 
eternal nor non-eternal.” 5 

It was never a problem for Sankara to prove that there is 
not a ” world” with "souls” in it; there could thus be no possi¬ 
ble occasion for "indulging in realistic interpretations” and 
then, by having recourse to "linguistic trickery”, "getting out 
of the difficulty by asserting that all the realistic conceptions.., 
were merely an e stimate of things from the oommonsens© 

1 ibid., I ~~ 

2 Chand. S. B., VII 17. 1. 

3 Katha. S. B.. I. *. 15 SftffST* PlOT* 

4 Taitt. S. B., II 6. I, I 

5 S. B., II. 2.24, H f 5 MT fflfffcT | 
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point of view”. 1 Just as to admit a fact is to say nothing 
about its value, similarly to deny a fact can never amount to 
a judgment of value about it. Dr. Dasgupta does not realize 
the implications of his own words—"estimate of things from 
the commonsense point of view”. "Estimate” implies evalua¬ 
tion, and the latter implies a measure of value. A "fact” 
cannot be its own measure of value, unless it be shown that 
fact has a right to independent existence, in which case w§ 
shall have a concept which symbolizes a reality where value 
and existence fuse info one. Tha world of "common-sense” 
does not contain its own value. In the words of Sankara, it 
possesses only a degree of reality. To ignore that all ”esti- 
mate” is in terms of value and "estimate of things” is a value 
idiom is to open the door to serious misunderstandings. 

Ill 

FACTUAL ORDER AND THE VALUE CONSCIOUSNESS 
A KEY PASSAGE FROM SANKARA 

Before we proceed to demonstrate that his problem is 
not to discuss the existence or non-existence of the world 
but to ascertain its value, it is necessary to bring out the dis¬ 
tinction between the terms "pratipadayati” and "anuvadati” 
which Sankara maintains wilh meticulous care throughout 
his works. Sankara whole-heartedly accepts the Mimamsa 
mles of interpretation, and carefully draws a distinction 
between (. i) that which constitutes the main topic dealt with 
in a particular work and (ii) that which is mentioned only 
by the way and is subsidiary. The former, according to 
Sankara, is the "pratipadyavisaya”; the latter is merely "anu- 
vada”. "Pratipadana” is demonstrating, proving, estab¬ 
lishing. "Anuvada” is merely repeating after some one by 
way of corroboration, echoing, resounding. Sankara, follo¬ 
wing the Mimarhsakas, calls it "arthavada” also. 2 Sankara 
in expounding his views, and in interpreting the texts of the 
Vedanta closely observes this distinction.* What is the 

1 Dasgupta: History, Vol. II, P.2. 

2 Aitareya- S. B., II. 1. 1- 

8 S.B., I. 4. 14; l. 3. 19; III. 2. 30; IV. 2 30; IV 3. 14; II 1 27; II. 1 33; Memd 
S. B., Ill- J4.S. 
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"pratipadya visaya” is primary and essential ( mukhyam ); 
what is merely "anuvada” is secondary. 1 The "pratipady- 
avisya” is concerned with "value” or "significance”; what is 
mere "anuvada” is concerned with the reporting of facts. 

Equally necessary is it to understand the sense in which, 
the term "srsti” and its equivalents are used. The word 
"srsti” is used by Sankara to mean creation, production, or 
-making 2 ; and this, in its turn, implies differentiation, multipli¬ 
city, diversity, many ness. Srsti, then, means any and all of 
these things. In his commentary on the Manduya Karika he 
uses the word srsti in the sense of"multiplicity”or"diversity”. 3 
The word "vikara” is also used in the same sense; the produc¬ 
tion of effects (vikaroti) means giving rise to muLipl city. 4 In 
his commentary on the Brahman Sutra whenever there is 
occasion to use the word "srsti” or "vikara”, he uses it in the 
sense of "phenomenal diversity”. 5 Nor are his co.nmantaries 
on the Upanisads an exception to this. 6 

Sankara's problem is the determination of the value of 
the factual order. He gives unequivocal expression to it. 7 
"The manifoldress of creation 8 is not what Scripture wishes 
to .establish. For we neither ourselves observe nor learn 
from Scripture that any good is connected with (the know¬ 
ledge of) it. Nor can we assume such a thing; because we 
conclude from the introductory and concluding clauses that 
the passages about the manifoldness of creation have a 
consistency in meaning 9 with the passages treating of Brah¬ 
man. That all the passages speaking of the manifoldness of 
creation and so on serve the purpose of giving us knowledge 
of Brahman, Scripture itself declares. Compare Chandogya, 

1 s. b., m. 2. 29 . anreire ft? faforfa, i 

Mand. S. B . III. 14, ^ j 

2 Mand. S- B., III. 14,15, | 

3 ibid. Ill, 15. 

4 jbid., hi. is, fsTjpTtfar sfTsrr i 

5 S. B.. I- 4, 14; II. 1. 28; It. 1. 30; II. 1. 22. 

6 Brhad. S. B.„ II. 1. 20, 1 ibid. 1- 4. 7. 

7 S. B., 1.4.14. 
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9 i^wrerr i 
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VI. 8. 4: 'In the same manner, my dear, from food as an off¬ 
shoot infer water as its root; from water as an offshoot, infer 
fire as its root; and from fire as an offshoot, infer the Being 
( sat ) as its root. We, moreover, understand that by means 
of comparison such as that of the clay, &c., the manifoldness 
of creation is described solely for the purpose of bringing 
home to us the non-difference of the effect from the cause. 
Accordingly it is said by those who know the sacred tradi¬ 
tion that the statement of the fact of creation by means 
of (the similes of) clay, iron, sparks, and other things is only 
a means for bringing home to us the truth that ( ultimately ) 
there is no diversity. On the other hand Scripture expressly 
declares fruit to be connected with the comprehension of 
Brahman. 'He who knows Brahman obtains the highest'; ’He 
who knows the Self overcomes grief'; ‘A man who knows him 
conquers death'. This fruit is, moreover, a matter of direct 
intuition. For as soon as a man has arrived at the knowledge 
that the Self is non-transmigrating, by means of the text ‘That 
art Thou', its transmigrating nature vanishes for him.” 

This is one of the many classic statements of Sankara 
which embody his conviction that philosophy deals with the 
meaning and value of existence rather than with existence 
abstracted from meaning and value; and which go to show 
that Sankara, with his eye on the Good, adopts a valuational, 
not an existential view of the universe. "The manifoldness 
of creation is not what Scripture wishes to establish.” One 
may know the whole history of the evolutionary advance and 
yet have no philosophy. All this is mere description of facts. 
Nor can a mere recognition of the factual multiplicity of the 
spatio-temporal order yielded by the perceptual conscious¬ 
ness be in any way conducive to the attainment of what is 
the highest good for man. This is the recorded experience 
of those who have‘realized this beatitude. 

Though, according to Sankara, the essence of the univer¬ 
se is not constituted by the "infinite shiftings of the cosmic 
dust” and so conceived the universe is a "senseless specta¬ 
cle”, a mere "vicious circle of existence”, yet there is another 
side*to the universe. The universe is also "an almost untou¬ 
ched reservoir of significance and value”, and living a 
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rational life is, for him, "reaching out to the reality of things 
as a region in which the discovery of value need never end.”' 1 
But this picture of the universe can be taken to be faithfully 
drawn only when we regard the universe as an expression 
of a divine purpose and meaning. This is what faahkara 
wants to emphasise when he says that "the passages about 
the manifoldness of creation have a consistency in meaning 
with the passages treating of Brahman” 2 When it is pointed 
out by the Upanisads ( and consequently by Sankara ) that it 
is Brahman (which is Sat, Cit and Ananda) which has manife¬ 
sted itself in the variety of diverse names and forms, the truth 
that is brought out is that the entire multiplicity, because it 
has no other source than Brahman, because it subsists in 
Brahman during its continuance, and finally dissolves in Brah¬ 
man, is nothing other than Brahman. Knowledge of the 
bare multiplicity of the world and its creation is of no value. 
"Fruit” attaches only to the realization of the universe as an 
expression of Brahman, of Divine Existence, Divine Wisdom, 
and Divine liliss. 3 

Any attempt to interpret the words of Sankara 4 to mean 
that he denies the fact of creation and of pnenomenal diver¬ 
sity proceeding from Brahman is to misunderstand him and 
misinterpret him. Sankara is solely concerned with the 
defending of the truth that this diversity is rooted in Brahman, 
and is an expression of Brahman's nature. According to 
Sankara "those whose preoccupation is the reflection on 
values have no respect for creation”. 5 The refusal to be 
interested in "creation and its manifoldness” is connected 
with an axiological bias and a pragmatic consideration, and 
not with any mere ontological prejudice. Those who have 
dedicated their lives to the pursuit of the Good do not feel 
inclined to devote themselves to "the observable processes 
of nature, life, society, and history”, to "stars and systems 
wheeling past”, to the "groaning and travailing of creation” 

1 Hocking: Types of Philosophy, P. 438. 

2 S.B., I. 4.10. 

3 s.b., i. 4.14, ^rsrfcUTfrr^ 3 » 

4 srfffft'rrcfafaar: 1 

5 Mand. S-B., I. 7. WRT5T: I 
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and "the dread strife of poor humanity's afflicted will”, for 
their own sake. If they ever do so, they do it in order to 
discover "the One Spirit's plastic stress” which 

Sweeps through. 

Torturing the unwilling dross that checks its flight. 

To its own likeness as each mass may bear. 1 

The passage quoted above from his commentary on the 
Brahma Sutra 2 , only one among many of the same import, is 
the key to the interpretation of Sankara's philosophy. An 
analysis of this passage will reveal to us that Sankara is 
endeavouring to show two things, one of them negative and 
the other positive. It would be truer to say that these are not 
two truths, separate and independent, but two aspects of one 
and the same truth, (a) In the first place Sankara wants to 
show that philosophy is not concerned with the bare facts of 
the natural order. No fruit or value attaches to the bare 
recognition of the multiplicity or manifoldness of creation. 
The following passage from Pringle-Pattison most truly repre¬ 
sents Sankara's meaning: "The keleidoscopic transforma¬ 
tions of external nature possess in themselves no trace of that 
intrinsic value which must belong to what Kant calls an end- 
in-itself. They are all summed up in Spencer's phrase, 'the 
redistribution of matter and motion'. The human mind is not 
content to take the universe as a tact or set of inter-related 
facts. It is not intellectual coherence alone which the philo¬ 
sopher seeks.The most perfect realization of unity in 

variety is as naught, if there is nowhere anything to which 
we can attach this predicate of value.” 3 The first sentence 
of this quotation reads as if it were a literal translation of the 
opening lines of the passage quoted above. 4 (b) In the 
second place Sankara wants to give expression to his convic¬ 
tion that the world of multipliticty, of name and form, is a 
manifestation of Brahman, which is Existence, Knowledge, 
and Bliss and so ultimately divine in its nature and in 

1 Quoted in Urban: Intelligible World, P. 328. 

2 I. 4. 14, 

3 The Idea of God: P. 30. 

4 P. 272. 
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its essence. " Fruit ” attaches to this knowledge alone. 1 
Pringle-Pattison expresses exactly the same idea when he 
says, "If the philosophical impulse is to be satisfied, we must 
be able to repeat the verdict of the divine Labourer upon his 
world, we must be able to say that the world is 'good' in the 
sense of possessing intrinsic worth or value”. 8 The universe 
is an expression of divine life and divine bliss—this is the 
last word of Safakara's philosophy. Realising this, one attains 
the highest, is able te overcome grief and conquer death and 
become immortal. 

As I pointed out above, this is not the only passage in 
which Sankara embodies his conviction of the centrality of 
the problem of"value”in the Vedanta philosophy. This is the 
constant theme to which he frequently recurs. Lest I should 
be considered guilty of reading my own thoughts into Sankara's 
statements by torturing the texts, I will quote at length, even 
at the risk of repetition, the different statements which show 
that Sankara’s philosophy is concerned not with existence 
but with the value of these existences. There is a striking 
unanimity in the import of these statements dispersed throu¬ 
ghout his works. Sankara seems to have taken meticulous 
care in emphasizing both the negative and the positive mo¬ 
ments of the truth which constitutes the central theme of his 
philosophy, the value-character of the universe. The foll¬ 
owing will amply repay careful study and patient reflection: 

I. (a) "While the realization that Brahman is the one Self 
( of every being ) is the means to the attainment of final 
release, there is nothing to show that any independent fruit 
is connected with the realizaiion of the truth that Brahman 
has modified itself into the form of this world.” (b) "What¬ 
ever is stated as having no special fruit of its own, as for 
instance, the statements which speak of Brahman's modifying 
itself into the form of this world—is merely to be used as a 
means for the realization of Brahman. Whatever has no fruit 
of its own but is mentioned in connection with something 
else which has such a fruit is auxiliary to it.” 8 

1 s. B., I. 4. 14. 

2 The Idea oi God: P 30. 

3 S. B.. II. 1. 14. 
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II (a) "Nor have the Scriptural passages which speak 
of (Brahman's undergoing) modifications the purpose of esta¬ 
blishing the fact of a phange 1 ; for realization of this is not 
attended with any fruit.” (b) "They rather aim at establishing 

that Brahman is the Self (Atman) of all-Brahman which is 

raised above this phenomenal world, for we learn that fruit 
is attached to the realization of this” 2 . 

III. (a) "The scriptural texts speaking of creation ( i. e. 
phenomenal diversity) do not refer to the highest good (Para- 
martha); they refer only to the phenomenal world of name 
and form which are the figments of Avidya”. (b) "Nor is it 
to be forgotten that the aim of these texts is to establish that 
Brahman is the Self of every one”. 3 

IV. (a) "There is no 'good' (phalam) to be atlained by 
the knowledge of the narrative of the creation.” (b) "It is 
well-established in all the Upanisads that immortality can 
result only from the realization of the oneness of the Self.” 4 

V. (a) "The examples of gold, iron, sparks of fire are 
not meant to establish the multiplicity caused by the crea¬ 
tion. etc., of the universe.” 5 lb) They are only meant to 
strengthen one's idea of the oneness of the individual self 
and Brahman.” 6 

VI. ( a ) "Since duality has been repudiated, the pass^- 
ages delineating the manifestation, etc , of the universe can 
have the sole aim of helping the realization of the unity of 
the Self.” 7 

yil. ( a ) "The realization of the manifoldness due to 
creation has been censured.” 8 (b) "The realization of the 

1 ;r I 

2 S. B., II. 1. 27. 

3 S. B., II. 1. 33. 

4 flitareya. S, B., II. 1. 20. 

5 qrr i 

6 BrhadS. B..II. 1,20.. 

7 ibid., I. 4. 7. 

« Unnd. S. B., III. 24. I 
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oneness of the Self, because it carries fruit with it, is the 
settled meaning of the Scripture.” 1 2 3 

VIII. (a) "Those whose ideal is the attainment of the 
highest good* do not entertain any respect for creation (i. e. 

manifoldness, diversity), because it can lead to no purpose.”" 
(b) "The noble ones who desire to win immortality concern 
themselves with the meditation of that 'fourth' and the high¬ 
est good.” 8 

IX. (a) "The difference between the individual and 
Brahman, which has been announced by means of the 
Upanisadic texts, is not the highest truth. It is only second¬ 
ary (gaunam). Ultimate diversity can never be the final 
meaning of the passages speaking of difference. They only 
intimate the attitude of the ignorant, which is marked by 

difference and diversity.This, however, is not the 

primary truth.” 4 5 6 (b) "In the upanisads what is intended to be 
established by means of the statements regarding origin, 
dissolution, etc., is the oneness of the individual Self and 
Brahman.”’’ 

X. (a)'"The Scriptural texts which speak of origin and 
creation have another significance.” (b) "The creation and 
its different modes which have been described by having 
recourse to the examples of clay, iron, sparks of fire, etc., are 
but the means and ways for bringing home to our minds the 
truth of the oneness of the individual and the universal 
self ” 8 


IV 

THE SYMBOLISM OF CREATION: ITS POINTER VALUE. 

We thus come to the conclusion that "creation” in -San¬ 
kara's philosophy has only a symbolic value, inasmuch as 

1 ibid., i • 

2 Mand. S. TOP*«W5T«rm 1 

3 ibid.. 1.7. 

4 ibid.. III. 14. I 

5 ibid., Ill. U. 

6 Ibid., 111. 15. 
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it points to those timeless values of which it is revelation in 
time. It establishes the "self—hood” of Brahman. There is 
no other meaning of "srstisruti”. The question naturally 
arises, "How does fWrara show this?” Sankara is quite 
clear on the point that the argument which he has advanced 
in order to substantiate Jbis main thesis that"Brahman is 
everything and so the Atman of everyone” is the causal 
argument. "The reasoning has been set forth in the passage 
furnishing arguments in support of the proposition ‘All 
this is but the Self' 1 , viz., that the universe has sprung from 
the Self, has the Self alone for its genus aud dissolves only 
into the Self.”® "Because everything springs from the Self, 

is dissolved in it, and remains imbued.with it during 

continuance, for it cannot be perceived apart from the 
Self, therefore everything is the Self ." 3 The various illustra¬ 
tions given to show the oneness of the universe with Brahman 
and its non-difference from it, are those of clay, gold, iron, 
and sparks of fire. "By means of comparisons such as that of 
the clay, ete.,the manifoldness of creation is described solely 
for the purpose of bringing home to us the non-difference of 
the effect from the cause ” 4 "The examples of gold, iron, and 
sparks of fire are only meant to strengthen one's idea of the 
oneness of the individual self and Brahman, and not to 
establish the multiplicity caused by the origin, etc., of the 
universe. When one is told that the self has been separated 
from the Supreme Brahman like a spark, one is firmly 
convinced that one is Brahman. We know that a spark is 
one with fire before it is separated .” 5 

Sankara gives, in one of his works, an admirable 
summary of what we have tried to state at length. An objec¬ 
tion is raised against his doctrine that the aim of the scrip¬ 
tures (which also represents Sankara's own view) is to teach 
multiplicity or diversity. Sankara does not associate him¬ 
self with this view but openly repudiates it. "Not so, for the 

1 Chand S. B.. VIl. 25. 2. 

2 Brh«d. S. B.. II. 5 I. 

3 ibid.. II. 4. 6. 

4 3. B-, I. 4. 14. 

3 Brhad. S. B., II. 1. 20. 
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passages are meant to convey the idea of oneness. We 
notice in life that sparks may be considered identical with 
fire. Similarly a part may be considered to be one in nature 
with the whole. Such being the case, words signifying a 
modification or part 1 of the Supreme Self, as applied to the 
individual Self, are meant to convey its identity with it. That 
this is so appears also from the introduction and conclusion. 
In all the Upanisads, first identity is broached, then by means 
of illustrations and reasons 8 the universe is shown to be a 
modification or part or the like of the Supreme Self*, and the 
conclusion again brings out the identity . 1 Here, for instance, 
the text begins with, 'This all is the Self' 6 , then through argu¬ 
ments and examples® about the origin, continuity, and disso¬ 
lution of the universe it adduces reasons for considering its 
identity with Brahman, such as the relation of cause and 
effect, and it concludes with 'Without interior or exterior’,and 
This Self is Brahman'. From that introduction and conclusion 
it is clear that the passage setting forth the origin, continuity, 
and dissolution of the universe are intended to strengthen 
the idea of the identity of the individual Self with the Supreme 
Self. Otherwise there would bs a break in the topic. All 
believers in the Upanisads are unanimous-on the point that 
all of these enjoin on us to think of the identity of the indivi¬ 
dual self with the Supreme Self. If it is possible to construe 
the passages setting forth the origin, etc., of the universe so 
as to keep up the continuity of that injunction, to interpret 
them so as to introduce a new topic would be unwarrantable. 
A different result would have to be provided for. Therefore 
we conclude that the Sruti passages setting forth the origin, 
etc., of the universe must be intended to establish the identity 
of the individual self and the Supreme Self .” 7 


1 fa » -rTta W n*«T 5T®?r: I 

2 ^5£Tf#: t 

3 fawnxrm am: JrRrera i 

4 » 

5 Brhad. II* 4. 6. 

6 » 

7 Brhad. S. B., II. 1. 20. 
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V 

THE VIEW-POINT AND ITS INTERPRETATIONAL VALUE 

From what we have shown above it is clear that state¬ 
ments that "the material world is no more in Brahman at the 
time of pralaya than during the period of its subsistence ” 1 

and that "neither unsubstantiality nor inferiority....to 

the highest spiritual principle...constitutes unreality 

in the sense in which the Maya of Sankara is unreal ” 8 are far 
from representing faithfully Sankara's view. This misrepre¬ 
sentation is the result of the failure to distinguish between 
"existential” and "axiological” concepts. Likewise Professor 
Dasgupta strikes a false note when he says that Sankara 
makes use of "linguistic trickery” in order to prove that the 
world is a magical illusion . 3 Critics fail to realize the value- 
character of Sankara's philosophy when they insist upon 
seeing an incongruity between Sankara's statement, in certain 
places, that the world-creation forms the very nature of 
Brahman and his assertion, in others, that the world is 
"unreal ”. 4 Their interpretation is not a new one; it is a mere 
revival of views preached much earlier by the medieval 
critics of Sankara, namely Ramanuja, Bhaskara and Vijnana- 
bhiksu. Professor Dasgupta believes that the creative aspect 
of Brahman is irreconcilable with the ascription of unreality 
to the world and that Sankara flatly contradicts himself when 
he wants to hold to the first and at the same time stick to the 
other. We select Professor Dasgupta's exposition for com¬ 
ment and criticism, while at the same time desiring to make it 
clear that-what we shall say about him holds equally true of all 
other expositors and critics who think that Sankara adopts 
the existential point of view and are not alive to the fact that 
the driving force of his thought is primarily axiological and 
not merely ontological. 

Professor Dasgupta is discussing Sankara's answer to 
to t^e question: "Why should Brahman create this world 

1 Thlbaut, P. XCIV. 

2 ibid., P. CXIX. 

3 History, Vo!- U, P. 2. 

* ibid., P. 42. 
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when He has nothing to gain by it?” Sankara's answer to 
the question is contained in his commentary on B. S. II. 1. 33. 
Commenting upon this Professor Dasgupta writes as follows: 

The reply (i. e of Sankara ) is based on the analogy of play, 
where one has nothing to gain and yet is pleased to indulge 
in it. So Brahman also creates the world by his ]51a or play. 
Sankara, however, never forgets to sing his old song of the 
maya theory, however irrelevant it may be, with regard to the 
purpose of the sutras which he himself could not avoid 
following. Thus in this section, after interpreting the sutra 
as attributing the world creation to God's playful activity, he 
remarks that it ought not to be forgotten that all the world- 
creation is but a fanciful appearance due to nescience, and 
that the ultimate reality is the identity of the Self and 
Brahman.” 1 


There is nothing in Sankara's commentary on the above 
sutra which can be taken to lend plausibility to the view 
that Sankara is singing his old song of the maya theory, 
professor Dasqupta is led to believe that Sahkara is endeav¬ 
ouring to establish the falsity oi creation, because he fails 
to understand the true import of Sankara's words. The 
passage under consideration is the following: 2 

Professor Dasgupta interprets the words'^ 1 * 'TTrrT'ff^WT tffe- 
sjfr, to mean that "all the world-creation is but a fanciful 
appearance.” This is not the meaning Sankara intends to 
convey by these words. What Sankara wants to express 
is that realization of diversity or multiplicity, which no 
doubt is a fact for the perceptual consciousness, is not at 
all conducive to the attainment of the highest good, nor is 
it something whose very being is its validity. The right 
translation of the passage would be: "The scriptural texts 
speaking of creation (i. e., phenomenal diversity) d<3 not 
refer to the highest good.” This is one of the cardinal tenets 


1 Ibid., P. 42. 

2 S.B.,11. 1. 33. 
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of Sankara's philosophy, which is a philosophy of value; the 
"kaleidoscopic transformations of external nature possess in 
themselves no trace of intrinsic value.” There are many 
statements which corroborate this view. 1 

It is really strange that the above words should convey 
to Professor Dasgupta the meaning that the principal truth 
which Sankara wants to bring out here is that the world- 
creation is a fanciful appearance, when there is overwhelm¬ 
ing evidence, scattered all over Sankara's works, to show 
that he is concerned with the determination of the value of 
the world and not with its affirmation or denial as a fact for 
perceptual consciousness, and when in the same passage 
which is under consideration 2 Sankara makes it abundantly 
clear that it is not possible to deny "creation” (implying 
phenomenal diversity', because there are specific texts to 
this effect. He says, "It cannot be said that He either does 
not act or acts like a senseless person; for Scripture affirms 
the fact of creation, on the one hand, and the Lord's omnisci¬ 
ence on the other.” 3 Creation is a fact; that there are 
scriptural texts to this effect is also a fact. But that there 
is ultimate diversity and multiplicity, that the universe is its 
own value—this is not the meaning either of the eternal 
process of creation or of the scriptural texts which embody 
1 his truth. The meaning of the eternal process of creation 
is that the universe, which is a manifestation of Brahman's 

! (i) h f uisriiTfom: srfufaqT?fafha:H fe ucsrfhsng-: 

iSjTRt SfT, (S. B., I. 4. 14.) 

(II, W W I 

(S. B., II. 1. 14.) 

(III) «t ^ qftriTRufaTTarumf uevfuqrfft'smsmum i 

(S. B.. II. 1. 27.) 

(IV) f? ^mwf^ 5 PTf^lf?5rRlf?«Ff : qr'B5rriT^ I (Aitareya. S. B., II. 

(V) l( Brhad. 

S. B..II. 1. 20 ) 

ivt) fafcRRR* i 

^Mand. S« B , III. 24.) 

% S. B.. 11.1. 33. 

3 ibid, i 
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nature, is nothing other than Brahman: it is divine in its 
nature. Professor Dasgupta fails to realize the inner 
significance of Sankara's statement that "scriptural texts 
relating to creation” aim at "establishing” 1 "the selfhood 
of Brahman”. 2 

In the passage under discussion what Sankara is 
establishing is not that "the ultimate reality is the identity 
of the Self and Brahman”, as Professor Dasgupta erroneously 
thinks, but that "the nature or causality or Brahman's crea¬ 
tivity proves the Selfhood of Brahman.” Sankara is not 
concerned with pointing out the "ract” of the identity of 
Self and Brahman in the above passage: he is concerned 
with showing the "mode” in which the "fact” of their 
identity can be proved to be in conformity with the demands 
of reason. "The reasoning has been set forth in the passage 
furnishing arguments in support of the proposition, 
"All this is but the Self”, viz., the universe has sprung only 
from the Self, has the Self alone tor its qenus and dissolves 
only into the self.” 3 The compound word "srst-sruti” sums 
up the entire reasoning which Sankara has to offer in support 
cf the proposition that everything is the Self. 

Professor Dasgupta fails to realize this, because some¬ 
how or other he has missed the import of the word "piatipa- 
danaparatvacca”. Sankara has not used this word as a loose 
writer might. He needs it; "no other words would or could 
serve the turn, and no more could be added”, and any one 
who would go to the author to get at his meaning and not to 
find his own, should pause and ponder over the word and 
what it implies. It carries with it a reminder that "sr§ti-sruti” 
is a mere means to prove the conclusion that Brahman is 
the Self of everything The statement of Sankara*, namely 

is really an enthymeme 
of the first order; and when fully expressed in logical form 
will stand as follows: 

j ibid, srFawflrrearm i 

2 ibid, ffrrcinnw i 

3 Brhad. S. B., II. 5. 1. 

4 S. B., II. 1. 33. 
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1. Whatever springs from a thing, is dissolved in it, and 
remains imbued with it during continuance has that 
thing as its Self and is nothing other than it. 1 

2. Everything springs from Brahman, is dissolved in it, and 
remains imbued with it during continuance. 8 

3. Therefore everything has Brahman as its Self and is no¬ 
thing other than that Self. 3 

The principle of causality, as understood by Sankara, 
constitutes the major premise of the syllogism, the fact of 
creation supplies the minor, and the Brahmanhood of the 
world and the Selfhood of Brahman is the conclusion to 
which the premises lead. 

One is apt to think the two statements of Sankara in 
his commentary on B. S. II. 1. 33, namely, ( i ) "that the scrip¬ 
tural texts about creation refer only to the phenomenal world 
of name and form, which are the figments of avidya” and 
(ii) "that the aim of scriptural texts is to establish that Brah¬ 
man is the Self of everything”, are mutually irreconcilable. 
This is the impression left on Professor Dasgupta’s mind also. 
But on reflecting deeper we shall see that there is no such 
irreconcilable opposition. ( a ) We have already pointed out 
that "srsti” for Sankara both means and implies "phenomenal 
diversity”. 4 But this phenomenal deversity, according to 
Sankara, is not parmarthika, that is, it does not represent the 
essential nature of Brahman, though it constitutes an irredu¬ 
cible moment in the life of that Brahman. It is, as he says, 
mayika. 8 We shall show later on the necessity of this mayika 
srgti and its metaphysical significance as explained by San¬ 
kara. Here we are interested in reminding the readers of 
Sankara that to regard the diversity and multiplicity as 
ultimate and final is ignorance, and so long as this conscious¬ 
ness does not disappear, the achievement of the Highest 
Good will remain unrealized. 

1 Brhad- S.B., Ii. 4. 6, qnjforcWUTWT?* I 

2 s. b., ii. i. 33. i 

3 ibid., I 

4 MandS. B.,III. 24. 

s ibid,, hi. i; hi. 9, w 'nwfa: i 
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But there is another side of this sisti, and another 
implication of the sjsti-sruti Srsti not only means phenome¬ 
nal diversity; it also implies (i) dependence upon Brahman 
and (ii) non-otherness from it. 1 So far as the aspect of diversity 
is concerned, it is not ultimate and no fruit has been assigned 
to a knowledge of it by those who have actually attained 
the summum bonum of life. Sankara, therefore, says that this 
"bheda-drsti”, this consciousness of diversity, and the scrip¬ 
tural texts which embody this "bheda-disti”, are not primary 
but secondary.* In this sense sisti is "gaum”, secondary and 
subordinate. But it is not "gaum”, secondary, when used in 
the sense of "dependence upon Brahman” and "non-other¬ 
ness from it”. The one ideal of philosophy, according to 
Sankara, is the attainment of the knowledge of that synthetic 
principle knowing which the unheard becomes heard, the 
unperceived becomes perceived, and the unknown becomes 
known. This, says Sankara, is possible when the entire unive¬ 
rse is non-different from Brahman, which is the knowable. 
Non-difference again of the universe from Brahman is possible 
only when the former originates from the latter. The follow¬ 
ing quotations from Sankara will amply justify my contention 
and bring to light a cardinal principle of his philosophy 
which has not up till now received the attention which it 
deserves. 

"The scriptural texts about the origin of the prana can¬ 
not be taken in a secondary sense, because therefrom would 
result the abandonment of the original promise. For after 
the text has held out the promise that by knowing the one 
every other thing is known, it goes on to say, in order to 
prove that statement, that 'From it is born prana’, etc. This 
statement is made good only if the whole world, including 
the prana, is an effect of Brahman, because there is no effect 
independent of the material cause. If, on the other hand, the 
statement as to the origin of the pranas were taken in a 
secondary sense, the promissory statement would thereby 

1 s. b., ii. l. 20 , sprcft i 

2 Mand. S. B., Ill 14, ^ ^rfasfqr P”-» 
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be stultified.” 1 And again: "In all the Vedanta texts we meet 
with promissory utterances of the following nature: 'That 
by which the unheard becomes heard, the unperceived 
becomes perceived, the unknown becomes known*; 2 3 
'When the Self has been seen, heard, perceived, and known, 
then all this becomes known';* 'Sir, what is that through 
which if it is known everything else becomes known?' 
These promissory utterances are not abandoned, that is, not 
stultified, only if the entire aggregate of things is non-different 
from Brahman, which is the knowable; tor if it were something 
other than Brahman, the promise that by the knowledge of 
one thing everything is known would not be fulfilled. This 
non-difference again is possible only if the whole aggregate 
of things originates from the one Brahman. 4 5 * And we under¬ 
stand from the words of the Vedas that the fulfilment of the 
promise is possible only through the theory of the non-differ¬ 
ence of the effect from its cause. For the affirmation contai¬ 
ned in the clause, 'That by which the unheard becomes 
heard,' etc, is proved by the analogous instances of clay, 
etc., which all aim at showing the non-difference of the effect 
from the cause. In order to establish this 8 the subsequent 
clauses also, ‘In the beginning my dear, this was pure Being, 
one, without a second; it thought; it created fire 1 *, at first state 
that the entire aggregate of effects originates from Brahman, 
and then declare its non-difference from it, viz. in the passage, 

'In it all that exists has its Self.' 7 .In all the Vedanta 

texts there occur passages which, by means of various insta¬ 
nces, make the self-same assertion, 'All this is that Self.’ 8 ” 
Sankara sums up this long argument in the following words: 
"The promissory utterance of the scripture, viz. 'That by 

1 S. B. ( It. 4 . 2 , rfpTf 5 mRT'Tr'TftT fluff Sfawif I 

2 Chand. S. B„ VI. 1. 3. 

3 Brhad. S. B., IV. 5.6. 

4 s. b, ii. i. 20, 3 qrrszrftr^; qfe 

i 

5 Ibid., afSfSSttlT ! 

B Chand , VI. 2 t h 

7 ibid.. Vh 8. 7. 

8 Bthfcd., II 4. 6. 
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which the unheard becomes heard', &c, is established, 
because the entire universe is an effect of Brahman and is 
non-different from it.” 1 


i s. b., ii. 1.20,3^** srJTcft fwltr srf?rirr 
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CHAPTER X 

EXISTENCE AS ROOTED IN REALITY 


THE PROBLEM OF CREATION 

THE GENESIS OF THE PROBLEM 

Sankara says that the world of value is Brahman itself; 
the world of existence is the world of Avidya. This may give 
rise to the suspicion that the two are ultimately irreconcilable 
and their dualism is the last word of Sankara's constructive 
metaphysics. This would be a grave mistake. Value and 
existence, though they are not identical for the ordinary 
human consciousness,whose nature it is to be always endeav¬ 
ouring to bring the ideal and the actual together, are not 
complete strangers to each other. The world of existence 
lives on a spark of Brahman. "The manifesiation of this entire 
world consisting of names and forms, acts, agents and fruits 
(of action) has for its cause the reality of the light of Brahman; 
just as the existence of the light of the sun is the cause of the 
manifestation of all form and colour/’ 1 The world of value 
and the world of existence do not stand facing each other 
idiotically. Saiikara shows that, in its essence, the world of 
existence is an expression of the world of value, the actual of 
the ideal, the not-self of the Self. This, however, cannot be 
made clear unless we are told "why these appearances, and 
why appearances of such various kinds”*; unless we "know 
why or how the Absolute divide s itself into centres or the 
way in which, so divided, it still remains one” 3 ; in short, 
unless we get an insight into the meaning and mystery of 
the process of creation. 

The problem of creation in the Vedanta of Saiikara has 
been the subject of constant misunderstanding and this 

1 S B.. 1.4. 22. 

12 Bradley : Appearance and Reality, P. 467. 

S ibid. 
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misunderstanding is bound up with ignorance of the stand¬ 
point which is central to Sankara's metaphysics, namely the 
valuational standpoint, and his philosophy of language. The 
question whether Brahman is essentially a creative reality 
cannot be answered satisfactorily if we ignore the very condi¬ 
tion under which this question presses itself and under 
which the operation of language is possible. The word 
"creation” recurs so constantly in philosophical and theolo¬ 
gical discussions of the nature of God and his relation to 
the world that it is desirable to submit the idea to a some¬ 
what more searching examination before we can take it as 
expressing or pointing to a philosophical truth Such terms 
as creation, means and end may retain little of the ordi¬ 
nary meaning attaching to them when they are used to des¬ 
cribe the ultimate conditions of the universe But, with this 
reserve, they still remain useful and intelligible modes of 
expressing the truth about the real. They are, when so used, 
to be regarded as axiological concepts. 

The question whether Brahman is essentially creative is 
an intelligible question, because it aims at finding out the 
essence of the universe which is a fact before us. For San¬ 
kara the question whether Brahman is the cause of the uni¬ 
verse is really the question whether essence is irrelevant to 
existence and existence intelligible without essence. It is 
the question how duality is implicated in non-duality and the 
dvaita is the differentiation of the advaita. This question 
arises in the world of Maya where existence is other than 
essence but not wholly other. It is relevant to the universe 
which, in the words of Saftkara, is tattvanyatvabhyamanir- 
vacaniya. For both the raising and the answering of the 
question the dua ity of value and existence is an indispen¬ 
sable condition. Neither the question nor the answer has 
any significance for the stage where fact and value are 
identical. The language in which the answer to the above 
question is expressed bears an unmistakable and at the same 
time unavoidable stamp of the dulaity of fact and value. 

The recognition of Brahman as a creative reality means 
the acceptance of the truth that essence explains existence; 
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and the assertion that the revelation of name and form (which 
is what Sankara means by creation), which are neither Brah¬ 
man nor something other than Brahman, takes place from 
Isvara, has reference to exigencies of language. 1 The 
modern interpreters, instead of using iahkara's philosophy of 
language as giving the clue to the understanding of his meta¬ 
physical position, especially as regards the creative aspect of 
it, have fallen back upon the device of drawing a distinction 
between the Suddha and the Mayasabala Brahman, or Brah¬ 
man and Isvara, and relegating the work of creation to the 
latter. Sankara’s description of Brahman as "neti neti”, as 
Nirguna and Nirvisesa, is perfectly consistent wi‘h his ascrip¬ 
tion of causality to it. The distinction between Brahman 
and Isvara when they are viewed as metaphysical principles 
is non-existent in Sankara. The distinction which has^ signifi¬ 
cance and upon which is based his whole philosophy of 
sadhana, with its recognition of Jneya and Upasya Brahman 
or Niguna and Saguna Brahman, is the distinction between 
Brahman realized as our very Atman and Brahman realized 
as different from us and controlling and govering our 
destiny.® 

Every term of our mortal speech retains the association 
of time. The only language which philosophy can intelli¬ 
gibly speak is a language of time, and it is through this 
language that the nature of the timeless has to be expre¬ 
ssed. The only way then in which the nature of Brahman 
as the most supreme reality and value, as the timelessly real, 
can be expressed is by calling it the Source, the Origin, the 
Cause, the Absolute Ground, the Adhigthana of the world. 
The perceptual consciousness makes us aware of the world- 
fach the valuational consciousness finds that it is not self- 
subsistent, that its being is not its validity, that it is not a self- 
justifying end. In its search for the reality which sustains 
the world-fact and the world-process, and its discovery of 
the value which invests it with meaning and significance, the 

1 S. B., II, 1. 14. ' 
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valuational consciousness is led to recognize Brahman as 
the Self of the universe, and its innermost essence, and as 
the goal towards which the world-process can be said to be 
moving. Brahman is the final explanation of the world-fact. 
Apart from Brahman the world is an unintelligible fact. At 
the level of our experience, which is characterized by the 
duality of Self and not-self, or value and fact, the essential, 
metaphysical truth for which Sankara's Advaitism stands, 
namely the absoluteness of Brahman and the inseparability 
in it of value and existence, cannot be expressed in a better, 
more intelligible, and more exquisite way than by calling it 
the Atman or the absolute ground. Sankara's notion of the 
Atman is that of the cause, the cause not as a temporally 
antecedent event but as the essence, which explains the fact 
and in.which the fact is rooted and has its being and apart 
from which it is unintelligible. All this is Brahman—this is 
the key-note of Sahkara's philosophy. Haw even what appe¬ 
ars to be other than Brahman is really Brahman, or what is 
reajly Brahman appears to be other than Brahman—this is the 
key-problem of Sahkara's doctrine of creation 

To him, believing as he does that there is an essence to 
everything and that this essence is neither a matter of doubt 
nor disbelief and denial the question whether Brahman, 
which is the Atman, the Self or essence of the universe and 
can be separa ed from it neither by time nor by space, is the 
source or ground and cause of that universe, does not pre¬ 
sent any serious philosophical difficulties. We never find 
Sahkara struggling with the problem how Brahman can be 
the cause of the universe The difficulty which some of the 
followers of Sahkara and many of his modern interpreters 
experience in accounting for the origin of the universe out 
of Brahman is of their own making; and the hypothesis of a 
"saguna Brahman or changing Brahman” is a gratuitous one. 
Sahkara never doubted that Brahman is the cause of the 
universe. At the very outset, in his commentary on the 
First Sutra. Sahkara shows that Brahman cannot be denied, 
because it is the very Self of the universe and of every one 
of us. In the commentary on the Second Sutra he elaborates 
his view as to how Brahman can be regarded as the Seif of 
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the universe. Brahman is the Atman or Self* because it is 
the cause or source of the universe. 

The entire misunderstanding about the problem of crea¬ 
tion in the Vedanta of Sankara has its genesis in the thought 
that the Saguna Brahman is an ontological principle and the 
Second Sutra undertakes to define the nature of this Saguna 
Brahman. Deficiency of language has been erroneously 
made identical with deficiency of realization. The Second 
Sutra undertakes to express the perfect truth that Brahman 
is the essence of the universe in language which, after all, 
is an imperfect medium of expression, being relational, by 
calling it the origin, etc., of the entire aggregate of pheno¬ 
mena. The ontological truth that Brahman is the essence of 
the universe can be expressed only by having recourse to 
the value category of cause, and the Second Sutra, in its own 
way, expresses how the spatio-temporal order of the universe 
has its being in Brahman, the highest reality and value. 

II 

THE VALUE CATEGORY OF CAUSE 

The concept of cause, according to Sankara, is an axio¬ 
logical concept. It is the concept of the Self or Atman or 
essence. The cause is the essence of the effect, and, as the 
existence of a thing is in separable from its essence in time as 
well as in space, the causal relation, according to Sankara, is 
not a relation of temporal sequence. ''If a thing cannot 
subsist apart from something else, the latter is the essence of 
that thing.” 1 To find out the cause of a thing is to ascertain 
the "essence” of that thing. Brahman as the cause of the 
universe cannot be reached at the farther end of any chain 
of phenomenal antecedents and consequents. It is cause 
only in the sense of ground, essence, that is to say, the Being 
whose nature is expressed in the universe as a whole. In 
other words, Brahman is cause only when cause=ratio; for the 
season or ultimate explanation of anything is only to be found 
in the whole nature of the system or in the supreme values 

1 Brhad. S B., It. 4.7. 
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which are foundational to that system. All questions of 
temporal baginning and of historical emergence are, from this 
point of view, secondary. But the existing interpretations of 
Sankara's written words, in their confusion of existential and 
axiological categories, view the causal or creative nature of 
Brahman in a false light and raise difficulties which are in no 
way connected with the central concepts of Sankaras meta¬ 
physics. The problem of creation is treated by Sankara as 
part and parcel of the problem of value. For him the impor¬ 
tant question is: What is the meaning of creation? And in 
consonance with the standpoint of value which he adopts, 
the process of creation assumes in his philosophy the charac¬ 
ter of a means or intermediary towards an end—that end 
being the revelation in and to finite spirits of the infinite riches 
of the divine life and the affirmation of the absoluteness of it. 
The idea of creation tends to pass into that of self-revelation 
or self-realization,and creation becomes the very svabhava of 
Brahman, "an act grounded in the divine nature, and there¬ 
fore, if we are to use the language of time, coeval with the 
divine existence”. It belongs to the very being of Brahman,to 
his very essence to be creator; and creation is the revelation 
of Brahman's nature. 1 

As existence and essence are inseparable, and cause is 
the essence of effect, it is not a problem for Sankara how the 
universe becomes separated from Brahman in time. There 
is no point of time when we can conceive of a gulf between 
Brahman and the universe. Being the Self of the universe. 
Brahman gives it the reality which_it possesses. Nothing can 
be independent of its essence or Atman. Accordingly, San¬ 
kara does not attempt to solve the problem of the relation 
between Brahman and the universe, which is but a variation 
of the more general problem of the relation between cause 
and effect, by having recourse to the concept of time. The 
solution assumes the form of determining the value of the 
universe with its distinctions and diversities and the treat¬ 
ment of the concept of time becomes in Sankara part and 
parcel of the general and more vital problem of the relation 
between value and existence. To understand the purpose 

1 S.B.,1.4. u. 
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of the gulf which appears to divide Brahman from the uni- 
varse and the universe from Brahman, is to understand the 
meaning and also the mystery of the process of creation. The 
problem of creation is: Why is existence made to appear 
separate from essence when they are one and inseparable? 
Creation is the visible gulf between the ideal and the actual. 
Time and space are the media through which the actual is 
made to appear as other than and separated from Brahman. 
Time and space, therefore, are appearances according to 

9 f 

Sankara. They are vikaras. Sankara's doctrine of creation 
is intended to show that the universe, even when time does 
its best to bring about a gulf between it and the Brahman, 
cannot be separated from Brahman and continues to have its 
essence in it in all the instants of time and points of space. 
In other words, the truth of the universe is constituted by the 
values of Sat, Cit, and Ananda. The concepts of time 
and creation are utilized by Sankara in the service of his 
Axiological Monism; and his Creative Monism is to be read 
as part and parcel of his Axiological Monism. 


At the very outset of his Commentary, cmikara makes it 
clear that Brahman is that from which the origin of the uni¬ 
verse. The Second Sutra of the First Adhyaya undertakes to 
give a definition of Brahman whose cognition the First Sutra 
declares to constitute the task of the entire Vedanta, that 
Brahman, whose cognition is the only road to final release, 
that Brahman, in fact, which Sankara calls the highest. It is 
unfortunate that history should have allowed clouds to gather 
round this point and led generations of interpreters to be 
busy with the discussion whether Brahman or Isvara is the 
explanation of the universe and whether the second sutra is 
a definition of the former or the latter. There is nothing in 
Sankara's commentary on the first two Sutras even to suggest 
that there is any such problem. In his comments on the First 
Sutra Sahkara lays down the problem of his philosophy. It is 
an inquiry into the nature of Brahman whose comprehension 
constitutes the highest beatitude. This Brahman is declared 
tp be the very essence of the universe and of every conscious 
being in it and is said to give reality to the whole of it and to 
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every part of it. 1 In the Second Sutra he shows the manner 
in which Brahman can be viewed as the Atman or the essence 
of the universe. Brahman is the Atman, because nothing can 
be perceived apart from Brahman. "Nothing can be percei¬ 
ved apart from the Self, because everything springs from the 
Self, is dissolved in it and remains imbued with it during con 
tinuance. Therefore everything is the Self.”* Thus on account 
of the relation of cause and effect, of general and particular, 
of the one giving the other reality, Brahman is the self or 
essence or Atman of the universe. Therefore is Brahman 
defined as that from which the origin, subsistence, and disso¬ 
lution of the universe proceed. The universe has being by 
participation in this Brahman. It is only because Brahman is 
the source or ground of the universe, the latter being its self¬ 
revelation and Brahman being the self-communicating life, 
that an intuition into the essence of the universe is possible. 3 

There is nothing in Sankara's commentary on these sutras 
to support Thibaut's contention that the Second Sutra can be 
accepted by Sankara only as a definition of Isvara, who is 
an inferior principle, and not of Brahman. 4 It is an error 
to think that according to Sankara "Brahman is not properly 
defined as that from which the world originates”, and then 
to bring against him the charge that "it is improbable that the 
sutras should open with a definition of that inferior principle 
from whose cognition there can accrue no permanent benefit”. 8 
There are not two metaphysical principles in Sankara, one to 
account for the existence of the universe and the other to 
insure the attainment of the summum bonum of life. One 
and the same reality is the productive source of the universe 
as well as the highest good in the realization of which 
consists the perfection of human achievement. Brahman is 
this reality as well as this good. It is the source of the uni¬ 
verse and is also the highest beatitude. "One should know- 
the highest Brahman to be one's Atman and the Atman of 

t s.B.,rr.i. 

2 Brhad. S.B., II, 4.6. 

3 S.B.,1. 1-2. 

4 Thibaut, P. XC. 

5 ibid. 
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all living things, now treated of and to be particularly descr¬ 
ibed in the sequel as the cause of the creation, support, and 
destruction of the universe, for the cessation of all the mise¬ 
ries of samsara ’ n "The settled meaning of all the Upani$ads 
is that the highest consummation results from a knowledge 
of Brahman which is the cause of the universe.”* Brahman 
from which the origin of the universe proceeds is the subject- 
matter of Paravidya, the discipline the one purpose of which 
is to give us an insight into the nature of the supreme Good. 
"That entity known as Purusa from which the universe derives 
its essence, from which, as its source, it proceeds and into 

which it is again absorbed is true;.it is the subject of 

Brahmavidya.’’ 3 "It is the omniscient, not subject to samsara; 
both high and low, high as being the cause and low as being 
the effect; when it is seen directly as 'I am that', one attains 
emancipation, the cause of samsara being uprooted ” 4 

Professor Radhakrishnan draws our attention to the fact 
that "at the centre of Sankara's system is the eternal mystery 
of creation, a mystery in which every movement of life and 
every atom of the world is implicated”. Sankara no doubt 
admits that there is "mystery” in creation, but this mystery is 
very different from what it is ordinarily understood to be. 
Ordinarily the following two ideas are looked upon as consti¬ 
tuting the meaning and mystery of creation according to 
Sankara: (i) creation is illusory; (ii) it is not due to Nirguna 
Brahman, but to the Saguna or Mayasabala or changing 
Brahman. isvara is this changing Brahman. According to 
both these views Isvara is an inferior principle and "has less 
of reality than absolute being”. 6 The first view does not 
amount to any serious attempt to explain the problem. It 
merely explains it away. According to the second view 
there are certain genuine difficulties inherent in the nature of 
the problem itself, but the whole discussion centres round 

1 Aitaraya. S. B* # I, 2. 1. 
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certain issues which were never present to the mind of Sanka¬ 
ra and which consequently cloud the discussion instead of 
shedding light on it. 

According to Professor Dasgupta Sankara believes that 
"in reality all creation is illusory and so the creator also is 
illusory.” 1 But in the sense in which the world exists and 
we all exist as separate individuals we can affirm the existe¬ 
nce of Isvara as engaged in creating and maintaining the 
world.* This Isvara, according to Professor Dasgupta, has 
"little importance” in Ihe Vedanta system, "for he is but a 
phenomenal being; he may be better, purer and much more 
powerful than we, but he is as much phenomenal as any of 
us.”.* Professor Dasgupta's conviction that creation accor¬ 
ding to Sankara is illusory does not lead him to make further 
inquiries into the "how”, the "why” and the meaning and 
purpose of creation. From what he says in the second volume 
of his History of Indian Philosophy, namely that "Padmapa- 
da's method of treatment, as interpreted by Prakasatman, has 
been taken in the first and second volumes of the present 
work as the guide to the exposition of the Vedanta” 4 , it would 
appear that he also attributes to Sankara the view that Brah¬ 
man and Isvara are different, and it is the latter and not the 
former who is the productive source of the world and its 
multiplicity. It would also seem that, according to Professor 
Dasgupta. Sankara distinguishes, like the author of the Viva- 
rana, between the Suddha and the Karana Brahman, and 
attributes the act of creation to the latter But we are led to 
doubt his, faithfulness to the Vivarana School, when we read 
that "Brahman, the Self, is at once the material cause ( upa 
dana karana) as well as the efficient cause ( nimitta karana ) 
of the world” 5 , for the very point which Prakasatman wants 
to make is that it is the Mayasabala Brahman and not the 
fauddha which is the cause of the universe. The reader also 
finds it difficult to reconcile this statement with another state¬ 
ment of his on a different p age that "the High est truth is the 

X History, Vol. I, P. 438. 

2 Ibid., P. 438 
> ibid., P. 477. 

4 P. 104. 
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Self, the reality, the Brahman, and both jiva and Isvara are 
but illusory impositions on it” 1 . According to Professor 
Dasgupta Sankara's attempt to resolve the mystery of creation 
may be summed up by saying that all creation is illusory but 
that accepting it as illusion it may be conceived that God 
created the world as a mere sport.* Professor Dasgupta's 
interpretation of Sankara does not help us much in obtaining 
insight into iahkara's resolution of what Professor Radhakri- 
shnan has called "the eternal mystery of creation”. Nor does 
it explain to us, as other interpretations seek to do, how isvara, 
who is different from Brahman, is metaphysically a more 
competent principle. 

The view that Isvara and not Brahman is the creative 
principle responsible for the evolution of the universe is the 
iesult of the recognition, on the part of the modern interpre¬ 
ters of Sankara, that Brahman is metaphysically a deficient 
explanatory principle. While, on the one hand, it is thought 
that "Isvara has less of reality than absolute being”, it is 
virtually conceded on the other that it possesses greater 
reality because Brahman is unable to explain the world of 
becoming and the only way to account for it is "through the 
recognition of a saguna Brahman or changing Brahman, an 
Isvara” in whom "we have besides the absolute Brahman the 
element of objectivity or prakiti, self-expression or Maya”.* 
This vein of thought is wholly foreign to Sankara and has its 
root in the failure, on the part of these interpreters, to make 
sufficient use ol the axiom of the inseparability of value and 
reality upon which Sankara's system of Advaitism rests. These 
interpreters are not fully alive to the significance of Sankara's 
thought when they speak of an Isvara, a God who is on a 
lower level of reality than Brahman and who produces, 
sustains and dissolves the universe eternally and as part of 
his nature. 

The root of the whole difficulty is that all of them are 
haunted by the feeling that Brahman is, after all, a "value” or 
an essentia and needs some intermediate link to connect it 

T ibid., P. 477. 
a ibid., P. 488. 
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with what is existent or real. They fail to see that Brahman 
is not only the highest value but also the highest reality, and 
the two are one and inseparable. If existence is inseparable 
from essence and essence includes existence, the doubt 
how existence can arise out of essence or how essence 
can produce existence loses its relevance. The only mean : 
ingful question which should suggest itself to the inquiring 
mind is, if essence and existence are in their very nature 
inseparable, how is it that they appear to be separated and 
what is the significance of this apparent gulf between the two? 
As I have said above, according to Sankara this is the impli¬ 
cation of creation. Creation is the bringing about of an 
apparent distance between the ideal and the actual. The 
purpose of this apparent distance between the two is to reaffirm 
that the two are in essence one and inseparable, that Brahman 
is the Atman, the essence of verythmg. 1 An intermediary 
in the form of an Isvara or Mayasabala Brahman has been 
felt necessary to bring Brahman, which is Being, Knowledge 
and Bliss, and the Universe together, because these interpre¬ 
ters do not remain true to the standpoint of value according 
to which Brahman is the essence, the self, the Atman of the 
universe. According to Sankara, the affirmation of Brahman's 
causality is but an alternative way of reassuring our faith in 
the absoluteness of the value of Existence. 2 To say that 
Brahman is Absolute Existence is to say that it is the Original 
Cause. Without acknowledging an absolute value of Exis¬ 
tence, which is to acknowledge a First Cause, our thought 
will be moving in a vicious cirecle* 

The recognition that Sankara uses the category of cause 
as a category of interpretation and not scientific description 
or explana ion, will resolve many of the tangles in which 
fWkara's Absolutism finds itself with regard to its creative 
aspect. As effect is inseparable from cause m time as well 
in space, to have recourse to spatial and temporal ways of 

1 S. B., I. 4. 14. 
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explaining the relation between the two is to misunderstand 
Sankara's treatment of the category of cause. Neither time 
nor space can affect this inseparability of essence and existe¬ 
nce. To understand the relation between essence and exis¬ 
tence is to understand the relation between cause and effect 
or between Brahman and the universe, faihkara does not, 
like Bergson, deify "time” and transform it into a mysterious 
entity endowing it with someihing of divine Providence. Time 
does not render intelligible the nature of reality. It is reality 
itself which explains time and renders it significant and 
meaningful. But it is only when the real is conceived as 

value that Sankara regards it as explanatory of time and 
becoming. In other words, it is the conception of Brahman 
as the Atman or the Self which gives time the intelligibility 
it seems to have. The reality of a thing cannot be abstracted 
from its value; in fact it is constituted by its value. What we 
call "being” or "tact” is a form of value. Essence is what 
Sankara calls Atman. The very nature of essence forbids a 
complete abstraction of existence from essence as irrational. 
Time, whose essence consists in the apparent gulf between 
essence and existence or the ideal and the actual, is not, 
therelore, as real as the essence or the ideal itself, which is 
the standard with reference to which any idea of a gulf or 
discrepancy is formed. Time, therefore, does not explain the 
Atman, but is itself explained by the Atman. 

Ill 

THE CAUSE AS THE ATMAN OR SELF 

satkAranavada 

If the filaments which unite the effect to its originating 
cause are never severed by time and space, the effect has 
always its being in and through the cause, and it can never 
set itself up in opposition to the cause nor can it transgress 
the limits set up by the cause. 1 The effect is the cause itself 
having assumed another form. The effect is always with the 
cause. The pot cannot exist if it chooses to renounce the 

1 Chand. S. B., VIII. 4. 1, ancW , ^ ^ iPROTlfcPpIiq 
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earth as its Self and live in abstraction from it. If it succeeds 
in renouncing it it will reduce itself to a non-entity. The tie 
which unites the effect to the cause is too close to be severed 
by time or space. 1 Sankara points out that we are not wholly 
correct in speaking of a tie or bond between cause and effect 
which time itself is not able to destroy. But for the daulity 
between value and existence there would be little justifica¬ 
tion for employing language in which cause and effect were 
treated as relata. A thing can only be related to another; 
and it is only in the case of realities which are different from 
each other that we can speak of the one as producing or 
attaining another or transgressing it. A thing can in no 
way be said to produce or attain itself or transgress itself. 
The pot neither "attains the earth nor transgresses it". 2 


So viewed the category of cause turns out to be an 
axiological and not an existential category. Its purpose is 
not to describe the facts, but to penetrate beneath the facts 
and discover their value. The category of cause, regarded 
as an existential category, points to and presupposes diffe¬ 
rence and discrepancy, but used as an axiological category, 
as is the case with Sankara, it establishes the Advaita position 
according to which essence and existence, Brahman and the 
world, are one and inseparable. When it is used as an exis¬ 
tential category Sankara says that "men of wisdom should 
not think of the true nature of Brahman in terms of whole 
and part, unit and fraction, or cause and effect; for the 
essential meaning of the Upanisads is to remove all finite 
conceptions about Brahman”. 3 But Sankara realizes quite 
well that we can talk about Brahman only by having recourse 
to categoreal modes of thought and expression. Therefore, 
when compelled to do so, we must view these categories as 
axiological categories, that is, as intended to bring out the 
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value of the facts. "Such being the case, words signifying a 
modification or part of the supreme Self, as applied to the 
individual self, are meant to convey its identiy with it. The 
Sruti, through arguments and examples about the origin, 
continuity and dissolution of the universe, adduces reasons 
for considering its identity with Brahman, such as the rela¬ 
tion of cause and effect."’ 

The effect cannot be viewed as something other than 
the cause. The language of time fails to give any insight 
into the true nature of the relation which unites the effect to 
its cause or existence to its essence. The scientist's defini¬ 
tion of cause as an immediate, invariable and unconditional 
antecedent of a phenomenon is, according to Sankara, con¬ 
tent with an external and superficial view of the concept 
and fails to penetrate beneath the surface. If the relation of 
cause and effect be understood to carry the implication 
that existence can ever be abstracted from value or essence, 
Sankara is prepared to go to the length of asserting that 
neither lcgic nor reasoning can establish such a view and 
philosophy can very well do without it. 2 The doctrine of 
the identity and inseparability of value and reality forbids 
any conception of causality in which the cause and the 
effect are treated as "different from each other or as even 
standing in the relation of the dependent and the support. 
The effect is only a special state which the cause assumes 
and in which it exists". 3 

The distinction between cause and effect is a distinc¬ 
tion which has been created by language, but for which we 
could not speak of one thing as the effect and the other as 
.the cause. Language in a very real sense creates reality. 
All modifications or effects are "names” only and exist 
through or originate from speech only; in reality the effect 
has no existence apart from the cause, because it is in all 

1 ibid. Sc77|u?;tf>r- 

2 Mand. S.B., IV. 40. af%t ^ 7>F7*FRonTT7 ; | 
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times rooted in the cause. The only reality is the cause. The 
effect is only a variation of this reality. The clay is the rea¬ 
lity and all things made of clay, such as jars, dishes, pails 
all of which agree in having clay for their self or essence, 
are forms of clay. In themselves they are not realities, for 
existence in abstraction from essence or value is inconceivable 
and what is inconceivable can never be. The effect or 
change is a passing state of the real and every change is 
temporary. It is the permanent essence behind the change 
which renders it possible and intelligible. When Sankara 
says that the words "production” and "creation” are words 
used by the ignorant what he intends to bring out is the inse¬ 
parability of ex'stence from essence and, consequently, of 
effect from cause, in time as well as in space. His Ajatavada 
stands for the repudiation of a view of causality in which the 
concept of time, unrelated to meaning and value, is utilized 
to explain the relation between the effect and the cause. In 
other words, it is a denial of the position that time can ever 
bring about a cleavage, whether passing or permanent, bet¬ 
ween essence and existence or between the self and the 
thing. Ajatavada, as Sankara understands it, is inconsistent 
not with creation and the reality of a creative force, but with 
that conception of creation in which time is allowed to play 
the part which should properly belong to value and that 
conception of reality which in revealing itself exhausts itself 
and loses its essence. The picture of creation which Ajata¬ 
vada is made to offer represents at once the duality of value 
and existence, the discrepancy between "is” and "ought”, the 
distance between the ideal and the actual and their oneness 
and inseparability. This is rhe anirvacamyata or Maya as 
Sankara puts it. Creation is not pure essence; nor is it mere 
existence. It is not the complete oneness of value end exis¬ 
tence, nor is it a total and wholesale denudation of value. 

It is the distance between the two. The inner meaning of this 
creative process is the exhibition of the truth, which is the 
reality also, that existence itself is a form of value and lives 
in and through it. Ajatavada, in short, means that time, wh¬ 
ile it appears to bring about a gulf between the cause and the 
effect, is not able to create, at any point of time or space, a 
divorce between the two, so that the effect is always with the 
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cause, because it is nothing other than the cause. Ajatavada 
in Sankara is explicable only as a value concept. It is an 
organ of his Brahmavada or Brahmakaranavada. 

It is not true to say that causality is only the bond which 
binds all the phenomena of the world together, and does not 
bind the phenomenal world with that which manifests itself 
through it. Deussen, in holding this view, forgets that the 
concept of cause is a value concept and is but a development 
of the absolute value of Existence. "The cause, therefore, 
must exist before the effect is produced .” 1 "If existence 
sprang from non-existence, all effects would be perceived as 
enveloped in non-being. But as a matter of fact, they are 
all observed to be positive entities distinguished by their 
various special characteristics. Nor does any one think that 
pots and the like which have their essence m clay are the 
effects of threads and the like. Everyone knows that things 
of the nature of clay are the effects of clay only.” 

Hence as we see, on the one hand, that nothing origina¬ 
tes from non-being, such as the horn of a hare, and, on the 
other hand, that entities do originate from entities such as 
gold and the like, the doctrine of something coming out of 
nothing cannot be accepted . 2 If the cause did not exist be¬ 
fore the effect is produced, we should be able to perform 
impossible feats and achieve undreamt-of results. Rice 
would grow for the husbandman, even if he did not cultivate 
his field; vessels would shape themselves, even if the potter 
did not fashion the clay; and the weaver, too lazy to weave 
the threads into a whole, would nevertheless have in the end 
finished pieces of cloth just as if he had been weaving. 

The acknowledgement of the reality of the cause is an 
acknowledgement without which reason cannot work. Human 
mind with all its cunning cannot banish the values out of 
existence and think of the universe as being without them. 
For a logic which knows its business and does not love to 
indulge in sophistry the assumption of the reality of the cause 
is a necessary assumption. "We observe that a positive 

1 Brhad. S. B., I. 2. 1, 3Tcf: JTTfWifcT^: WtOTWfW. I 

2 SL B., II. 3. 26. 
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effect which is produced takes place only when there is a 
cause and does not take place when there is no cause .” 1 We 
must, therefore, admit the reality of the cause before creation.* 
This argument, it should be noted, is not merely an inferen¬ 
tial argument. The logic which leads to it is a logic which 
is ruled by the presupposition of the foundational nature of 
values. Sankara's view of causality may be said to be Satka¬ 
ranavada.* It affirms that value or essence or Atman cannot 
be denied. 


IV 

THE VALUE NOTION OF POTENTIALITY 
SATKARYAVADA 

But Satkaranavada embodies and emphasizes 
only one aspect of Sankara's conception of causality. 
There is another side to it which is expressed by the term 
Satkaryavada . 4 It is not true to say, as Professor Belvalkar 
does, that Sankara's real view is not "Satkaryavada” but 
"Satkaranavada”; and it is missing the proper balance to 
think with Dr. Dasgupta that Sankara's doctrine is "more 
properly” called Satkaranavada . 6 Likewise, Ramanuja 
and Bhaskara are far from the truth when they represent 
Sankara as establishing the non-difference of cause and effect 
on the theory of the effect's non-reality, both of them neglect¬ 
ing the maxim, which Sankara holds as foundational to his 
system, that being abstracted from value is inconceivable. 
Sankara's doctrine is both Satkaranavada and Satkaryavada. 
They are but complementary ways of expressing the truth 
that the ultimate object of our thought is not abstract being 
unrelated to value, but vaule itself, of which being is a form; 
in other words, of expressing the truth that value and reality 
are ultimately one and inseparable. The doctrine of Satkary¬ 
avada emphasizes the existential aspect of reality, the 

1 Brhad. S. B.. I. 2. 1. 

2 ibid., spjlftat W JnWspRfcm: I 

3 ibid., > 
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doctrine of Satkaranavada, the value aspect of it. An 
adequate explanation can ignore neither the value 
aspect of things nor their existential aspect and a 
comprehensive view of causality must recognize that 
just as the cause or the essence exists before the effect is 
produced, the effect too exists before it is produced . 1 The 
concept of potentiality, of which the doctrine of Satkaryavada 
is an embodiment, is a value concept and maintains that in 
any derivation the meaning and value of the thing which is 
derived is retained and conserved, and the objects which 
are derived have meaning and value as part of their very 
nature or reality. Inasmuch as the concept of potentiality 
means that there is nothing of lasting value in the end that 
was not present in kind in the beginning, it >is only a 
reaffirmation, in different words, of the doctrine that 
existence without essence, or reality without value, is unin¬ 
telligible and that both in the end are one. 

It is as true to say that the cause exists before the effect 
is produced as to say that the effect too exists before it is 
produced. But as the effect is nothing other than the cause, 
and can at no point of time maintain its existence in isolation 
from the cause, it is equally true to say that the relation of 
cause and effect, implying the antecedence in time of the 
cause,cannot be established by logic. When both are to 
gether the one cannot be said to precede or follow the other. 
They cannot be really separated from each other. But as they 
appear to be so separated, the only legitimate and philo¬ 
sophically significant question concerning the problem of 
causation is: "Why do the cause and the effect appear to be 
so separated? What is the inner meaning of this separation?” 
The causal relation involves a dialectical antinomy. The 
effect is nothing other than the cause, but it is not wholly 
one with the cause. It is neither "tat” nor something other 
than "tat”. It is anirvacanlya, inexpressible in terms of pure 
value or mere existence. The axiom of the oneness of value 
and reality at once affirms and denies the reality of the causal 
relation, brings out its inexpressibility, and transforms it into 
a relation of identity. Sankara, by emphasizing the different 

I Brhad. S. B., I. 2. I. 
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aspects, brings out the many-sidedness of the category of 
causality . 1 

The doctrine of Satkaryavada that there is nothing 
evolved which was not originally involved is a natural coro¬ 
llary of the axiom of the oneness and inseparability of value 
and existence. Sankara says that "the very manifestation of 
the effect points out its pre-existence ”. 2 Manifestation, accor¬ 
ding to him, means coming within the range of perception. 
Only a thing which acquires the character of an existent can 
be said to come within the range of perception. But an 
existent apart from its value or essence is a nonentity; it is 
the value or essence which embodies itself in an individual 
form that is characterized by existence in space and subsis¬ 
tence in time. It follows that what is not grounded in the 
essence or is foreign to it can never be brought into being. 
Being cannot be abstracted from value; existence cannot be 
alienated from essence . 3 "That which is posterior in time, that 
is, the effect, has, previous to its actual beginning, its being 
in the cause, by the Self of the cause merely .” 4 The jar can 
be had from the clay only and cloth from the thread alone. 
Oil cannot be squeezed out of sand nor curd from water, 
because they do not have their self or essence either in sand 
or in water. On account of the specificity which characteri¬ 
zes the capacity of the cause, the doctrine that the effect does 
not exist in the cause cannot be accepted and the logic of 
the thing points to its having potential being in its cause. 
"The effect must be viewed as existing through and in the 
Self of the cause, before its origination as well as after it; for 
at the present moment also this effect does exist independen¬ 
tly, apart from the self of the cause. The inseparability of the 

1 Mand. S. B., IV. 40 arfgj I; Brhad. S. B., I. 2 . 1 , 3 ^. 
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effect from the cause is the same before its origination ( as 
after it). The effect with all its qualities of sound, etc., does 
not exist without the Self of the cause either now or before 
the actual beginning of it. It cannot, therefore, be said 
that the effect is non-existent before its manifestation .” 1 

Potential existence, implying as it does "the absence of 
spatio-temporal determination" 2 , is liable to be mistaken for 
unqualified non-existence; and the Nyaya-Vaisesika system 
of thought, in its contusion of existential and axiological 
categories, has actually fallen a prey to this error. For Sankara 
who always insists that the ultimate truths cannot intelligibly 
and adequately be expressed in the relations of space and 
time, the concept of potentiality is essentially a value concept, 
and the potential reality of things cannot be identified with 
existence in space and time. If existence is equated with 
position in' space and time, Sankara would prefer to speak of 
potential reality rather than potential existence. The objection 
to Sankara's docirine of the potential reality of the effect that 
"it must be perceived, because it is not non-existent” derives 
its plausibility from the fad ihat it views the concept of poten¬ 
tiality as an existential concept and the objector wants to 
perceive an intelligible reality by making use of sense-organs 
as one would perceive a cow or a castle. The effect, the jar 
for instance, although existent is not perceived before its 
manifestation, because its essence or self or Atman, in and 
through which it lives and from which it can never be abstr¬ 
acted, has not embodied itself in that particular form which 
we call a jar. This is the obstruction in the way of the jar 
being visible during its potential existence. "Before its 
manifestation from the clay the obstruction consists in the 
particles of clay remaining as some other effect such as a 
lump. Therefore the effect, the jar, although existent, is not 
perceived before its manifestation as it is hidden .” 3 Every 
effect, says Saiikara, has two kinds of obstruction. When it 
has become manifest and acquired the character of a spatio- 
temporal existence like other differentiated objects, the obstr- 

1 S B.. II. 1.7. ~ “ 

2 Hand. S. B., I. 2, aTKnfgr?*! I 

3 Brhad. S. B , I. 2. 1. 
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uctions which can veil the effect are of a physical nature like 
"darkness and the wall, etc.” The obstructions are such as 
as are consistent with the nature of an existent. The obstruc¬ 
tion which prevents the perception of the potential reality of 
the effect is of a different nature. It consists in the essence 
not having realized itself in an individual form or. as Sankara 
puts it, "in the particles of clay remaining as some other effect 
such as a lump”. The terms and the concepts, "destroyed” 
"produced”, "existence” and "non-existence” depend on 
this two-fold character of "manifestation and disappearance” 
according to Sankara . 1 

Sankara's doctrine of Satkaryavada should not be 
identified with the Sahkhya view bearing the same name. In 
spite of the similarity in the statements o 1 the doctrine there 
is an essential difference which reveals itself m the philoso¬ 
phical consequence which the doctrine is made to yield. 
Sankara's conception of Satkaryavada is essentially an 
axiological conception. The Sahkhya conception of it is an 
existential one. Both the systems recognize that without 
.accepting a First Cause, a Mulaprakrti, our thought will be 
moving in a vicious circle. Sankara says that the Original 
Cause is what he means by Brahman . 2 But here the similar¬ 
ity between the Sahkhya and the Vedanta of Sankara ends. 
Sankara's thought moves along a value-scale and leads him 
to a reality which is the most supreme value also, to a 
supreme Genus, Pure Intelligence, in which "through a series 
of intermediate steps” all things are "included” and "unified”. 
It finds the last basis of being in the Atman which is the 
measure of all reality and of all value . 3 The Sahkhya view, 
in its search after a Final Cause which is more and more 
comprehensive and inclusive, uninspired by the idea of a 
scale of values, is ultimately led to a reality in which there is 
no trace of that intrinsic value of which Sahkara's Brahman 
is an embodiment. The Brahman of Sankara is value it¬ 
self, a value which is at the same time creativity also; the 
Prakrti of Sahkhya is an essentially value-free reality. It is 

1 ibid. 
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mere existence, unbounded and unlimited. Sankara 
appreciates the truth which the Sankhya system has caught 
hold of, the truth, namely, that the less can be derived from 
the more, never the more from the less, a truth which is 
vitally connected with the notion of value and a scale of 
values, and that this movement along a value-scale ultima¬ 
tely takes us io an Absolute Existence . 1 But he does 
not see his way to accepting the Sankhya view in tolo as 
a philosophical creed, because the system, as it moves 
along, fails to realize that the conception of "potentia¬ 
lity” is not an existential but a value concept, and ends by 
equating the Prakiti, the Original Stuff, with mere existence, 
which is wholly devoid of value. Had the Sankhya started 
with the recognition that intelligible causation means axiologi¬ 
cal interpretation, that is, in other words, the placing of 
things in an order of meaning and value, its logic would 
neither have stopped with the Prakiti nor ended in a dualism 
of the Purusa and the Prakiti, but would have led to a con¬ 
ception of Purusa which was the fulfilment of the Prakiti and 
its own meaning and justilication. The dualism which the 
Sankhya system has perpetuated by recognizing a Purusa 
coordinate in rank with the Prakrti is the historical monument 
of an unsuccessful attempt to bring value and reality together 
in a system. The Sankhya was not able to fulfil this task. The 
value which it gives us in the end is barren and the reality 
which is the fons et origo of all is blind. A barren value and 
a blind reality—this is the last word of Sankhya constructive 
metaphysics. It was left to the Vedanta of Sankara to bring 
reality and value together in a whole and declare that both 
in the end are ultimately one and inseparable, thus laying 
the foundations of an axiological epistemology and a meta¬ 
physics ot value. 

It is only from the standpoint of value that Sankara 
makes the statement that the effect too, like the cause, exists 
before it is produced though it exists potentially and not 
actually. The complaint of the Asatkaryavadin that the effect, 
though said to be existent, is not visible, and therefore it 
cannot be viewed as real, ignores the very condition under 

’ X S. B.. Ill 2. 17. 
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which the statement can be regarded as intelligible. The 
proposition of the Satkaryavadin is a statement of value and 
not of fact. There is a certain sense in which, according to 
Sankara, the effect may be said to be non-existent. The state¬ 
ment of the Asatkaryavadin regarding the non-existeence 
of the effect before its actual production is true from the exis¬ 
tential standpoint, but this standpoint possesses little or no 
value for philosophy, whose task is interpretation and not 
description. "If, however,” writes Sankara, "you say that 
before its manifestation the jar is non-existent, meaning there¬ 
by that it does not exist exactly as the potter, for instance, 
exists while he is at work on production (that is, as a ready¬ 
made jar), then there is no dispute between us.It should 

be borne in mind that the present existence of the lump or 
the two halves is not the same as that of the jar. Nor is the 
future existence of the jar the same as theirs. Therefore you 
do not contradict us when you say that the jar is non-existent 
before its manifestation while the activity of the potter, for 
instance, is going on. You would be doing this if you denied 
to the jar its own future form as an effect. But you do noL 
deny that. Hence the previous non-existence of a jar does 
not mean that it does not at all exist as an en.ity before it 
comes into being. If the jar befoie its manifestation be an ab¬ 
solute non-entity like the proverbial horns of a hare, it cannot 
be connected either with its cause or with existence .” 1 The 
effect, therefore, before its production is existent . 2 3 

Sankara draws and develops the consequences of the 
doctrine that the effect, too, like the cause, exists before it is 
produced. If the effect is potentially existent, it must exist in 
and through the cause which is the very self or essence of 
the effect. The jar cannot deny the earth and enjoy an 
existence. To deny the earth would be to destroy its own 
existence.® The effect, therefore, is not separated from its 
cause, which is its essence, either in time or in space. The 

2 s. b., ii.i. is, srnrpra: jppfar sesnr i 
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cause or the essence is eternally present to the effect . 1 We 
must, then, revise our language and say that the effect not 
only exists before it is made actual but is non-different from 
the cause both before and after its production, because it is 
but another form of the cause . 2 To say that both cause and 
effect exist before creation or manifestation is the same as to 
say that the effect is "ananya” from the cause 3 . Relational 
modes of expression cannot bring out this inseparability of 
essence and existence. We cannot oven say that the one 
depends upon the other or supports the other. We can 
only say that the one is the other. The effect is the 
potentiality of the cause rendered actual. This potentiality is, 
to use the plain man's language, a certain power possessed 
by the cause . 4 It is the very essence of the cause and "is 
thus identical with the self of the cause ". 5 The effect, 
again, is identical with the Self of that power. It can, there¬ 
fore, be regarded neither as non-existent nor as some¬ 
thing other than the cause, as the power can be said to be 
neither non-existent nor different from it. "As the ideas of 
cause and effect, on the one hand, and of substance and 
quality on the other, are not separate ones as, for instance, 
the ideas of a horse and a buffalo, it follows that the identity 
of the cause and the effect as well as of the substance and 
its quality must be admitted .” 6 The effect is thus non-different 
from the cause, because it is only when the cause exists that 
the effect is observed to exist and not when it does not exist. 
It is only when the clay exists that the jar is observed to 
exist and the cloth only when the threads exist. That the 
effect appears to have a different form should not be used as 
an argument for proving the independence and the other¬ 
ness of it from the cause. "A substance does not become a 
different substance by appearing under a different aspect. 
Milk and other substances are called effects when they are in 
the state of curd and so on. It is impossible, even in hund- 
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reds of years, to prove that the effect is something other 
than the cause .” 1 "We thus see that something which is 
derived from another thing is not different from it, as a jar, 
for instance, is not different from clay .” 2 The cause, when it 
assumes a special aspect, receives the name of "effect ”. 3 

In spite of the non-difference of cause and effect, the 
effect has its self in the cause, and not the cause in the 
effect . 4 There is a certain superiority in the cause, because 
in the last recourse it is value which explains existence and 
not existence value. Being does not explain essence. It is 
Essence which renders being intelligible. The idea of 
intelligible causation, according to Sankara, is bound up 
with the giving of a "privileged position” to something; and 
this implies the recognition that the less can be derived from 
the more, never the more from the less. "The relation of 
cause and effect requires some superionty on the part of the 
cause, as for instance in the case of the clay and the jar; 
and without such superiority the relation is simply imposs¬ 
ible .” 5 

Sankara believes that the idea of privileged position is 
inherent in the notion of value as such, and his complaint 
against the Pahcaratra system is that it does not give a privi¬ 
leged position to something and place things in an order of 
meaning and value. But the whole idea of intelligible 
causation, of speculative deduction or evolution, involves as 
organic to it the doctrine of degrees of truth and reality and 
of value. The followers of Pahcaratra, according to Sankara, 
do not recognize any super-eminence of any one of the four 
vyuhas-Vasudeva, Sankarsana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha, 
and do not acknowledge any difference founded on the 

1 ibid. 
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superiority of knowledge, power, etc., between Vasudeva 
and the other lords. They simply say that they are all forms 
of Vasudeva without any special distinctions, though they 
are successively derived from each other. It is because 
speculative deduction or derivation is a movement along a 
value-scale, the opposite process ot dissolution also is deter¬ 
mined by the same notion of order and value. It is the effect 
which returns into the cause and not the cause into the 
effect. Things which are made of clay, on being destroyed, 
pass back into clay, and things which have originated from 
water again dissolve into water. "In this way each parti¬ 
cular effect passes back into iis immediately antecedent cause, 
each cause being of a subtler nature than ns effect, until in 
the end the last cause is dissolved into Brahman, the ultimate 
and most subtle of all causes. It is not reasonable to assume 
that an effect, passing over its immediate cause, should at 
once dissolve itself into the cause of the cause .” 1 As the 
cause explains the effect and the effect piesupposes the 
cause it is impossible to assume the dissolution of the cause 
as long as an effect subsists, since on its dissolution the effect 
also cannot exist. The cause continues to exist even 
although the effect be destroyed . 2 It should be noted that the 
passing back of the effect into Ihe cause is not a complete 
destruction of it, for just as the cause exists before the effect 
is produced, the effect too exists before it is produced. The 
passing of the effect into the cause is the returning of exis¬ 
tence into iis essence, and both becoming one. This is the 
cessation of the process of creation. The effect thus always 
exists in and through the cause and never transgresses it . 3 

The causal relation implies the permanence and con¬ 
tinuity of the causal substance which manifests itself as the 
effect. It is the permanent and the stable which explains the 
changing and fleeting. The cause does not lose itself in 
expressing itself as the effect; it continues to live in the effect. 
The clay abides in the jar and the gold in the earring and 
the bracelet. "And even in those cases where the continued 
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existence of the cause is not perceived, as, for instance, in the 
case of seeds of the fig-tree from which there spring sprouts 
and trees, the term 'birth' only means that the causal substa¬ 
nce, the seed, becomes visible by becoming a sprout through 
the continual accretion of similar particles of matter; and the 
term 'death' only means that, through the secession of those 
particles, the cause again passes beyond the sphere of visi¬ 
bility .” 1 Therefore even in such cases where a destruction 
of the peculiar nature oi the cause is observed to take place, 
as in the case of seeds, "we must acknowledge as the cause 
of the subsequent condition ( i. e. the sprout) not the earlier 
condition in so far as it is destroyed, but rather those perma¬ 
nent particles of seed which are not destroyed (when the seed 
as a whole undergoes decomposition )”. 2 The doctrine "that 
nothing can become a cause as long as it remains unchan¬ 
ged but has to that end to undergo destruction, and that 
thus existence springs from non-existenc, is false”*. 

V 

BRAHMAN AS THE CREATIVE SOURCE 

The creative nature of Brahman as it is conceived by 
Sankara is but a consistent and rigorous application of the 
doctrine of causality which we have outlined above. "The 
effect is this' manifold world consisting of ether, and so on”, 
"the world which is differentiated by names and forms, conta¬ 
ins many agents and enjoyers, is the abode of the fruits of 
actions, these fruits having their definite places, times, and 
causes, and the nature of whose arrangement cannot even 
be conceived by mind”. "The cause is the highest Brahman.” 
Of the effect it is understood that in reality it is non-different 
from the cause, that is, has no existence apart from the cause * 
Brahman is the Self of the universe, its very essence, the 
supreme value in which it is grounded and without which 
even its existence is inconeivable. "We observe that a posi- 

1 S. B., II. 1. 18. 

2 S. B., II, 2. 27. 

3 ibid. 
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tive effect which is produced takes place only when there is 
a cause and does not take place when there is no cause. 
Similarly the cause of the universe must have existed before 
creation, as is the case with the cause of a jar, for instance ”. 1 
The effect, too, exists before it is produced. "Similarly this 
universe too, we can understand, existed before its manifes¬ 
tation ”. 2 As the cause, Brahman, does not deviate from 
existence in all time, similarly the effect, the universe, does 
not deviate from existence in all time . 3 "The cause which 
covered and the effect which was covered were both exis¬ 
tent before the origin of the universe .” 4 As something which 
is derived from another is not different from it, similarly the 
universe, both before and after its production, is non-diffe- 
rent from Brahman. As existence is inseparable from esse¬ 
nce and is nothing other than essence, and Brahman is the 
essence of the universe, the universe at the time of its origin, 
as also prior to it, is nothing but Brahman. As before the 
separation of sparks, smoke, embers and flames, all these 
are nothing but fire, and therefore there is but one substance, 
fire, so this universe, differentiated into names and forms, 
is, before its origin, nothing but Pure Intelligence . 5 It is not 
only at the time of its origin and continuance that the 
universe, on account of its non-existence apart from Pure 
Intelligence, is Brahman, but it is so at the time of dissolution 
also. Just as bubbles, foam, etc., are non-existent apart from 
water, so name, form and action, which are the effects of Pure 
Intelligence and dissolve in it, are non-exisfent apart from it. 

If the real is, in its essence, advaitam and there is no 
difference either within it or without it, it being alike through¬ 
out its structure, as space and time which are the principles 
of differentiation lose their relevance where we have to deal 
with value and its relation to reality, the duality which meets 
us everywhere, the discrepancy between value and existence 

1 Brhad. S. B., I. 2. 1. 

2 ibid., 

3 S, B., II. 1 . 16 , q-afT ^ ^ spj^ HUT H qsf 
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which stares us in the face everywhere, the gulf between 
essence and existence which constitutes the very life-blood 
of finite existence, must all be rooted in non-duality; the 
duality must be the differentiation of non-duality; the dvaitam 
of the advaitam. The multiplicity, the diversity, the rich 
variety must be the effect, the karya, of what in its essence is 
above this division and discrepancy . 1 

According to Sankara the dvaita is the self-revelation of 
the Advaita. The universe is the self-differentiation of the 
Absolute Universal This at once introduces the note of 
interpretation and sets up the problem of creation. How 
does Brahman become many? How is the unity of value 
and existence replaced by the duality of the two? How 
does the inseparability of essence and existence make room 
for their discrepancy? Creation, according to Sankara, means 
the one beoming many, the unity giving rise to multiplicity, 
homogeneity developing into, or better still, developing 
heterogeneity. In more strict philosophical language we 
may say that creation, for Sankara, is the bringing about of a 
gulf between value and existence, of a discrepancy between 
essence and existence, of an unreconciled but not irrecon¬ 
cilable opposition between the ideal and the actual. That 
reconciliation, which is the fundamental metaphysical truth 
about the constitution of the universe, can again be brought 
about in the personal life of the individual affirms the reality 
of religion and emphasizes the need of the religious life. 
The problem of creation, as formulated above, has in mind 
only one aspect of it, namely that aspect which aims at giv¬ 
ing what, in the words ot Padmapada, may be said to be the 
upalaksana, and in the words of Prakasatman,the tatastha 
leksana of creation only. It gives us an existential picture of 
creation. To know the svarupa laksana of creation we shall 
have to ascertain the purpose or the meaning which is being 
gradually realized through the creative process, which, 
according to Sankara, is eternally complete and eternally 
being fulfilled, which is at once in time and out of time. 
First we shall take up the question of the way or mode in 

1 Mand. S.B.. III. 18, 3ft# «mn*f ff JTfUK fcf !TFTR«f awr&rer 
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which the One gives rise to the many; and then we shall 
endeavour to ascertain the ideal which inspires the creative 
movement and the purpose which guides it throughout. 

VI 

THE MODE OF BRAHMAN'S CREATIVITY AND THE 
ROLE OF AVIDYA 

t 

What is meant by saying that Brahman becomes many? 
And what is the way in which it becomes so? The real 
always maintains its nature . 1 Brahman is the reality. But 
multiplicity means break or division or, as Sankara puts it, 
"bheda”. "Sisti”, "Dvaita”, "Utpatti”: "Bheda” "Vikara” are 
synonymous terms in Sankara. Creation or production means 
bringing forth multiplicity, the Advaita becoming dvaita . 2 The 
word "dvaita” is a synonym for the created universe in the 
writings of Sankara . 3 It denotes not only "duality” but multi¬ 
plicity, for duality means "otherness” and the otherness of 
Brahman which is One Infinite Mass of Consciousness can 
be nothing other than multiplicity, diversity, variety 4 . The 
word dvaita is much more significant in another respect. It 
implies and sums up the nature of the universe, which is 
marked by the duality of value and existence. If the Advaita 
gives rise to dvaita, if the oneness makes room for manyness, 
then the dvaita or multiplicity cannot be as real as the one 
or the Advaita. It cannot be as meaningful as the other and 
cannot possess as much intrinsic reasonableness as belongs 
to the Advaita. The eternal inexhaustible truth can become 
many not by destroying its essence, which would mean 
destroying its own Self, but by having recourse to a mode of 
expression in which unity, without giving up its nature, 
gives rise to multiplicity. According to Sankara, there is 
nothing else in the universe except Consciousness, which 
has the gift of maintaining its own unity and at the same time 

1 Mand. s.b., iiL 19. arffpsT mwfintaRr I 
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giving rise to multiplicity, of producing differences and at 
the same time not allowing those differences to tamper with 
its unity. Sankara expresses this truth by saying that the 
AbsoluteConsciousness gives rise to multiplicity only through 
Maya . 1 And this multiplicity, this variety and manifold¬ 
ness, can have meaning and significance only in and through 
the unity of which it is an expression. 

In order to create the Absolute Brahman must divide 
itself into centres, and, while so divided, it must still remain 
one and at rest with itself. This division into centres, which 
must of necessity be centres of consciousness, as Brahman 
is nothing else but a mass of Blissful Consciousness, cannot 
be a division in which the created centres are, in any way, 
removed or cut off from the Supreme Centre by time or 
space. Time and space themselves are rendered intelligible 
and significant only with reference to the ideal. They are 
distances between the ideal and the actual; and the actual 
itself has meaning only as a form of the ideal. B^ing in 
abstraction from value is non-entity. Time, therefore, cannot 
bring about this division or separation. The Absolute Brah¬ 
man is Infinite Consciousness, in which there is an utter 
absence of the consciousness of an other. The infinite 
Consciousness is, in other words, a consciousness of "identity 
with all”, (sarvatmabhava). This "state of identity with all is 
another name for Liberation”, according to Sankara which is 
Brahman itself . 8 The division of Infinite Consciousness into 
multiple centres is possible only by having recourse to a 
mode of reproduction in which the divided centres are cut 
off and made to exist as conscious individuals limited by an 
external environment which is consciously treated by them 
as their "other”. The idea of manyness can be said to have 
significance only for a conscious personality which is 
finite and limited and at the same time lives as such an indivi¬ 
dual . 8 Its finitude exists in and through its behaviour, which 

1 Mand. S. B., III. 19, 3F3PT3?ra»TTciTcfv5r 'TYJTpfcr: 3?JUST 
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reveals itself in its limited thinking, feeling, and willing. The 
first essential of the creative process, then, is to produce 
limiting adjuncts with which the divided centres should 
identify themselves. The production of the limiting adjuncts 
and the identification with them are not two different acts 
which are cut off from each other by intervals of time, as two 
pieces, of land are separated by water or musical notes by 
intervals of silence. Consciousness itself cannot be chopped 
up into bits, as a piece of cloth can be divided into pieces. 
The one Universal Consciousness, therefore, reproduces itself 
into multiple centres only by identifying itself with the diffe¬ 
rent limiting adjuncis.The idea of the "limiting adjuncts” itself 
is a product of limited consciousness. In the last resort, then, 
the idea of creation as a fact and as abstracted from its signi¬ 
ficance or value or the purpose guiding its movement, is 
identified by Sankara with the idea of a limited consciousness 
or, as he puts it, with that of Avidya . 1 Creation in the sense 
of differentiation or multiplication will be a word without 
meaning unless this rich variety, which the creative power of 
Brahman brings forward, is actually felt or appreciated 
or enjoyed by conscious spirits. For the rose and the lily, 
the hyssop and the hawthorn, there is neither creation nor 
I he creative joy born of creation; there is neither division nor 
differentiation, neither unity nor multiplicity. For them there 
is neither the presence nor the absence of creation. 

For a creative reality, ihe essence of which is constituted 
by Consciousness, the process of creation lives in and thro¬ 
ugh an act of conscious enjoyment of the riches of that crea¬ 
tive life . 2 The creative process, then, which means revela¬ 
tion of a plurality or multiplicity, which exists as such for a 
conscious individual, implies the setting up (i) of conscious 
subjects, (ii) of external objects for such subjects and (iii) of 
a medium or instrument through which the conscious, subje¬ 
cts may take note of and deal with the external environment. 
It is in this way that particularized consciousness can be 
brought into being; and the bringing into existence of such 

1 S. B., I. 4. 3. 
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particularized consciousnesses is the meaning of creation . 1 
The process of particularization or individuation is rendered 
possible, according to Sankara, through the limiting adjuncts 
or upadhis which help the creation of multiplicity of subjects 
and objects. "Name and Form are the limiting adjuncts of 
the Supreme Self, of which, when they are differentiated, it 
is impossible to tell whether they are identical with or different 
from It, as is the case with the foam of water. It is name and 
form in all their stages that constitute relative existence .” 2 
Maya or the Divine Creative Power is but The antecedent 
condition of that state of the world in which names and forms 
are evolved. In this antecedent condition names and forms 
lie unevolved . 3 Name and Form constitute the "otherness” 
of Brahman; but they are not quite "other”, for apart and in 
abstraction from Brahman they are non-existent and non¬ 
entities. Without "otherness” there cannot bs said to be any 
variety or multiplicity. There is variety or multiplicity when 
there is something other than the Self. It is ignorance which 
brings forward something other than the Self. Consciousness 
of something other than the Self is the particular conscious¬ 
ness or the consciousness of the particular. "Variety is thus 
the cause of particular consciousness .” 4 "Only when the 
Self is under limitations do the organs stand as something 
different to help it to particular experiences. Those things 
that cause the particular experiences ( of the waking and the 
dream states ) viz. the mind ( with the Self behind it), the 
eyes, and forms, are all presented by ignorance as something 
different from the Self .” 6 When the organs and objects do 
not stand 1 as different entities, as in the state of profound sleep 
(susupti), there is no particular experience . 6 The universal 
consciousness is Brahman consciousness. It is the consci¬ 
ousness of identity with all . 7 The particular consciousness 
is the consciousness of identity with some and not with 

1 fwsnswrr, faw^re i 

2 Brhad S. B.,11. 4. 10. 
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others . 1 Creation begins with the rise of individual conscious 
centres, which are embodied consciousnesses. But Consci¬ 
ousness can embody itself only when there is a body which 
is viewed as different from that self or consciousness. It is 
ignorance alone which creates the consciousness of "some¬ 
thing other” than the Self . 2 The idea of "limiting adjuncts” 
has meaning only in and through an act of consciousness. 
The creative act thus implies the production of appropriate 
material for the fashioning of the universe, which are 
in the end reducible to names and forms, and the birth of a 
limited consciousness. Both rise and fall together. The Maya 
of Brahman is not only the creative Power; it is also Avidya. 
Much of the misunderstanding about the Vedanta of feahkara 
would disappear if, instead of speaking of Avidya as the 
cause of the world, we spoke of the Divine Power ol Brah¬ 
man as its creative source and of the projection of Avidya 
as the means through which the creative act is accom¬ 
plished . 3 

It stands to the credit of iankara that he has fully realized 
the importance of the concept of Avidya for any philosophi¬ 
cal doctrine of creation which asserts that creation means 
differentiation or revelation of variety and multiplicity. 
It is Avidya which "represents that which is infinite as finite, 
presents things other than the Self, which are non-existent,and 
makes the Self appear as limited ”. 4 As creation has no meaning 
apart from such consciousness on the part of an experiencer, 
name and form, in the revelation of which consists the crea¬ 
tive act, are said to have their essence or self in Avidya . 6 The 
individual self is cut off as a separate entity from the Ab¬ 
solute Brahman, which is the Supreme Self, by ignorance, 
through its connection with the limiting adjuncts of the body 
and organs, and thus becomes mortal, subject to birth and 
death, hunger and thirst, and other such relative attributes, 

2 Brhad. S. B., IV. 3. 32, 3Tfa?prilT fecfaT: STfapTWl^ I 
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and is identified with name, from and action. When this 
separate existence enters its cause, the great reality, the 
supreme Self; and is merged in it, in other words, when the 
differences created by ignorance are gone, the universe be¬ 
comes one without a second. The separate existence of the 
individual self, in which it is born or dead, happy or misera¬ 
ble, possessed of the ideas of "I” and "mine’’, and so on, is 
not the result of Brahman modifying itself. The individual is 
not the effect or vikara of Brahman. It is the unmodified 
Brahman itself limited by the upadhis. Its division from the 
Absolute is figurative and not actual, due to the limiting 
adjuncts of name and form . 1 There are the elements trans¬ 
formed into the body, organs and sense-objects, consisting of 
name and form. They are like the foam and bubbles on the 
limpid water of the supreme Self. From these elements, that 
is, with their aid the self comes out. As from water reflections 
of the sun, moon and so on arise, or from the proximity of 
such limiting adjuncts as red cottonpads a transparent 
crystal turns red, and so forth, so from the limiting 
adjuncts ot the elements, transformed into the body 
and organs, the self comes out clearly as an individualized 
entity. These elements are the cause of its individualization . 2 
It is here that it is true to say that "the Lord God formed man 
of the dust pf the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life, and man became a living soul ": 3 According to 
Sankara the difference between Brahman and the individual 
self is due to the limiting adjuncts. Intrinsically there is 
neither difference nor identity between them, for they are by 
nature Pure Intelligence, homogeneous like a lump of salt. 
"The unconditioned Self, being beyond speech and mind,' 
undifferentiated and one, is designated as 'Not this, not this'- 
when It has the limiting adjuncts of the body and organs* 
which are characterized by ignorance, desire and work. It is 
called the transmigrating individual Self; and when the Self 
has the limiting adjunct of the power of Maya manifesting 
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through eternal and unlimited knowledge, It is called 
the internal Ruler and Isvara. The same Self as by nature 
transcendent, absolute and pure, is called the immutable and 
supreme Self. Similarly, having the limiting adjuncts of the 
bodies and organs of Hiranyagarbha, the Undifferentiated, 
the gods, the species, the individual, men, animals, spirits, 
etc., the Self assumes those particular names and forms ."’ 1 

Creation, then, means becoming many. Brahman's be¬ 
coming many means manifesting "names"’ and "forms” and 
"entering into” them 2 When names and forms are man¬ 
ifested or unfolded they do not abandon their own Self, 
which is Brahman or become divided from Brahman 
either in space or in time. The production of name and 
form is not like the begetting of a son according to Sankara, 
much less like the manufacture of an article. The creation of 
the universe is not comparable to the "manufacture of an 
article which remains throughout separate from its maker 
and which is dismissed, when finished, to do the specific 
work for which it is meant”. Nor can the creative act of God 
be fitly represented by the addilion of a child to a family. 
Sankara raises the question: How is the phenomenon separa¬ 
ted from Brahman ? and answers "Not as the son from the 
father .” 3 The filaments which unite the created universe to 
the Creative Spirit are never severed. The Creative Spirit 
is not really the suslainer of the dependent universe; it is its 
essence. The universe, too, is Brahman in essence. The 
more appropriate way of expressing the nature of creation 
is to say that "Brahman created itself ’*. 4 "Therefore is Brah¬ 
man said to be self-made. That Brahman is self-created is 
well-known to the world, because it is the source of all; or 
Brahman, the cause, is called Sukrta on account of its virtue, 
because it created everything, being everything .” 6 Brah¬ 
man becomes many by differentiating names and forms and 
developing these distinctions. 
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What is the distinction between the differentiated and 
the undifferentiated Brahman ? Prior to the creation the 
real could be cognized as Pure Being merely. Though at 
the present time also this is Pure Being it is differentiated 
into names and forms, the object of the notion of "this”. 
"Before creation no object could be cognized as 'this', 
as differentiated into name and form, just as it is not so cogni¬ 
zed during deep sleep. Just as on waking from deep sleep 
one recognizes mere Being—that during deep sleep the only 
object was Pure Being—so also prior to creation. Just as, 
in the world, in the morning, one sees the potter gathering 
clay for the making of the jar, and then having gone 
away to some other place, and returning in the evening, 
he finds in ihe same place various such articles as the 
jar, the cup and the like, and then ihe idea in his mind 
is that all this was clay in the morning, in the same manner 
we have the present assertion 'In the beginning, this was 
Pure Being .” 1 The universe, diversified with the distinctions 
of name, form and action, was the one Atman alone. "Though 
even now it is surely the one entity still there is a distinction. 
The distinction is that before the creation, the universe, with 
no manifested difference of name a_nd form and one with 
Atman, was denoted by the word Atman alone; but now, 
owing to the manifestation of the difference of name and form 
it is denoted by many words and also by the one word Atman. 
Just as foam, which, before the separate manifestation of its 
name and form from that of water, was capable of being 
denoted only by the word 'water'; but when it becomes 
manifested by its difference of form and name from that of 
water, the same substance, water, is denoted by more than 
one word, 'water' and 'foam', and foam is denoted by the one 
word ‘foam' ” a 

VII 

THE FUTILITY OF ANY AUXILIARY 
PRINCIPLE 

The Idealistic Monism of Sankara according to which 
the Absolute transcends the distinction, often treated as 
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absolute, between value and existence, does not recognize 
any other auxiliary principle as explanatory of the creative 
process of the world. Sankara tells us in unmistakable words 
that "there is, other than the Atman, nothing which is divided 
from it, either in space or in time, which is subtle, 
distant, different, which was past, which is, or which is to 
be ”. 1 In his system of Advaitavada there is no room for any 
other auxiliary principle like the Pradhana of the Sahkhya, 
independent and material, or like the atoms of the Vaisesikas; 
and the Vivarana school does not seem to be faithful to 
Sankara when it emphasizes the need of accepting another 
principle in addition to Brahman . 2 Besides Brahman and 
its own effects there is nothing else. Brahman is Advitiya, 
non-dual, according to Sankara. It is One. He compares it 
to clay . 3 But here the comparison ends. "Whenever two 
things are compared they are so only with reference to some 
particular poinj: they have in common. Entire equality of the 
two can never be demonstrated;indeed if it could be demons¬ 
trated there would be an end of that particular relation 
which gives rise to the comparison .” 4 Though in the case of 
the clay and the jar we feel the necessity of certain other 
cooperating agencies in the shape of the potter who is the 
efficient cause, and so forth, so far as Brahman is concerned, 
Sankara excludes all such extraneous agencies. Apart from 
the Self, which is the Absolute Being, no other object exists. 
The recognition of another principle would come in clash 
with the monism of the Good, which is the very starting 
point of Sankara . 6 Neither the Maya of the Vedanta of San¬ 
kara, which is the "Divine creative power”, and "which 
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exists in Brahman as warp and woof, as the potentiality of a 
fig tree in a fig seed”’, nor the Name and Form, the concrete 
manifestations of Maya, which is their unmodified state, can 
be viewed as something other than or external to Brahman. 
They are not the Not-Self, an anatmavastu like the Pradhana 
of the Sahkhya or the Atoms of the Vaisasikas. It is the exi¬ 
gencies of language which compel us to speak of Maya as 
the divine power of Brahman. In truth there is no difference 
between the reality and its essence, between the saktimat 
and the sakli. Maya as the sakti ot Brahman is nothing other 
than Brahman. The Pradhana of the Sahkhya system ha3 
not been integrated into a whole with its Purusa, and the 
atoms ot the Vaisestkas stand in an external and accidental 
relation to their God They are in the words of Sankara, 
anatmabhuta, anatmavastu, vastvanlara 2 

It is, therefore, indifferent whether we say that Brahman 
or Name and Form constitute the material cause of the uni¬ 
verse. "Name and form, one with the unmanifested Atman, 
and denoted by the same word Atman, can very well be 
regarded as the material cause of the universe, as water and 
foam in their unmanifested state being water alone become 
the causes of the manifested foam. Therefore the Omniscient 
created the universe with name and form, one with himself, 
as the material cause ”* As Brahman is the creator and also 
the material for cieation we can very well say that it creates 
without any material (nirupadanah). The analogy of the 
juggler bringing forth magical creations brings out this 
independence of the creative principle and the identity of 
the material and the efficient cause, so far as the final expla¬ 
natory principle of the universe is concerned. It is a miscon¬ 
struction of the analogy to interpret it in such a way as to 
concentrate on the indifference of Brahman about the crea¬ 
tive process or the utter meaninglessness of it. To interpret it so 
would mean paying no head to Sankara's warning that "when- 
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ever two things are compared they are compared only with 
reference to some particular point they have in common, 
and the entire equality of the two can never be demonstra¬ 
ted”. 1 Therefore Sankara says that "the omniscient and the 
omnipotent Atman, the great conjurer, creates itself as other 
than itself in the form of the universe, just as the intelligent 
juggler, without any other material, creates himself in another 
form as travelling in the air” 2 . The views which regard the 
illusoriness of the world and the falsity of the creation as the 
essence of Sankara's Monism do little or no justice to the 
value side oHhe universe as conceived by Sankara, and to 
his repeated insistence that the effect is real in the same 
sense and to the same extent as the cause and that the two 
are identical. The Creative Monism of Sankara is inconsis¬ 
tent with "all the theories which maintain the unreality of 
the cause or the effect or both”; they are all "untenable and 
easily refuted”. 3 The interpretations of Ramanuja, Bhaskara, 
Dasgupta and Belvalkar, all of whom think that Safikara 
proves the monism of the Brahman by denying the reality of 
the effected universe, and that his view is more properly 
called Satkaranavada, miss the essential truth of the creative 
aspect of his Vedantism. _ Brahman, which is the essence 
of the universe, its Self or Atman, "creates itself as other than 
itself in the form of the universe”. 

To start with, there is the Atman only; there is nothing 
other than the Self, nothing which could be viewed as Not- 
Self. Creation means that the Atman presents itself as "other” 
than itself in the form of the universe. In the absence of this 
discrepancy, the causal relation itself would disappear* 
Where essence and existence are one, and come together, 
there is neither any event nor any process. But, according 
to Sankara, it is essence which explains existence and being 

1 s. B , m. 2 . 20 . 
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itself is a form of value. There is a certain superiority in the 
cause; the effect has its self in the cause and not the cause in 
the effect. Name and Form, therefore, which in their manife¬ 
sted state constitute the created universe, have *their essence 
in Brahman. They exist in and through this Brahman. But 
they are not the essence of Brahman. Name and form are 
said to be Brahman, because when we deny Brahman they 
are not. 1 Name and Form are the limiting adjuncts of the 
Absolute, and with these two limitations Brahman becomes the 
subject of talk as the knower, the knowable. The created 
universe is neither one with Brahman nor wholly other than 
it. Its oneness would destroy the process itself; its complete 
otherness would prevent any process from coming into being. 
The cosmological situation involves and represents a dialec¬ 
tical antinomy, the resolution of which does not present any 
serious difficulty to Sankara, as he believes that the two 
worlds of value and existence are identical in essence, that 
the world of fact is a necessary expression of the world of 
value, the Not-Self of the world of Self. There is no brute 
fact existing in its own right. There is nothing which is mere 
Not-Self, unenlivened by the life of the Self and the light of 
Brahman. Just as the foam is neither wholly one with water 
nor totally different from it, similarly the names and forms 
are neither Brahman hor something other than Brahman. 
Water is pure and limpid; the foam is impure and dirty. But 
the latter has no being apart from the former. 

Sankara, following the Upanisads, brings out the insepa¬ 
rability of the universe from Brahman by emphasizing the 
entrance of Brahman in the universe after the manifestation 
of name and form. "He entered the very universe which he 
created.”* But Sarikara is careful to point out that the Self, 
which is without parts and which is all-pervading, can never 
be supposed to enter in the sense of leaving a certain quar¬ 
ter, place or time and being joined to new ones®. "The cause 
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itself is transformed into the effect; therefore it is not reason¬ 
able that the cause should enter the effect after the effect is 
produced, as if it had not entered before.” 1 The clay has no 
entrance into the pot apart from the clay becoming the pot. 
The Atman is one, has no parts, and since there is no place 
where it is not to speak of its entrance is unsound. The entr¬ 
ance of the Self into the universe is but a metaphorical way 
of stating that the universe exists in and through the Self, 
"which is perceived in the midst of the former”. 2 The Self 
is differentiated by the activities of living, etc., into name and 
form, such as the vital force or the eye. "That the cause of 
akasa, etc., after creating the world, is obtained within the 
internal cavity, with such distinctions as seer, hearer, thinker, 
knower, is what constitutes the entrance of the Self.” 3 

Much of the difficulty which the readers of Sankara 
experience in understanding the creative aspect of his Abso¬ 
lute will disappear if, instead of speaking of "creation”, we 
prefer to talk of "revelation”. "It is true”, says Sankara, "that 
from one entily no other entity is born. The truth is that 
Being alone subsists in another form.” 4 Creation, viewed as 
a process of revelation, brings out the continuity of the cau¬ 
sal substance and emphasizes the need of recognizing what 
Professor Whitehead calls "an underlying activity, a substan¬ 
tial activity expressing itself in individual embodiments and 
evolving in achievements of organisms”. 6 Brahman presents 
itself in another form, just as the serpent coils itself into a ring 
or the clay-dust subsists in the form of the jar. "It is Being it¬ 
self which subsists in the form of that which is denoted by the 
word 'this', just as it is the clay which is denoted by the words 
'jar', etc.” 6 Though the various effects, lump, jar, etc., differ 
among themselves, yet they are the same with regard to the 
clay. Though the jar differs from the lump and the lump from 
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the jar, yet neither the lump nor the jar differs from the day; 
hence both the lump and the jar are pure day, only different 
forms of it. In the same manner all "this* is only .a form of 
Being. 1 


VIII 

CREATION AS MAYIKA DIFFERENTIATION 

The question, "how can an indivisible and incorporeal 
Being be modified into different forms?” does not present 
any insuperable difficulty to Sankara, who believes that the 
creation of multiplicity and diversity has meaning only for a 
consciousness which enjoys it as such. Apart from its being 
cognized, known, appreciated and accepted as such, it is 
difficult to see in what possible sense we can speak of variety 
as a fact to be taken note of. Before the clay can be viewed 
as having become many in the shape of the jar, etc., or the 
rope regarded as having grown forth into the form of the 
serpent, our mind must be affected accordingly. "The Lord 
is perceived as manifold, although He is ever the same Pure 
Intelligence, on account of Maya.” 2 Maya is explained by 
Sankara as "( diverse ) knowledge or false identifications 
created by name, from and the elements ” J The creative act 
implies not only the projection of differentiations but also 
recognition of them as such. The latter aspect has greater 
significance acc irding to Sankara, for creation is an intelligi¬ 
ble concept and possesses meaning only on the intellectual 
plane to which we rise from the level of bare existence. 
"The Lord with the help of his Maya projects the differentia¬ 
tions within himself, like the snake in the rope, and knows 
them as such.”* The possibility of an indivisible and incor¬ 
poreal reality differentiating itself into parts which are sepa¬ 
rated from each other in space and time is excluded by the 
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very nature of it. As it is "false knowledge” or Avidya which 
lends intelligibility to the concept of "differentiation” and 
consequently to that of "creation”, the dissolution also with 
which Sankara's philosophy especially deals is not the disso¬ 
lution which is "natural” according to the Pauranikas and in 
which effects dissolve into their causes, but one "which is 
consciously effected by the knowers of Brahman through 
their knowledge of Brahman and which happens through 
the cessation of ignorance”; 1 Sankara calls this extreme 
dissolution or atyantikapralaya. He has this "prajha” or 
"diverse knowledge” aspect of the creative power of Maya 
in mind when he says that "just as the parts of the serpents 
are assumed from the parts of the rope, similarly it would 
be possible for the forms of modifications to proceed from 
the assumed parts of the Being, all modifications being names 
merely”. 2 Sankara's intention is not to preach any variety of 
subjective idealism or to lay the foundations of mentalism. 
Far from even lapsing into any such vein of thought, he takes 
pains to dissociate himself from such views. Critics unable 
to perceive the true force ot Sankara's analogy come forward 
with the objection that if Brahman becomes many, like the 
rope growing forth into a serpent, then "m that case all that 
is seen to be is a non-entity, because the rope as a serpent is 
a non-entity”. 3 They level against him the charge that he 
makes a confusion between the Parinama and Vivaria illustra¬ 
tions, and the examples he adduces to illustrate the creative 
act do not fit in with the context. 

The example of the rope and the snake, it is made clear 
by Sankara, is not intended by him to prove the illusoriness 
or utter non-existence, of "all that is seen”, 4 According to 
Saiikara "there is no non-existence of anything anywhere”. 6 
It is Being itself which is mistaken for dualities and diversities. 
There is nothing which is other than Brahman. "It is Being 
alone which names, and is named as other things; just as the 
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rope that is named serpent by the notion of a serpent; or 
again just as the lump, the jar, being mistaken for something 
other than the clay, are named 'lump', 'jar'. For those that 
know the rope to be the truth, there is an end to the consci¬ 
ousness of the snake; and for those who know the clay to be 
the reality; there disappear the ideas of the lump, the jar, etc. 
In the same manner for those that have a discriminative 
knowledge of Being, there no more operates the conscious¬ 
ness of the modifications being something other than that 
Being.” 1 All names and all things which are named as other 
than Brahman are forms of Brahman and have their essence 
in it. It is not the thing which is false; it is the consciousness 
of an alien reality, of a foreign substance, of otherness, which 
is believed to constitute the essence of things, that is false 
and is to be given up. We are wrong not in taking nofe of 
the facts, we make a mistake in understanding their meaning. 
Philosophy ascertains the value of the existential order of 
phenomena. And when philosophy becomes conscious of 
this mission, as it has done in 'Sankara, it finds that "all 
that one sees or hears or touches is hothing but the Lord 
Vasudeva”. 3 

The process of creation, then, according to Sankara, 
consists in Brahman's differentiating names and forms and 
entering them and thus "obtaining specific or individualized 
consciousness” in connection with these names and forms. 3 
Brahman "in the process of manifesting name and form trans¬ 
formed himself in accordance with each form, or (to put it 
differently) assumed the likeness of each form”. 4 The manife¬ 
sted universe in its real form is Brahman. In this form it is 
complete and self-sufficient. The process of creation is also 
eternally complete but is also being eternally fulfilled. It is 
at once eternal and temporal; in time as well as out of time. 
In its essential aspect it is eternal and eternally complete; 
in its temporal aspect it is a process and a passage craving 
for completion. Sub specie aeternitatis it is perfect and infi- 
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nite; sub specie temporis it is infected with imperfection and 
finitude. The universe is a manifestation of the Absolute 
Reality which is Brahman. As the Absolute in revealing 
itself does not lose itself and its infinite Existence, infinite 
Consciousness and infinite Bliss are eternally conserved to 
it, and as existence is one with and inseparable from essence 
through all instants of time and points of space according to 
Sankara, Brahman and the Universe both are equally infinite 
"That (Brahman) is infinite, and this (universe) is infinite. 
The finite proceeds from the infinite. (Then) taking the infini¬ 
tude of the infinite (universe), ii remains as the infinite (Brah¬ 
man) alone.” 1 The universe appears to be separated from 
and other than Brahman—this constitutes the fact of creation. 
The universe is rooted in and one with Brahman — this is 
the meaning of creation. Time is what is meant by the gulf 
between Brahman and the universe or essence and existence. 
But ume is not able to create an absolute divorce between 
essence and existence. Time itself becomes intelligible with 
reference to the essence and as the distance between the 
essence and the existence which is a projected form of the 
essence. This means that neither time nor the universe 
viewed as a process and a passage is absolutely real and 
intelligible. It therefore cannot be said to posses an intrinsic 
value and an absolute significance. Brahman is the mean¬ 
ing of the universe. It constitutes the absolute value and 
absolute existence. Time and the universe are meaningful 
only in so far as they point to the absolute values which are 
foundational to time and to the temporal world. 

"The Supreme Brahman is complete, all-pervading like 
the ether, without a break, and unconditioned. So also is 
this conditioned Brahman, manifesting through name and 
form and coming within the scope of relativity, infinite or all- 
pervading, indeed in its real form as the Supreme Self, not in 
its differentiated form circumscribed by the limiting adjuncts. 
This differentiated Brahman proceeds or emanates from the 
infinite or Brahman as cause. Although it emanates as an 
effect, it does not give up its nature, infinitude, the state of 
th© Supreme Self — it emanates as but the infinite. Taking 
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the infinitude of the infinite, or Brahman, as effect, that is, 
attaining perfect unity with its own nature by removing 
through knowledge its apparent otherness that is created by 
ignorance through the contact of limiting adjuncts, the ele¬ 
ments, it remains as the unconditioned infinite Brahman, 
alone, without interior or exterior, the homogeneous Pure 
Intelligence.” 1 The Infinite is Brahman. That again is this 
infinite universe — Brahman manifested as effect, connected 
with the limiting adjuncts of name and form, projected by 
ignorance, appearing as different from its real nature. 

IX 

FROM CREATIVE MONISM TO AXIOLOGICAL MONISM 

From what has been said above it would seem that the 
causal argument is one of the pivots on which the Advaitism 
of Sankara rests Far from being riddled with contradictions, 
as Professor Radhakrishnan supposes to be the case, "the 
concept of causality’Ts an essential part of the foundation on 
which the superstructure of t~> Ankara's monism is reared. 
But it is only when we view it a value category that it can 
perform the task which Sankara assigns to it. The causal 
argument sums up the "reasoning” through which can be 
established the Brahman-hood of the universe. The universe 
is divine* in character because it originates from Divinity. The 
Creator and Creation are one. "Virata, after projecting this 
whole world, knew,'I indeed am the creation, that is, the 
projected world. The world I have projected not being diffe¬ 
rent from me, I myself am that; it is not something over and 
above myself. For I projected all this, the whole world.”* It 
is only when we treat the concept of causality as an existen¬ 
tial concept that Sankara "shows the thoroughly unsatisfac¬ 
tory nature” of it and not otherwise. It is hardly true to say 
that according to Sankara "to postulate a first cause is arbi¬ 
trary, since it would be to assume a beginning for the causal 
series, a beginning for time”. 8 Professor Radhakrishnan 
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misses the truth that the category of cause as employed by 
Sankara is a value category, a category of interpretation and 
not of description in terms of before and after. It is not "time” 
but "value” which supplies the clue to the understanding of 
the inner meaning of the concept of cause and of the impor¬ 
tance of such a concept for metaphysics, which concerns 
itself not with being abstracted from value, but with value 
itself, of which being is a form. It is hardly true to say of 
Sankara's treatment of the category of cause that "when it is 
formulated truly it is useless; when it is useful, it is not ture”. 1 
To postulate a First Cause is the fundamental demand of the 
logic and the intellect oriented towards value, according to 
Sankara. It is the starting-point of philosophy. To assume a 
First Cause is to acknowledge an absolute value of Existence. 
Not to acknowledge it is to open the door to contradictions 
and confusions. "Without acknowledging an Original Cause 1 
our thought will be moving in a vicious circle.” 2 The demand 
for a "First Cause” is the fundamental demand of a rational 
life and a rational logic. 

We find it difficult to agree with Professgr Radhakrishnan 
in his assertion that Sankara, like Kant, shows the futility of 
the "cosmological” and "physico-theological” proofs for the 
existence of God. 3 We find Sankara religiously insisting, 
whenever there is an occasion to do so, that Brahman is the 
eternal and supreme cause and the cause is the Supreme 
Brahman. 4 Sankara's dissatisfaction is not with the causal 
argument, but with a particular formulation of the causal 
argument, namely the formulation which seeks to prove the 
existence of God, not as the constitutive stuff and the living 
content of the universe, but as its directive power only. The 
view which Sankara controverts is the view that Isvara is 
merely the operative or the efficient cause of the world, San¬ 
kara himself is committed to the view that Brahman is both 
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the material Cause and the ruler of the world. 1 The view which 
does not tind favour with him is the view"which maintains that 
Isvara is not the material cause, but merely the ruler, i. e. the 
operative cause of the world”, and it is this doctrine which is 
inconsistent with the Vedantic tenet of the monism of the 
Good. 8 Sankara’s own view is Brahmavada. It is Value 
Philosophy; he himself is a Brahmavadin, a Value-Philosopher. 
Brahman is identical with the Absolute Good in his system. 
His view is, therefore, the Monism of the Good. But his Brah¬ 
man is the creative principle also, and his Brahmavada is 
identified by him with Brahmakaranavada. His Monism of 
the Good thus turns out to be essentially a Creative Monism. 
The difficulties which Sankara has pointed out in the way of 
the causal argument do not vitiate his own statement ot it, 
because it is identical in essence with what has been called 
in previous pages the "axiological” argument. The ordinary 
causal argumet which proceeds from effect to cause, or from 
the empirically verified existence of the world to God as the 
cause which explains that existence, is based explicitly on 
what Hume called "a contemplation of the works of nature”, 
"the frame of nature”, and thus tries to rest a philosophical 
doctrine of God on a fragment of ihe evidence actually be¬ 
fore us. If we take inlo account the whole evidence 
before us, "the works of nature” as well as man’s awareness 
of the values which are organic both to man's life and to 
nature, we shall, according to Sankara, be led to the view that 
Brahman is the Creator and also the Creation, the Musician 
and also the Music, the Song as well as the Singer. Sankara 
demolishes not "Isvarakaranavada” but "Kevaladhisthatiisv- 
arakaranavada”, that is "Isvarakaranavada” as accepted by 
the Nyaya system. 8 It is the contingence of the finite, the 
relative, the conditioned, the sopadhika which is the whole 
nerve of the reasoning contained in the causal argument as 
employed by Sankara. The conditioned Brahman is rooted 
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in the Unconditioned. "The argument is not so much 'Beca¬ 
use the contingent is therefore the necessary being is'; it is 
rather 'Because the contingent is not therefore the necessary 
being is'”. 1 The effect is unable to stand alone, because it is 
infected with relativity. It has nothing stable in it, or perma¬ 
nently satisfactory. Human thought is thus compelled to 
pass beyond it to a reality which is abiding and permanent. 
The finite exisLs only in and through the Infinite. "What¬ 
ever is an effect, limited and gross, is pervaded by that which 
is the cause, unlimited and subtle, as earth is pervaded by 
water. Similarly ( in the senes from the earth to the ether ) 
each preceding element must be pervaded by the succeeding 
one — till we come to the Self that is within all.” 2 The imp¬ 
licit logic of religion leads us through a senes of interme¬ 
diate genera, to a Supreme Genus, Pure Intelligence, in which 
all the varieties of that genus are included and unified dur¬ 
ing all slates. 3 

We have seen how the Absolute divides itself into centres 
and the way in which, so divided, it still remains one. The uni¬ 
verse, according to Sankara, is a place of soul-making and in 
the making of souls we have the typical business or the central 
interest of the universe. The fact of individuation, which is what 
Sankara understands by differentiation or creation, constitutes 
the very essence and open secret of the Absolute life. "Brah¬ 
man in the process of manifesting name and form transformed 
itself in accordance with each form”, or, to put it differently, 
assumed the likeness of each form. 4 Brahman, which is Truth, 
Knowledge and Infinity, having created akasa, etc., ending 
with things made of food, "enters into them and appears as 
individualized”. 6 But "why these appearances, and why 
appearances of such various kinds”? "Why the fact of appear¬ 
ance and of the diversity of its particular spheres” 3 . "Why 
does the Absolute divide itself into centres” 7 Sankara's 
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answer is not, as Bradley's is, "We do not know”. 1 He does 
not say "these are questions not to be answered” 8 . The answer 
to the question: "Why did He come in so "many forms?” can 
be given only in a language of time which is relevant to the 
sphere of the duality of value and existence, as both the raising 
of the question and the answering of it belong to this. If this 
limitation is borne in mind, the essential truth contained in 
Sankara's statement of the answer to the question and inten¬ 
ded to be communicated to his reader cannot be darkened. 
Sankara's answer to the question is formulated by him in two 
slightly different ways, which do not ultimately diverge, 
according as the answer is given from the side of the Abso¬ 
lute or from the side of the individuated self. There is diffe¬ 
rence in the formulation of the answer, because the Uncondi¬ 
tioned Brahman and the individual self cannot speak the 
same language even when they undertake to express the 
same truth. The Supreme Unconditioned Brahman speaks a 
language the verb of which is in the present tense, but this 
"present” is a "timeless present”. The individuated self is 
used to a language which cannot transgress the distinction 
between the past, the present and the future in its attempt to 
give intelligible description of things. The idiom of com¬ 
munication which the Unconditioned Brahman would employ 
would be an idiom which would negate the mutual externa¬ 
lity of successive moments in time. The answers given from 
the two sides would not ultimately diverge because the 
Unconditioned and the individuated self are ultimately one. 

From the side of the Absolute the answer which Sankara 
gives is that the universe is the self-realization of Brahman, 
that Brahman is infinite existence, infinite consciousness and 
infinite bliss. This realization involves the positing, by 
projection, of individuated selves and seeing in them 
nothing but its own life, its own consciousness and its own 
bliss. "Brahman, having created all this universe beginning 
with akasa in due order, without the aid of any other entity 
than itself, entered, for its own realization, all the bodies 
having life. And, having so entered, it realized its own real 
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Self directly thus: 'I, Brahman, am all this'. Therefore, it alone 
is the one Atman in all bodies and there is none else.*’ 1 From 
the side of the individuated self the answer suggested as 
giving the clue io the purpose guiding the process of crea¬ 
tion is that man ought to know that "he is one with that Bliss 
which is Brahman and which is invisible and unlike everything 
else”.* At another place the same truth is worded differently. 3 
Brahman manifested itself in different forms "for ihe sake of 
making itself known. Were name and form not manifested, 
the transcendent nature of this Self as Pure Intelligence 
would not be known. When, however, name and form are 
manifested as the body and organs, it is possible to know its 
nature.” 4 The truth underlying both these slightly different 
formulations is one and the same, namely that the process 
of creation is an expression and, therefore an affirmation, of 
the truth that Brahman is Infinite Consciousness and 
Infinite Bliss. Brahman is not first ihere and then undertakes 
the creative act and becomes the creator with a view 
to realizing any end or purpose. Brahman exists as crea¬ 
tively realizing itself in ihe world. This act of creative reali¬ 
zation is an act of conscious enjoyment. But for the fact that 
Brahman is Consciousness which is the same throughout its 
structure, the creative act would not be possible. But as 
Brahman is Infinite and Eternal Consciousness, it is eternally 
aware of its infinite nature which is Sat, Cit and Ananda, and 
the creative act is being eternally fulfilled. Brahman is in¬ 
finite, which means unlimited. A thing can be limited only 
by something other than itself. Brahman is Consciousness 
also and therefore it is Infinite Consciousness. An Infinite 
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Consciousness must eternally be aware of its infinitude. The 
eternal awareness of its infinitude means that it is always 
conscious that it is not limited by anything and there is no¬ 
thing other than itself. This creative thought is at once the 
positing of an "other” and realizing that this other is not 
wholly "other” and is one with itself. Brahman "creates 
itself as other than itself in the form of the universe” and 
"realizes its own real Self directly thus: I, Brahman, am all 
this”. 1 This awareness that there is nothing other than my¬ 
self is an eternal awareness. Therefore the act of creation is 
eternally being fulfilled and eternally complete. Creation, 
for Sankara, is not a special act or an event in time. It is the 
eternal fashion of the cosmic life and is grounded in the 
divine nature. It is coeval with divine existence. It belongs 
to the very being of Brahman, to its very essence, to realize 
itself thus. 

As the creation of the universe is an expression of the truth 
that Brahman is everything and there is nothing other than 
Brahman, similarly the realization that I am one with Brahman 
and with everything is also the end involved in the process 
of creation. Brahman is the origin and also the goal of the 

universe. Thus it is Brahman which as name and form_as 

the body and organs—is inside and outside everything. As 
it is Brahman which, after revealing name and form, has 
entered them, there is no other witness but this, no other 
hearer but this. It is Brahman which as the inner self sees, 
hears, thinks, understands and knows. Thus the projection 
of the universe and the entrance of the Self into it serve as an 
aid to the realization of the unity of the Self. Brahman is the 
inner Self of all and also the objective world of najne and 
form. The individuated self, when it realizes this inner mean¬ 
ing of the creative process, "identifies itself with all as its 
limiting adjuncts, becomes the Self of all and become all. 
Again, it is without any limiting adjuncts, without name.devoid 
of interior or exterior”, because everything, being its own 
expression, is non-different from it. Thus while, on the one 
hand, creation is the way in which Brahman exists, regarded 
as a n act of diff erentiatio n and viewed in its conditioned 

1 Aitareya. S.B., I. 1.1; II. 1.1. ~ 
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aspect, it has an instrumental or mediating function. Thus 
conceived Spirit is the terminus ad quern of creation. The 
names and forms were manifested, so that the transcendent 
nature of the Self as Pure Intelligence might be known. The 
meaning and the mode of creation harmonize with each 
other. ' 

Is there, then, any recondite purpose in the making of the 
universe? Is there any ultimate motive by which the Abso¬ 
lute is moved to create? If by this we mean that the purpose 
is something "foreign and external” to Brahman, something 
which is far removed from its nature, something after which 
it has to strive and to which it has to adjust itself,then Sankara 
repudiates all such ideas of finality. Brahman is Self-fulfilled 
and its self-fulfilment through time cannot be anything other 
than the expression of its perfection. That is why, for Sankara, 
Brahman is infinite and this universe also is infinite; from the 
infinite comes out the infinite. Brahman can have no"purpose” 
in the above sense, in the making of the universe, because 
Brahman's life, which is a life of infinite consciousness and 
infinite bliss, is essentially a process of self-communication. 
Brahman exists as creatively realizing itself in the universe. 
To those who insist that philosophy should point to some 
definite purpose which determined the process of creation 
Sankara's answer is that "it is irrelevant to ask or to answer 
the question”. 1 To attempt an answer to such a question is 
to regard creation as an event which took place at some 
assignable date in the past, as in Biblical Chronology which 
fixed the date at 4004 B.C. 

For Sankara the question of historical emergence of the 
universe has no philosophical importance and there is some¬ 
thing wrong with this whole method of attacking the problem 
of creation. Philosophy cannot undertake to account for what 
are but local incidents of the distribution of cosmic forces. 
It looks at the universe as part of a value-scheme; and this 
point of view cannot sanction any explanation in which the 
universe is made to stand somehow independently outside 
Brahman, whose relation to the subsequent unfolding of the 

1 Gita, S.B., IX, ic, fsp fafarn sfa 3fX 3PT7<TW I 
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EXISTENCE AS BOOTED IN BEALITY (CH. X.) 

cosmic drama is at most that of an interested spectator. "Of 
what purpose is this creation by the One, the Divine, the 
pure,all-witnessing Spirit or Consciousness, who has really no 
concern with any enjoyment whatever?” 1 To answer this 
question will be to answer the question,"How Being is made,” 
which, as Lotze said, is an absurd question. If we do not 
abstract Being from its Essence but admit that Essence is a 
matter of acknowledgment, which is the only legitimate 
procedure, there will be no difficulty in seeing* that creation 
is the eternal fashion of the cosmic life. It is the eternal 
realization on the part of the Absolute that it is everything. 
This view is essentially one with the Hegelian view that the 
Absolute is not a substance but a Subject or Spirit, that this 
"Absolute Spirit takes upon itself and makes its own the 
stupendous labour of the world’s history; that in so doing it 
infuses the component parts with spiritual significance, 
embodies itself in human form, and, in the process, at once 
eternal and in time, reconciles the world to itself and itself to 
the world”. The universe being eternal, the process is eter¬ 
nally being fulfilled and eternally complete. 

For Sankara the idea of evolution which is philosophic¬ 
ally satisfactory cannot be temporal. Like Bradley, he believes 
that a conflict with the sciences upon any guestion of develop¬ 
ment or order could not properly arise. As for the solution 
of the philosophical problem of evolution, the fact of time, 
i. e., succession, is in the main irrelevant and the conflict 
between Divine Evolutionism and Naturalistic Evolutionism 
has never assumed the formidable sha pe of a problem for 
Sankara. Whether a particular order of reality appeared 
sooner or later in a particular time-series does not affect the 
philosophical view that God is the First and the Final cause 
of the universe. Philosophy is interested, according to San¬ 
kara, in knowing that one reality from which everything 
springs and knowing which all else is known. But Sankara 
is careful to warn us that "the general assertion of everything 
springing from Brahman requires only that all things should 
ultimately proceed from that which is, not that they should be 
its immediate effects”. 2 Accordingly, Sankara sees no conflict 

1 ibid. ~~ ' ' 

i s. b„ it. 3. io, sfaursfa agwmrrofa# i 
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THE DOCTRINE OP MAYA 


between the scriptural texts which speak of "creation with¬ 
out specifying the order of succession” and the texts "which 
specify the order of creation”. The statement that "fire springs 
from air” is as true as the statement that "fire springs from 
Brahman”. "The supposition that after the creation of ether 
and air the air-form of Brahman gave rise to fire would not 
be opposed to fire having sprung trom Brahman; for we may 
say equally that milk comes from the cow, that curd comes 
from the cow, that cheese comes from the cow .” 1 This 
reconcilialion which Sankara effects between the "akram- 
avatsrstivadinya” srutis and th=> "kramavatsistivadinya” srutis 
is really the reconciliation between Divine Evolutionism 
and Naturalistic Evolutionism, between the philosophical 
conception of evolution and the scientific conception of 
evolution. "The entire evolution of names and forms which 
is seen in fiie, sun, moon, lightning, or m ditierenl plants, 
such as kusa-grass, ka. j-grass, palaso tiees, or in 
various living beings, such as cattle, deer, men”, has taken 
place, according to Sankara, through the evolution and 
manifestation of "different species and individuals ” 2 The 
question of the "origin of species” and the factors that con¬ 
tribute to it constitute the subject-matter of science, which is 
concerned with determining "how one effect proceeds from 
anothei ” 2 Philosophy is concerned with understanding the 
nature of that Supreme Genus which unifies the varieties of 
genera and species with the special natures of which sciences 
undertake to deal. 


X 

SANKARA’S VALUE-SCHEME AND THE 
DOCTRINE ON MAYA 

The forgoing discussion of the creative aspect of San¬ 
kara's Absolutism has prepared us to understand the real 
significance of oankara's doctrine of Maya, which, by some 
enthusiastic commentators, has been raised to the rank of a 

1 S. £ II- 3 . 10. 

2 s. b., ii. 4.20, sr^T^fcf srfaszrfacr i 

3 S. B., II. 3. 9, i 





EXISTENCE AS ROOTED IN REALITY (CH. X) 

vada and by certain caustic critics reviled as the Vedantic 
version of Buddhistic Nihilism and Idealism. The doctrine 
has proved a stumbling block to his readers, and has been 
regarded as a cloak which merely covers the inner flaws of 
his system. It has been said that when arguments are want¬ 
ing, Sankara falls back upon this doctrine, and manoeuvres 
an easy escape. It would seem, according to such critics, 
that instead of following the customary practice of abusing 
the adversary when arguments fail, he practices an abuse of 
logic by "throwing it overboard” and appealing to Sruti, or 
by choosing "to sing his old song of Maya theory”. The 
incorporation of the doctrine of Maya in the body of the 
Vedanta system has been said to be an illustrious example of 
a halting logic, of faithlessness to facts, of blinking evidence 
and of a device to explain away instead of facing squarely 
the difficulties of the situation. All the writers on Sankara 
hold that his real objective was to establish Vivarlavada or 
Mayavada as against Parinamavada; but many of them, like 
Dr. Dasgupta, are disposed to think that Sankara was never 
concerned "to explain the definite relation of may a to Brah¬ 
man in connection with the production of the phantom show 
of the universe. He did not think it worthwhile to explain 
anything definite regarding the nature of avidya and its rela¬ 
tion with Brahman, and the part that it played in supplying 
the material stuff of the universe.” 1 

Much of the misunderstanding which prevails about the 
true force of what Sankara has said about Maya is due to fail¬ 
ure to realize that Sankara's philosophy is a philosophy of va¬ 
lue, and that his Brahman is essentially a truly creative reality. 
His Monism is a Monism of the Good, and his Monism of the 
Good is a truly Creative Monism. The doctrine of Maya is 
not a substitute for the Brahmavada of Sankara but a phase 
of and incidental to Sankara's philosophy of value, Brahman, 
or Moksa. Mayavada is not the whole of Brahmavada or 
MoksavSda, the foundations of which have been laid and 
made secure by Sankara in his commentaries. The doctrine 
is concerned with merely pointing out the mode or manner 
in which Brahman creates and re-creates itself in nature, in 
1 History, Vol. II, P. II. ’™~ 
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history and in human affairs. It summarizes Sankara's judg¬ 
ment not about the fact or otherwise of Brahman's causality 
but about the way in which Brahman's causality operates 
and attains completion. Mayavada is not a denial of Brah- 
makaranavada but an aspect of it. It presupposes that Brah¬ 
man is also the creative reality and not merely a value, and 
simply draws the consequence of this presupposition, which, 
while being a statement about the mode of creation, is at the 
same time an assertion about the character of the created 
world in its relation to the creative source. 

That Brahman is creative is a fundamental truth about 
the nature of the ultimate reality which is in no way derived 
from any other truth. Only Consciousness can be said to be 
the creative reality. There is yet another side to the truth 
about the nature of the real. It is the truth about the conser¬ 
vative aspect of reality. The real is so constituted that it can¬ 
not give up its nature and be something other than what it is. 
Sankara's conception of causality is an embodiment of the 
creative as well as the conservative aspect of reality. Brah¬ 
man, which is the most supremely real, reveals itself into 
multiplicity, but in so doing it does not give up its nature of 
being alike throughout its structure and of having no diffe¬ 
rence either within it or without it. This is the essence of 
Sankara's doctrine of Mayavada or Vivartavada. The princi¬ 
ple of "creativity” combined with the principle of "conserva¬ 
tion” leads inevitably to the doctrine of Maya, the essence of 
which is that Brahman, which is the Self-communicating life, 
does not lose itself in revealing itself in diversified names and 
forms and realizing that all this is its own Self. The doctrine of 
Maya is not a theory or a hypothesis. It is a statement of fact 
about the nature of reality. According to Sankara, "there is 
no reason to find fault with the doctrine that there can be a 
manifold creation in the Brahman, which in its nature is one 
and non-dual, without destroying its character of unity”. 1 
This, it should be realized, is the essence of Mayavada, and 
we have the authority of Vacaspatimisra to support this view.® 

1 s.b.. u. i. 28, rripftirwfcr sr^rfor * <rnT<nr$?^ t 

2 Bhamati on S.B., II. 1. 28, JTpnWTS: I 
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Our dream-life supplies us with an example wherein the 
dreaming person carries on and accomplishes the work of 
creation without any extraneous aid and without permitting 
its own unity of nature to be destroyed. Consciousness is 
the only reality of which we are aware as giving rise to multi¬ 
plicity without destroying its own unity. "There are no chari¬ 
ots in the dream-state, no horses, no roads, but he himself 
creates chariots, horses and roads”. Human experience in 
its higher as well as its lower ranges is full of examples of 
creative activity wherein the creator does not lose itself in 
creating itself. "The gods, manes, rsis and other beings of 
great power are seen to create many and various objects 
without availing themselves of any extraneous means, by 
their mere resolve—a fact which is vouchsafed by mantra, 
arthavada, itihasa,and puranas.” 1 In ordinary lile the magician 
creates himself in another form, as travelling in the air, and 
produces multifarious objects like elephants, horses and the 
like, without giving up his nature. The doctrine of Maya is 
not ; concerned with the denial of creation but with the revi¬ 
val of that view of creation according to which it is the eter¬ 
nal that explains the changing, the immovable which renders 
movement intelligible. 

The Absolute can be said to create itself as diversified 
into multiplicity only in so far as this act does not tamper with 
the integral unity of Brahman. Maya is the word chosen by 
Sankara to express this truth. Brahman creates itself into 
many only through Maya. The division of the Absolute into 
the relative many is not an absolute divisoin Neither the 
nature of the real permits such a division nor is such a divi¬ 
sion required for the fulfilment of the purpose which deter¬ 
mines the origin and guides the course of the evolutionary 
process. The process is but incidental to the realization of 
the truth by the Absolute that it is everything and there is 
nothing other than and different from it. To say that a reality 
which is one and alike throughout its structure becomes 
many "really”, that is, in the sense that multiplicity and diver¬ 
sity possess equal value and significance, is to admit that fire 
is at once hot and cold. 

1 S.B-, II. X. 25. " ““ ’ 
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(§ xi.) the value concept of anievacaniyata 

The statement of Sankara that multiplicity is not the 
paramartha sat but maya has presented serious obstacles to 
readers, because they have attempted to understand it while 
adopting the standpoint of existence. The statement is one 
made from the standpoint of value, and carries an axiologi¬ 
cal significance. That multiplicity is not paramartha means 
really that this fact does not possess intrinsic value, that it 
does not carry its own meaning, that it is not self'explana- 
tory unless understood as an expression of value. The 
significance of the creative process consists in the realization 
that the whole of creation is nothing other than Brahman. 
The creation of multiplicity is subservient to the realization 
that it is the Atman ultimately. Brahman created the uni¬ 
verse and then realized, "I, Brahman am all this”. Unity is 
in the beginning; it is in the end. It is the beginning and 
also the end. Multiplicity is in the middle only. It is mayika 
therefore. The highest truth is the oneness of value and 
existence. The Advaita appears as dvaita only through 
Maya. 1 It is the identity of value and existence which 
renders significant their duality and discrepancy. The 
dvaita is the fact; the advaita is the value of this fact. The 
former possesses relative being and deficient value. The 
latter possesses absolute reality and infinite value. 

XI 

THE VALUE CONCEPT OF ANIRVACANIYATA 

The doctrine of Maya not only emphasizes the origin 
of the world from Brahman and the latter's subsistence in 
its eternal purity and absolute integrity; it also summarizes 
the peculiarly baffling nature of the world of name and form. 
Sankara characterizes the universe as anirvacaniya. Nama 
and rupa are everywhere said to be tattvanyatvabhyamanir- 
vacaniya, neither Brahman nor somethin# s©thei than Brah¬ 
man. Brahman is the absolute value. Tjte’- Universe is nei. 
ther absolute value nor absolute non-valli® It is not absolute 

1 Mand. S. B., JII. 19. arsfiTSiTWcWrW TO fa?Tt *T 'TURUfa: ». 
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value, because it is characterized by the discrepancy between 
value and existence, while in Brahman these two become 
one and inseparable. The absolute value is advaita; in it 
there is no trace of that conflict, that unreconciled opposi¬ 
tion, between essence and existence, between the ideal and 
the actual, which describes the universe of which we have 
experience as finite individuals. It is a perfect and ideal 
embodiment of Infinite Existence, Consciousness and Bliss. 
Existence is the same as Consciousness. Consciousness in 
its turn is the same r.s perfect Bliss The universe is not 
absolute value; neither is it absolute non-value. The universe 
lives on a spark of Brahman. If Brahman were to withdraw 
from the universe its reality, its consciousness and its bliss, 
the universe would lose all claim to be regarded even 
as something; it would be a non-entity like the flower 
of the sky or the son of a barren woman. The universe 
has a relative being. The consciousness which is an 
item of the universe is constantly circumscribed by 
something foreign to it; the Self is always confronted by 
a not-self which it can neither wholly reconcile to itself 
nor treat as absolutely alien to it. The bliss we meet with 
in the universe is conditioned bliss which today is and 
tomorrow is not. It is infected by the duality of subject and 
object, and is but a fraction, a particle, of the supreme Bliss 
in which all differences cease. The universe is not "Abrah- 
man”. It is Brahman, but it is Brahman limited by name and 
form which constitute relative existence. The limitation of 
Brahman by name and form means, in other words, the 
duality of value and existence. The universe, embodying as 
it does, in the very heart of it a dialectical antinomy, can be 
described neither as absolute value nor as absolute non¬ 
value. It is characterized neither by oneness of value and 
existence nor by absolute antagonism between the two. It 
represents at once pneness and duality of value and exis¬ 
tence, their inseparability as well as their discrepancy. This 
renders the uni^pBjjjf, a passage, a flow, of which Absolute 
Value is the origifras well as the goal. 

This way of characterizing the universe is the result of 
Sankara's intellectual maturity, and reflects the genius of the 
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man. From the absolute point of view, when we rise from 
the sphere of logic to that of religion, the universe is seen to 
be nothing other than Brahman. But when we attempt to 
describe its nature from the standpoint of the logical under¬ 
standing, for which the duality of value and existence is an 
indispensable condition, there is no better and logically more 
adequate and philosophically more comprehensive way of 
domg this than to say that ihe universe is neither Brahman 
nor something other than Brahman, that it is neither absolute 
value nor absolute non-value. The sphere of religion is the 
sphere of realization and when we have attained this, anirva- 
caniyatva ripens into ananyatva and the duality of essence 
and existence is replaced by their oneness and identity. The 
dvaita culminates in advaita. Tattvanyatvabhyamanirvaca- 
niya — this is a value judgment made by Sankara, and only 
thus can its secret and the greatness of that secret be 
revealed to us. Shallow critics, unmindful of the value 
standpoint adopted by Sankara, have missed the true import 
of it and identified it with he judgment "sadasadbhyamanir- 
vacaniya” and ridiculed Sankara. Some modern interpre¬ 
ters of Sankara, not being able to shake off the prejudice in¬ 
herited from Prakasatman, that of adopting the existential 
point of view, fail to rise to the height from which Sankara 
views the universe. It should be borne in mind that Sankara 
nowhere uses the term "sadasadbhyamanirvacaniya” in con¬ 
nection with Maya or the universe of Maya. He has taken 
meticulous care to use the word "tattvanyatvabhyamanirva- 
camya” in all his writings. 1 This use cannot be explained by 
calling it a secondarily automatic action. There is a set pur¬ 
pose in it, and the purpose is to draw attention to the fact 
that it is only in terms of Value that philosophy can under¬ 
take to understand the nature of ultimate truths. All ultimate 
judgments are, in the lost resort, judgments of value. In the 
above judgment Sankara uses the word "tattva” and not 
"tat”. It is true that, according to Sankara, the world "tat” 
also signifies Brahman. But the word "tat” expresses the 
nature of Brahman in terms of the value of "Reality” only and 
not as Absolute Value. For Sankara the interest of philoso¬ 
phy is centred not in Being merely but in Absolute Value, 
1 S. IB., I. WlTiTSTlI. 1. 27; II. 1. 14; Iif.TT; Brhad. S. B., II. 4. 10. 
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and it is as the most supreme Value that Brahman is the most 
supremely Real. It is value which constitutes reality. It is 
Brahman as the Supreme Essence which is the most Real. 
Sankara's philosophy of Value prefers to call Brahman not 
"tat” but "tattva”. Brahmati is no doubt "tat”, that. 1 But the 
truth of Brahman is constituted by its essence, which consists 
in the oneness of the values of Sat, Cit and Ananda. The 
true Reality is the Essence; the true "tat” is the "tadbhavah” 
which is the "tattvam”. The true Brahman is the "Brahma- 
bhavah”. Brahman is the "taltva”, the Absolute Value. The 
universe is not "tattva” or absolute value or Brahman. But 
neither is it wholly "anyatva” or absolute non-value. It 
represents the oneness as well as the duality of Value and 
Existence. Its nature cannot be described in terms of pure 
Value or bare Existence. It is "tattvanyatvabhyamanirva- 
canxya”. 

This way of characterizing the universe is much more 
significant than calling it "sadasadbhyamanirvacanlya”. The 
former judgment measures the universe not only in terms of 
the value of Existence but also in terms of the values of Con¬ 
sciousness and Bliss. The latter views the universe with refe¬ 
rence to the value of Existence merely, with the result that 
interpreters whj have failed to note the subtle distinction 
between-the two divergent characterizations have invariably 
lapsed into the existential view. The term "tattva” signifies 
all the three values of Sat, Cit and Ananda; the term "Sat” is 
confined to one dimension of value, namely the dimension 
of Existence. The result of the lapse into the existential view 
has been that the interpreters have asked a wrong question 
and got a wrong answer. They have raised a false issue and 
have been satisfied with a false resolution of that issue. 
They have asked the questions: "Is the universe real or 
unreal? Is it existent or non existent?” and have been content 
to learn that it is neither real nor unreal, neither existent nor 
non-existent. For them reality or existence has meant mere 
"being is space and time” in abstraction from all value and 
meaning. If they adopted the standpoint of value which is 
X Gita. S.B., II. 16. ^ WfT 5TT*T ?TCT 
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the standpoint of Sankara, instead of being concerned with 
determining the existence or non-existence of the world they 
would try to ascertain the significance or value which the 
universe possesses. They would be led to recognize the 
instrumental or mediating function of the world and measure 
it in terms of value and not subsistence in lime and existence 
in space. Even those interpreters who have followed San¬ 
kara strictly in characterizing the universe as "tattvanyatva- 
bhyamanirvacamya”have failed to grasp the real significance 
of this characterization. Deussen, while faithful to Sankara 
in this respect, inasmuch as he translates the above epithet 
as "neither Brahman nor something different from him” 1 , 
fails to realize that Brahman for Sankara is not mere Reality 
but also Value and that primarily. He equates Brahman 
with Being merely, and in consistence with this standpoint of 
existence wrongly understands Sankara to mean that the 
whole empirical reality with its names and forms can be defined 
as "neither Being nor nothing” 2 , as "neither Being nor non- 
being” 3 ,and is comparable to an hallucination or to a dream . 4 5 
Dasgupta, Radhakrishnan, Kokileshwar Sasiri and Thibaut — 
none of them is able to give up the standpoint of existence. 
They invaiiably fail to distinguish between "tattvanyatva- 
bhyamanirvacamya” and "sadasadbhyamamrvacdniya”, and 
without exception translate the former as "neither is nor is 
not”, "neither being nor non-bemg”, "reither existing nor 
non-existing”,"neither absolutely real nor absolutely unreal ”. 0 
The modern interpreters, even when they equate Brahman 
with Being or Existence and identify "tatlva” with it, do not 
treat Being or Existence as a Value concept. Being or Exis¬ 
tence is always understood by them in terms of space and 
time. Thus Maya, according to Dr. Dasgupta, "is a category 
which baffles the ordinary logical division of existence and 
non-existence and the principle of Excluded Middle. Maya 

1 D. s. V., P. 467. 

2 ibid., P. 277. 

3 ibid., P. 136. 

4 ibid., P. 303 

5 Dasgupta ; History, Vol. I, PP, 442, 447; HiRtory, Vol. II, P. 13; Radhakri- 
shnan:I. P. Vol. II, PP. 564, 579; Kokileshwar Sastrr. Adwaita Philosophy, 
P. 137; Thibaut, P. XXV. 
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can neither be said to be 'is' nor 'is not ’/’ 1 This uncons¬ 
cious bias for ihe existential standnoint leads Dr. Dasgupta to 
endow time with something of divine providence and make 
it a myste?rjous reality designer! to replace the ole! idea of 
Deity. The falsehood of the world-appearance, according 
to his interpretation of Sankara, is involved in the category 
of the Indefinite which is neither sat ("is”) nor asat ("is not”). 
He thinks that the opposition of "is” and "is not” is solved by 
the category of time. Since the world-appearance exists 
for a time, it is sat (is); but since it does not exist for all time, 
it is asat (is not ). 2 Sankara, however, does not measure the 
reality of the universe by time. To do so would be to hold 
that time is not only real but the only reality, that not only 
has it value, but it is intrinsic and absolute value. According 
to Sankara the reality which belongs to time and the value 
which it possesses is derived from Brahman, which is the 
Absolute Reality and Value and the source of all other reali¬ 
ties and values. This Brahman is the measure of all reality 
and the measure of all value. It sets up the standard with 
reference to which the spatio-temporal order of existence is 
to be judged as to its reality and value. Time does not exp¬ 
lain the spatio-temporal world, it itself needs an explanation. 
Time does not solve the opposition of "is and "is not”; it 
creates the opposition. Time does not provide the resolu¬ 
tion of the discrepancy between "is” and "is not”; it consti¬ 
tutes the riddle itself. The answer to this riddle of the world 
in space and time lies outside space and time, that is, in 

Brahman. "Time limits everything that is born.occupies 

a lower position without being able to limit It .” 3 When jud¬ 
ged with reference to Brahman, we find that‘the world- 
appearance is neither Brahman wholly nor something entirely 
other than Brahman. It possesses a deficient value and a 
deficient reality, which is as much as to say that it has an in¬ 
strumental value. In other words, it has a mediating function 
and its purpose is the revelation of Brahman's nature. 

The medieval critics of Sankara betray colossal misun¬ 
derstanding of the position adopted by him on this point. 

1 History, Vol. I. P. 442. “ 

2 History, Vol. I, P. 443. 

3 Brhad. S. B., IV. 4. 15. 
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Ramanuja thinks that the Maya of the Vedanta of Sankara 
is comparable to somebody's swallowing a whole palace 
and the like Ii combines contradictory ideas in one and 
the same concept. Competent critics have established 
beyond doubt that the seven charges brought by Ramanuja 
against Sankara's doctrine of Maya are irrelevant and do not 
touch his position One is shocked to read Bhaskara's criti¬ 
cism of the anirvacanryata of Mava and the Mayika world. 
It is an insult to human intelligence to have thought of 
propagating and perpetuating these ideas by writing a 
"book”, which, as Ruskin said, is man's "inscription” or 
"scripture”, his rock on which he engraves his ideas. Bhas- 
kara says, if Maya is indescribable, how will the teacher 
impart instruction to the disciple, and if it remains incompre¬ 
hensible how can we carry on our dealings wiih the help of 
that concept? If the names and forms are indescribable, 
how is it that we can clearly utter the words "cow”, "horse”, 
etc., and these are names of objects ? 1 One wishes that 
Sankara knew of this criticism and enjoyed the fun. There is 
evidence of extreme carelessness on the part ol Bhaskara 
even in transcribing words and phrases from Sankara, to say 
nothing of rightly understanding them. Thus he speaks of 
Maya as 2 sativasattvabhyamanirvacaniy^, as satyasatl 3 , and 
at the same time as tattvatattvabhyamanirvacaniya 4 . 

XII 

THE VALUE PHILOSOPHY OF SANKARA AND THE 
CONTROVERSY BETWEEN PARINAMAVADA 
AND VIVARTAVADA 

What can be said regarding Sankara's attitude towards 
the present controversy between Parinamavada and Vivarta- 
vada? Sankara does not seem to be familiar with these 
names, and there is no evidence that he had begun thinking 
out and formulating the answers to the problem of philoso¬ 
phy in terms of either of these "vadas”. The issue which 

~T B. BOI. i. 14. 

2 ibid., II. 1. 14. 

3 ibid., IV. 1. 14. 

4 ibid.* IV. 1: J. 
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has philosophical significance for him is the issue between 

Brahmakaranavada and Pradhanakaranavada. 1 The issue is 

whether the universe is intelligible as an expression of value 

or its nature can be rationally comprehended in terms of 
( 

mere existence. Sankara's Brahmakaranavada stands for the 
former alternative and repudiates the latter. The rejection of 
Pradhanakaranavada means for him the rejection of all those 
systems of thought, like the Vaisesika, which attempt to de¬ 
duce the world from a source other than the Absolute Good, 
which is called Brahman by Sankara. In the Pradhana of the 
Sankhya and the Atoms of the Vaisesika there is no trace of 
that intrinsic value which alone renders intelligible what we 
call the real. In abstraction from this value the might of the 
Prakrti and the force native to the atom are as naught. The 
Good is the most real and the source of all intelligibility and 
reality possessed by everything. This Good cannot be iden¬ 
tified either with the Pradhana or with the atom. 2 

The words "vivai ta” and "parinama” are not unknown 
to Sankara, ihough he does not label his system as Vivarta- 
vada. These words are used by him in one and the same 
sense, namely that of manifestation or expiession. The pass¬ 
age where the word vivarta occurs is to be found in his 
commentary on Brahma Sutra i. 3.39.® Translated into Eng¬ 
lish it stands thus: "For, in the air, when it manifests itself as 
'parjanya', people say that lightning, thunder, rain, and 
thunderbolts manifest themselves ” The word vivarta, in the 
above passage, means "manifestation” merely, and does not 
imply any idea of "perversion” or "illusion”. The word 
"parinama^ is also used by Saftkara in the same sense. 
( i) "The Atman, though an already accomplished and exis¬ 
tent reality, "modifies” itself into special forms of effects as 
their Self.” 4 (ii) "The sacred texts speak of Brahman and 

T~ S. B., I. 4. 28. 

2 s. b , i. 4. 28, srsrmiTonwT?: faTTfsr: * 

fffsmrfeqjrTorfrer 5rfgff*r3rer«rr 

sm^irar i 

4 q^fastsfqf^svr^r fawr fa*prci?ircT i 
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its "modification” into the Self of its effects as coordinates." 1 
(iii) "Therefore Brahman, although one only, is , owing to 
its manifold powers, able "to modify” itself into manifold 
effects.” 2 Padmapada also uses the word "vivarta” in the 
sense of "manifestation” or "modification” without even 
suggesting any idea of "illusion”. 3 

Sankara had already emphasized the truth lhat the real 
reveals itself as many without destroying or giving up its 
nature as unity. 4 This, according to him, is the mode in 
which alone the Ultimate Reality can be consistently concei¬ 
ved to produce or create itself in the multiplicity of names 
and forms. Sankara's intention was to bring out the truth 
that value, which is essentially creative, is conserved in the 
process of creatively xealizing itself. The statement that 
value is conserved is bound up with and incidental to 
the assertion that value is creative. Brahmakaranavada, 
"Brahman as Creaiivity”, is thus the fundamental thesis 
of Sankara. That Brahman does not lose its Brahman-hood 
in the act of creation is incidental to its creative nature. 
Sankara coined a technical term ( Brahmakaranavada ) to 
designate his system in its totality, but did not think it 
necessary to find another to express the mode in which 
Brahman's creativity operated. Vacaspatimisra coined Ihe 
term Mayavada, which summed up this mode. Mayavada, 
in its essence, does not sland by itself; it is incidental to 
Brahmakaranavada and is to be regarded as part and parcel 
of it. So far as the mode of creation is concerned, Sankara 
did not think it worth while to distinguish between "vivarta” 
and "parinama” and solidify these ideas after the fashion of 
the later Vedantins into two different "vadas”, so long as it 
was kept in mind that "a multiform creation may exist in 
Brahman, one as it is, without divesting it of its character of 

1 ibid, HTtrpnfsisFTTr^TCTnr^ i 

2 s.b., it. 1 , 24 , 

qftvmr i 

3 Panoa^adika, P.82, 

fTIilfW^srcrs^pqifT 1 ibid - p - 78 - 

5?<S2Tts£wrt fsPHIT faararf SFPf: : i 

4 S.B., II. 1. 28. 
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unity” of the values of Existence, Consciousness and Bliss. 1 
Even in those cases which, according to the later Vedantine, 
are to be classed as cases of "parinama” as distinguished 
from vivarta, and where a destruction of the peculiar nature of 
the cause is observed to take place, as in the case of seeds, 
we have to acknowledge, according to Sankara, as the cause 
of sprouting, etc., only those permanent particles of seed 
which are not destroyed. 2 3 But the permanence which the 
differentiated objects enjoy is partial, and is nothing as 
compared to the eternal perdurance of the Absolute. The 
later Vedantins reserved the word "parinama” for those 
cases of operation of causality where a destruction of the 
peculiar nature of the causal substance is seen to take 
place, and the word "vivarta” for other cases where the 
cause reproduces itself without giving up its nature* The 
former view was christened Parinamavada and the latter 
Vivartavada. 4 The controversy between Brahmakaranavada 
and Pradhanakaranavada was hushed into silence and that 
between Vivartavada and Parinamavada took its place. 
With the coming into prominence of the question of the 
modus operandi of Brahman's causality, the axiom of the 
essentially creative nature of value ceased to have the 
importance which it had for Saruara accordmg to whom 
the question whether it is Value (Brahman) or mere Existe¬ 
nce (-Pradhana ) which is really creative was a question 
of life and death for philosophy. The Vedanta philosophy 
forgot the lesson which was taught by Sankara, that Value is 
Creativity. But, then, how could the question of the mode in 
which Brahman creates itself be settled? The question of 
the fact and that of the nature of Brahman's causality came 
to be amalgamated and considered as one. Vivartavada or 
Mayavada, which should have been a statement of the 
method of creation, came to be regarded as an answer to 

1 ibid., | 

2 ibid., II. 2.7.” 

3 Vidyaranya: Vivaranaprameyasangraha, P.674, fqj qf^ q - yq 

qfytrni^ ^rrs'Tft^Cr^T I ; Prakasatmana. Pancapadika Vivarana, 

p.206, i 

4 Pancapadika Vivarana, PP. 206,212; Vivaranaprameyasangraha, PP. 651, 

661, 662. 
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the question about the fact of creation; and "vivarta” was 
defined as the appearance of the one cause as the unreal 
many of the phenomena. Parinama, on the other hand, 
was regarded as the development of the cause in its poten¬ 
tial state. 1 The centre of gravity of philosophic interest shift¬ 
ed from value to existence. Sankara's doctrine of Bralima- 
vada, which later on came to be identified, though unjustifi¬ 
ably, with Mayavada or Vivartavada, laid emphasis on the 
conservation of value. The Vivartavada of the latei Vedant- 
ins came to be viewed as synonymous with the denial of 
the reality of the effects and their treatment as non-existent 
and false. 

The modern interpreters of Sankara work with this 
conception of Vivarta and Vivartavada, and try to affiliate 
his Vedantic monism to Buddhistic Idealism. Thus it is 
pointed out that Sankara's Advaita is established by refuting 
not so much Prakrti Parinamav ida as Brahmaparinama- 
vada, and his real objective is to establish Vivartavada or 
Mayavada as against the Parinamavada of certain commen¬ 
tators. 2 The doctrine of Vivartavada is identified with the 
view that the world does not actually "emerge” from Brah¬ 
man, but is a "phenomenal appearance” of Brahman. 3 This 
conception of Vivartavada, which is far removed from 
Sankara's view, leads inevitably to the doctrine of what 
Professor Dasgupta calls "the unreal many of the pheno¬ 
mena”, 4 If, on the other hand, we stick to the axiological 
significance which Sankara intends to convey by his doc¬ 
trine of vivartavada, we shall be required to speak not so 
much of the "unreality” of the many as of their "value” or 
"significance”. The failure to recognize and keep constan¬ 
tly in mind that the concepts used by Sankara are axiologi¬ 
cal concepts is responsible for much misunderstanding and 
many a criticism which is wide of the mark. The root of 
the whole difficulty, according to these interpreters, is (i) 
that in the first place Sankara is not able to keep distinct 

1 Dasgupta; History, Vol. I, P. 468. 

2 Hiriyanna. Outlines of Indian Philosophy, PP. 339, 340. 

3 ibid. 

4 History, Vol. I, P. 468. 
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the two widely divergent views of causation, the parinama 
veiw and the vivarta view, and constantly confuses the two 
and (ii) that in the second place he gives examples to illus¬ 
trate his theory which are "quite out of place”. 

Thus it is pointed out by Thibaut and l.)r. Dasgupta 
that Sankara's reply to the objection that the world of effects, 
impure and unintelligent as it is, could not have been the 
product of pure and intelligent Brahman, is not consistent 
with his conception of causality, according to which effects 
are "non-existent and false” and have "no substantiality”. 1 
Sankara gives certain illustrations to show that effects can 
be largely dissimilar from their causes. Dr Dasgupta says 
that Sankara's arguments here are not only weak but uncalled 
for. It the world of effects is mere maya and magic and has 
no essence, Sankara, says Dr. Dasgupta, should have rushed 
straight to his own view of "effects having no substantiality” 
and not adopted the parinama view of "real transformation”. 
Dr. Dasgupta's suggestion is that Sankara should have adop¬ 
ted the simple device of denying that there was any problem 
to be solved, as the world was an unsubstantial dream, non¬ 
existent and false. The objection, says Dr Dasgupta, could 
have validity only with those who believed in the real trans¬ 
formation of effects from causes, and not with a philosopher 
like Sankara who did not believe in the reality of effects at 
all. iaiikara, according to the same writer, was obliged to 
take refuge in such a confusion of issues by introducing 
stealthily in the commentary on the Sutras an example of the 
vivarta view of the unreality of effects which could only 
yield a realistic interpretation. But Sankara, it should be 
noted, knew quite well that the seeming multiplicity of the 
world could not be accounted for by simply attempting to 
write off the appearance of difference as mere illusion due 
to partial vision. The way out of the difficulty is to make a 
return to the value standpoint, which is the only standpoint 
Sankara adopts. The conception of Vivarta is a value con¬ 
ception. The critics of Sankara view it as an existential con¬ 
cept and not as an axiological one, and believe that the 
world is no more in Brahman at the time of pralaya than 

1 Dasgupta: History, Vol. II, PP. 38,39,40. 
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during the period of its subsistence. 1 The conception of 
vivarta is not concerned with the affirmation or denial of 
existence as such, but with the recognition that in any 
attempt at explanation or deduction of existence values are 
conserved, and it is value which renders existence intelli¬ 
gible. Likewise this conception does not say anything about 
the fact of causality but only about the mode in which cau¬ 
sality operates. The real issue before Sankara is not whether 
the world originates from Brahman, but whether Brahman 
in manifesting the world loses itself, that is, whether the cau¬ 
se occupies a "privileged position" in relation to the effect. 
Sankara's answer is that Brahman, without destroying itself, 
reveals itself in the form of the world and realizes in it its 
own life and its own bliss. • 

Whether there is conservation of value, and whether it 
is value which explains existence and ultimately renders it in¬ 
telligible, and whether the idea of intelligible causation is not 
bound up with the giving of a "privileged position” to value 
— this should be the real point at issue between Parinama- 
vada and Vivaratvada. But this point has been lost sight ol 
by the interpreters of Sankara, and the controversy between 
the two schools has been understood and expressed from the 
existential point of view and in existential terms. Thus Pari- 
nama is conceived as "real creation of real things” 2 , or "real 
transformation of causes into effects”, e. g., "the production 
of a pot from clay, or of curd from milk”*. Vivarta is regarded 
as the "merely apparent” or "illusory” "change” or "modifica¬ 
tion of any substance, as of the rope into the snake” 4 , and 
Vivartavada is held to be the view about "the unreality of 
effects” or "effects having no substantiality” or the treat¬ 
ment of effects "as non-existent and false”. 5 This treatment 
of the concept of vivarta as an existential concept has led 
these interpreters to take serious objection to Sankara's use 
of the examples intended to illustrate his theory regarding 

1 Thibaut: P. XCIV. B , 

2 Thibaut, ibid. 

3 Dasgupta : HiBtory* VoU II, PP* 38,39. 

4 Chptt6r).ea and Datta: Introduction to Indian Philosoply, PP. 287,416 

6 Dasgupta, ibid. 
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the creation of the effects as well as their absorption into the 
originating cause. Thus against Sankara's view that "Brah¬ 
man, although one only, is,owing to its'manifold powers able 
to transform itself into manifold effects jusf as milk is” 1 , it is 
pointed out by Thibaut that this illustration "refers to the real 
creation of real things” and cannot be used to illustrate 'a 
theory which considers unreality to be the true character of 
the world. Likewise, Dr. Dasgupta finds fault with Sankara for 
giving side by side "examples of magical creations” and of 
"realistic transformations.” "If his examples of realistic trans¬ 
formations were to hold good, his examples of the magic 
and the magician would be quite out of place. If the pari¬ 
nama view of causation is to be adopted, the vivarta view is 
to be given up.”® . 

As I pointed out before, the real issue which is of vital 
importance for Sankara's metaphysics has been lost sight of 
by his interpreters. It is whether value will explain existe¬ 
nce or existence value. According to Sankara, it is value 
which explains existence. Value occupies a privileged 
position and as the notion of cause is, for Sankara,the notion 
of value, i. e., of "reality” or the Atman, the cause always 
possesses a superiority over the effect, whether the causality 
is of what the later Vedantins and the modern interpreters 
call the "parinama” type or of the "vivarta” type. Even 
when we have before us a case of what has been said to 
be a "real transformation of the cause into the effect, i. e. the 
production of a pot from clay”, which is believed to be a 
case of parinama, the cause and the effect do not occupy 
the same status according to Sankara. The clay possesses 
a certain superiority over the effect, so that it is the clay 
in which the pot has its Self and not the pot in which the 
clay has its Self. The true reality is the clay; its effects are 
name and form assumed by the causal substance.® If we 
constantly keep before our mind that the concept of causa- 
~1 S. B., II. 1.24. 

2 Dasgupta: History, Vol. II, P. 38. 

3 s. b.. ii. i. 16 , ^ wsrfer i s - B > n. 2. 44, 
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lity is a value concept in the hands of Sankara, that Sahkara's 
notion of cause is the notion of Atman or Self, which is the 
notion of the value of 'Reality', and that it is value which 
explains existence and not vice versa, we shall not be requ¬ 
ired to distinguish between Parinamavada and Vivartavada. 
The plausibility of this distinction and its value rest upon a 
confusion between the existential and the axiological notion 
of reality and cause. Parinama is defined by the modern 
interpreters of Sankara as "real creation of real things” or 
"real transformation of causes into effects”. This view is 
borrowed from the later Vedantins. Appayadikshit defines 
parinama as a transformation or effect which has the same 
"status” or "order of reality” as the cause, and vivarta as an 
effect which has a status other than or inferior to that of the 
cause. 1 Parinama, viewed as "real creation of real things”, 
implies that cause and effect belong to the same order of 
reality. But here the significant question which suggests 
itself to our mind is this: what is the notion of "reality” in terms 
of which this definition of "parinama” has been laid down? 
It is not difficult to see that in defining "parinama” thus the 
concepts of "reality” and "order” are used as existential and 
not value concepts. It is only when cause and effect are 
regarded as mere existential categories that clay, which is the 
cause, and pot, which is the effect,can be said to belong to the 
same"order of reality”; both are empiricial entities and possess 
the same empiric reality, the same vyavaharika satta, being 
objects of sense perception. But the notion of cause, accor¬ 
ding to Sankara, is a value notion implying degrees of reality 
and value; and placing things in the relation of cause and 
effect is placing them in an order of value. Thus it is the 
cause which is the Self of the effect and not the other way 
round. The cause, representing as it does the value of 
Reality, possesses a certain superiority over the effect. Thus 
it is not true to say, as Professor Radhakrishnan does, that 
"in the case of transformation, the cause and effect belong 
to the same order of reality” 2 . Viewed as mere "existent 

1 Siddhantalesasangraha, I. 2, trfWH: 

fsm ? fast i 

2 I, P., Vol. II, P. 570. 
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something” the clay and the pot have the same status and 
belong to the same order of reality. To be aware of them 
thus is to have factual awareness of them. But to view the 
clay as the cause of the pot, as the Self of the pot, and as its 
essence and its ground, is to raise it to a different level of 
reality and to confer a higher status upon it, the nature of 
which can be understood only when it is realized that the 
notions of reality and cause for an ultimate reflection are the 
notions of value, implying distinctions which are intelligible 
only as value distinctions. It is not fair to fasten upon Sah- 
kara views which he did not hold and then to bring against 
him the charge that he is not able to keep distinct the two 
widely divergent views of causation, the parinama view and 
the vivarta view, and constantly cofuses them. 

The true function of the "illustrative example”, it must 
be pointed out, has also been forgotten by Thibaut and 
Dasgupta. "An example”, according to Sankara, "is cited 
with a view to explaining the whole by exhibiting only a 
part”. 1 And whenever two things are compared, they are 
compared, says Sankara, only with reference to some parti¬ 
cular point they have in common. Entire equality of the two 
can never be demonstrated; indeed, if it could be demons¬ 
trated, there would be an end of that relation which gives 
rise to the comparison* At one place where he gives an 
example of the carpenter in order to illustrate the "upadhi”, 
he points out definitely that the case of the carpenter must 
be considered as being parallel to a particular extent only. 9 
The different illustrations given by Sankara are intended to 
bring out special points in connection with the creative 
activity of Brahman, and the significance of the illustration is 
to be understood as being confined to that point alone. The 
example of the milk transforming itself into curd and of the 
gods creating without any extraneous means 4 are intended 
only to bring out the truth that Brahman, without requiring 
any extraneous implements, can create the world (by its mere 

1 Chaud. S.B..VI- 4.1, 5TWW3T I 

2 S.B.,11. 3.20. 

3 ibid., II. 3.40. 

4 ibid., 11*1*24. 
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resolve). The examples only bring out the truth that auxi¬ 
liary means and extraneous implements are not indispens¬ 
able. And so far as this point is concerned, it is difficult to 
agree with Dr. Dasgupta in thinking that these examples 
neither "fit in with the context” nor "hold good”, and with 
Thibaut in believing that these” "illustrative instances” are 
"essentially heterogeneous”. 1 It is strange that these exam¬ 
ples are understood by Thibaut to illustrate the theory which 
"considers unreality to be the true character of the world”, 
as distinguished from the theory which believes in "the real 
creation of real things”. The example of the magician given 
by Sankara is everywhere and always intended to bring out 
the truth that Brahman, in the course of the creative act, 
does not lose its nature and the multiplicity of the creation 
does not tamper with the absolute unity and indivis ; bility of 
Brahman. 2 Similarly the "examples of the realistic return ot 
golden articles into gold” would appear to be "out of place” 
only if we forgot that the point which Sankara intends to 
illustrate is that the nature of the originating cause is not 
affected by the reabsorpiion of the effect irto it. The solution 
of all these difficulties is that we must make a return to the 
standpoint of value which is organic to Sankara's system. 

XIII 

THE CONCEPT OF AVIDYA 

Much of the dissatisfaction with the Vedanta of Sankara 
is due to the emphasis he lays upon the concept of Avidya. 
The caustic critic goes to the length of asserting that Avidya 
is the sole explanatory principle in Sankara's metaphysics. 
We have already shown that the principle of Avidya is 
indispensable for any system of metaphysics written by an 
intelligent author who wants to explain the fact of multiplicity. 
Multiplicity exists in and through a conscious experience of 
it, and this experience is bound up with a limited conscious- 

1 ibid., II. 1.24, 25, sfrrsrfe, I 

2 s.b., ii. i.9, arft=r qrnnm't 5^Fcff W F44 srwrfc^nrr rmran iwrmT 
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ness. Hence evreywhere Sankara's description of Maya as 
Avidya, of the creative power as of. the nature of nescience. 
The existence of the individual soul as such is altogether due 
to the relation in which it stands to nescience. 1 The world 
with which philosophy has to deal in respect of its value or 
significance is an experienced world containing within it 
conscious subjects and consciously experienced objects. If 
there is a world out of all relation to consciousness, philoso¬ 
phy can have nothing to do with it. The experienced world 
is made up of a constant and regular interaction between 
the subject and the object. This interaction in the form of a 
conscious enjoyment of the objective world is not possible 
without some principle of limitation, i.e., of Avidya, which 
makes for limited feeling, limited knowing, and limited striv¬ 
ing. "How could there be samsara at all without Prakrti 
transforming itself as causes and effects, as the body and 
the senses, as pleasure and pain, and without the conscious 
Purusa experiencing them? When, on the other hand,there is a 
conjunction—in the form of Avidya or nescience—of Purusa, 
the experiencer, with Prakiti, the opposite, the object of 
experience, in all its transformations as the body and the 
senses, as pleasure and pain, as causes and effects, then 
only is samsara possible.” 2 It is Avidya which brings the 
subject and the object together. Avidya exists either as 
want of knowledge, or doubt, or a wrong notion. 3 

The problem of the relation between Maya and Brah¬ 
man is meaningful only within the world of experience 
which is marked by the duality of value and existence or 
essence and fact. Maya is nothing other than the creative 
power of Brahman. In truth the distinction between that 
which owns the power and the power itself has no meaning 
in the world of reality where essence and existence fuse in 
one. Making concession to the exigencies of language, we 
can say that Maya is the sakti of Brahman, but we have 

1 s.b., i. 4 . 3 , arfcrarcv^ aftesq *4: spaprfrc: q# i 

2 Gita, S,B., XIII, 20. 
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constantly to bear in mind that sakti is ananya, non-different 
from the saktimat, and no question of a relation is possible 
as a thing cannot be related to its own self. This truth of 
ananyatva is not 1o be conceived but to be "lived”. It is not 
logic but life which will resolve the discrepancy which is 
natural to the former. For the logical understanding Maya 
is neither one with Brahman nor wholly other than it It is 
anirvacanlya, so is the world of effects. It is neither the one¬ 
ness of value and existence as Brahman is; nor is it the 
complete divorce between the two. It shares the oneness 
and inseparability as well as the duality of value and exis¬ 
tence. From the logical point of view, i. e., that of reflective 
consciousness, it cannot be said to be something independent 
like the Prakrti of the Sankhya. It is not anatmavastu, the 
Not-self. If it were so. Brahman could not be advitiya or 
advaita. The conception of Avidya, of a discrepancy bet¬ 
ween value and existence involving finiteness and limited¬ 
ness, is dependent upon and presupposes the oneness and 
inseparability of the two. The fact of Avidya itself gives 
evidence that in one respect at least the Atman transcends 
Avidya. "Ignorance is an object witnessed by the Self. He 
who visualizes the error of ignorance as something distinct 
from his own Self like a jar, is not himself under that 
error.” 1 

The doctrine of Maya is neither a mere fabrication of 
the fertile genius of Sankara nor traceable entirely to the influ¬ 
ence of the iunyavada of the Buddhists. Sankara only elabo¬ 
rated the ideas that he found in the Upanisads and wove 
them into the contexture of his Advaitic philosophy. We 
find in the TJpani§ads all the material that may easily have 
led iaiikara to elaborate a theory of Maya out o it.® The 
fundamentals of Sankara's Advaitism were not moulded by 
Buddhistic influences, and the doctrine of Maya, as it is 
found in Sankara's works, is an indigenous development of 
the Upanisadic views. It is a natural corollary from his epis¬ 
temological and ontological position. The doctrine of Maya 
in Sankara stands for either of the following two truths: (i) 

X Brhad. S. B., IV. 4. 6. ~ 

2 Remade ; fl Constructive Survey of Upanishadlc Philosophy, P.288. 
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Brahman gives rise to multiplicity without destroying 
its unity (i. e. not really); (ii) the world of creation symbolizes 
the duality of value and existence (tattvanyatvabhyamanirva- 
caniya). We have already shown that the principle of Crea¬ 
tivity combined with the principles of Non contradiction and 
Identity leads inevitably to the doctrine of Maya. 1 The 
second truth that the world represents neither complete 
oneness of value and existence nor complete discrepancy 
between the two follows from the same principle and is 
traceable to the Upanisads, which speak of man's awareness 
of a region where all duality and opposition and strife is 
overcome, where "a father is no father, a mother no mother, 
the worlds no worlds, the gods, no gods, the Vedas no Vedas'’ 8 , 
where everything becomes the Self; and of another sphere 
where there is duality between value and existence or Self and 
not-self, and where "one sees something, one smells something, 
one knows something” 3 . The world of experience is not 
"advaita”, because it presents an unreconciled opposition bet¬ 
ween value and fact; but it is not mere "dvaita” either, because 
it lives on a spark of Brahman and its existence is inseparable 
from an Absolute Value. It is "iattvanyatvabhyamanirva- 
caniya”. In other words, the world of experience is the 
world of Maya. 


XIV 

THE TERM MAYAVADA AS A LABEL 

We shall conclude by saying a word as to how Saftkara's 
system is to be labelled. What is his "vada” ? Is the appe¬ 
llation "Mayavada”, which is so often associated with the 
philosophy of Sankara, justified ? Does it represent the 
essential feature of Sankara's system ? Or is it a misnomer ? 
A careful reading of Sankara's aristocratically executed 
Commentary on the Brahma Surta will reveal to anyone his 
intense delight in inventing exquisitely exact names to 
designate his own and the rival systems. In this art he has 

L Mand. S B., III. 19, qTtfTai^cI trUPtt ffTSKt l 
2 Brhad. IV. 3. 22. 
a Ibid., IV. 5. 15. 
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THE TERM MAYAVADA 


almost reached perfection. He uses the word "vada” in 
the sense of "theory” or "doctrine” or "ism” 1 Those who 
hold a particular vada are designated by him as "vadins”, 
the word denoting exactly what its English equivalent "its” 
does 2 Thus the Sarikhya system is referred to by him as 
Sahkhyavada 3 , Pradhanakaranavada 4 and the upholders of 
the system are designated as Pradhanavadins 5 . The Vaisesika 
system is called Anuvada 8 , Anvadikaranavada 7 and their 
adherents Anuvadin 8 . The Nyaya system is designated as 
Tarkikaparigrahita Isvarakaranavada® or Kevaladhisthatrl 
svarakaranavada. 10 Buddhistic systems are referred to by the 
names of Sarvastitva vadin, Vijnanastitvamatravadin, Sarva- 
sunyatvavadin. 

What about Sankara's vada ? I have not come across 
any statement of Sankara wherein he calls himself a 
Mayavadin. The truth is that the word^ "Mayavadin” and 
"Mayavada” were first applied to Sankara and his philosophy 
by his opponents. In all probability it was Bhaskara who for 
the first time made use of these names to characterize 
Sankara's philosophy. The terms, as used by Bhaskara, 
were those of reproach. Bhaskara, it is now settled, was 
either a contemporary of Sankara or flourished just after his 
death. He frequently calls Sankara a Mayavadin, a hidden 
Buddhist, and dubs his philosophy Mayavada and regards 
it as another version of Vijnanavada Buddhism” 11 Laler 
writers who belonged to the rival schools only multiplied 
his voice, and the view that Sankara's philosophy was 
mere Mayavada was given currency. Many of the modern 
interpreters of Sankara have merely repeated Bhaskara's 
utterance. Sankara frequently calls himself a Brahmavadin 12 

1 S. B„ 1,4. 8; II. 2. 32. 

2 S. B., I. a. 19; II. 2 . 18 . 

3 S. B., I. 4. 9. 

4 S. B., I. 1. 10; I. 4. 28; II. 1. 12; II. 2. 17. 

5 S. B, II. 1. 29 

6 S. B., II. 2. 13. 

7 S. B., I. 4. 28. 

8 S.B., II. 1. 29; II. 2. 11. 

9 S. B., II. ?. 41. 

10 S. B., II, 2. 37. 

11 B. B., I. 2. 6; I. 2. 12; I. 4. 21; II. %. 29; I. 4. 25; II. 1. 14. 

12 S. B., II. 1. 6; II. 2. 38; II. 1. 29.; 111. 2. 11; II. 3. 53. 
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and designates his system as Brahmavada 1 or Brahmakara- 
navada 2 or Vedantavada 3 , implying, of course, that Brah¬ 
man is the ultimate reality and the eternal source of every¬ 
thing. It is also called "Isvara Karanavada” 4 or more 
fully "Avisesena-Isvara Karanavada”, meaning that Isvara is 
both the material and the instrumental cause of the universe. 
He also calls himself a "Moksavadin’' 5 , i. e., a Value-Philoso¬ 
pher; tor according to him Moksa is the highest good (param 
purusartha) and is identical with Brahman Brahman is con¬ 
sciousness, and so he calls his philosophy "Cetanakaranava- 
da” in opposition to the Pradhanakaranavada of the Sahkhya 
and the Anvadikaranavada of the Vaisesika. He is at one and 
the same time an Idealist ( Cetanakaranavadin ) and a Value 
Philosopher ( Moksavadin ). The term Mayavada in no way 
represents the essntials of Sankara's Advaitism, the essence 
of which consists in the fact that the universe is an expre¬ 
ssion of Eternal Value; nor do the doctrines associated by 
Bhaskara with Mayavada represent Sankara's position 
faithfully. What Sankara has said about Maya in his ex¬ 
position of Brahmavada or Moksavada should not be raised 
to the rank of a "doctrine” or "vada”. To permit Maya to 
set itself up as an independent principle is to take an exter¬ 
nal and extremely one-sided view of his system. 

Though the name Mayavada was first applied to San¬ 
kara's system by his enemies, who were interested in calumi- 
nating him, it was later on appropriated by many who pro¬ 
fessed to follow Sankara and the terms Mayavada and Brah¬ 
mavada came to be synonymous. We find Govindananda 
( 1600 A.D.) using the terms as synonymous in his Ratnapra- 
bha. While Sankara in his text calls himself a Brahmavadin, 
Govindananda commenting upon the same text designates 
his system as Mayavada. 6 Long before Govindananda, 

1 S. B., 1.3. 41; I. 1. 31; II. 2. 9. ' 

2 S. B., I. 4. 28; II. 1. 13. 

3 S. B., I. 4. 1; I. 4. 22. 

4 S.B., II. 1.1:11.2.10. 

5 S,B., II..1.11. 

6 S B., II. 1.29, qfrjpTfg sfar: |Ratnaprabha on S.B., II. 1. 

29 - i b? i 
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Vacaspatimisra ( 840 A.D.) used the term "Mayavada’’ to 
designate Sankara's system of the Vedanta. Qommenting 
upon the same Sutra, 1 Vacaspati calls Sankara a Mayavadin; 
for him also, as for Govindananda, the terms Mayavada and 
Brahmavada are interchangeable. 2 It seems Govindananda 
borrowed this term from V icaspatimisra and had no reason 
to doubt the suitability of it as it was used by so great an 
authority. But the term, as used by Vacaspati, had none of 
the implications understood by Bhaskaia. To Bhaskara the 
Mayavadin did not believe in the reality of external objects; 
he was a mere "abahyarthavadm", "Avidya” was the sole 
explanatory principle with him—he was an "aviayamatra- 
vadin”; for him the external objects were merely phases of 
consciousness; ihus the Mayavadin was merely a hidden 
Buddhist But for Vacaspati Mayavada is the doctrine that 
Brahman the ultimate reality creates the entire universe of 
names and forms, which is characterized by multiplicity, 
without destroying its real nature. This is what Sankara also 
holds, though he calls this view Brahmavada, and not Ivfaya- 
vada as Vacaspati does. 3 According to Vacaspati the above 
sutra and Sankara's commentary thereon contain the essence 
of Mayavada, and the line just quoted sums up this vada. 4 
So far as Sankara and Vacaspati are concerned there is a 
difference only in the names used and there is perfect agree¬ 
ment regarding the essentials of the doctrine which the 
names are meant to signify. The only thing which is striking 
is that Vacaspati uses the term Mayavada while in his text 
Sankara use the term Brahmavada. It seems Vacaspati was 
led to use the term in his defence of Sankara against the 
attacks of Bhaskara, who had criticized him as a mere Maya¬ 
vadin. Vacaspati appropriated the term, while at the same 
time removing the misconceptions which had been associa¬ 
ted with it by Bhaskara. In the latter act he rendered a signal 
service to Sankara's Vedanta; but he little realized that in 
retaining the name which Bhaskara had coined he was taking 

T S.B., II. 1.29. ~ 

2 Bhamati on S.B., II. 1.29, q qqyfqtsfi qTqj-gifqqfq | 

3 S.B. II. 1.28 irspfrjTsrfq fffetffacqfq | 

4 Bhamati on II. 1.28, aj-qq TJWrW 
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a step which, in this world of "name and form”, would give 
rise to misconceptions and allow them to gather round the 
Vedanta of Sankara. What Vacaspati wanted to emphasize 
was that Sankara's view of Maya, which formed an indispensa¬ 
ble part of his Brahmavada, was not open to the charges 
levelled by Bhaskara. There is no doubt that the term Brah¬ 
mavada is much more significant than the term Mayavada, 
because Brahman for Sankara is the highest good (Moksa) as 
well as the highest reality (Atman), and Brahmavada is an 
exposition of this. Sankara's philosophy is not a philosophy 
of Maya but a philosophy of Value, and his doctrine of Maya 
is but incidental to it. 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE ALLEGED CREATIVITY OF A 
PHFNOMENAL ISVARA 

THE CURRENT VIEW 

Thibaut, Deussen, Radhakrishnan, Belvalkar, all attribute 
to Sahkara the view that Brahman cannot be defined as that 
from which the world proceeds and that the Second Sutra 
"Janmadyasya Yatah” is a definition not of the Suddha or 
Nirguna Brahman but of the Mayasabala or Mayavisista 
Brahman, that is, of Isvara. They are unanimous in holding 
that Sankara denies the possibility of the origin of the uni¬ 
verse from Brahman, which is the absolute reality, and insists 
upon the recognition of another reality in the form of a 
Saguna Brahman or Isvara to account for the world of becom¬ 
ing. Thibaut regards Sankara’s Brahman as Pure Being, as 
a homogeneous mass of objectless thought, and raises the 
question: Whence, then, the appearance of the world ? San¬ 
kara’s answer, according to him, is that Brahman is associated 
with a certain power called Maya or Avidya, to which the 
appearance of the entire world is due. The non-intelligent 
world does not spring from Brahman in so far as it is intelli¬ 
gent, but in so far as it is associated with Maya, which itself 
is of a non-intelligent nature. In this latter quality Brahman 
is more properly called Isvara. This "Isvara is himself some¬ 
thing unreal.” 1 Likewise Deussen also holds that, according 
to Sahkara, it is only a Saguna, Savisesam, not a Nirguna or 
Nirvisesam Brahman, who can be a creator, for in order to 
create Brahman reguires a pluralityof powers and these stand 
in contradiction to a Nirvisesam Brahman. 2 The Saguna 
Brahman is the lower Brahman, and "only a lower not 
•a higher Brahman can be conceived as creator of the 
world” and it is the Aparavidya which "treats the creation 


1 Thibaut : P. XXX. 
* D. S. V., P. 107. 
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in the Cosmology very fully and regards it as real” 1 
Belvalkar _ also, agreeing with these interpreters, holds 
that the Suddha Brahman is absolutely unrelated to the 
universe, and it is only the Mayasabala Brahman that 
can be regarded as the causal principle. Professor Radhakri- 
shnan, agreeing with the current exposition of the creative 
aspect of Brahman's nature subscribes to the view that the 
world of becoming cannot be due to Brahman, and Sankara, 
therefore, has to recognize a Saguna or changing Brahman, 
that is, an Isvara, as explanatory principle. 

Professor Radhakrishnan’s exposition of the necessity 
felt by Sankara for the recognition of another metaphysical 
principle in the form of Isvara in order to explain satisfactorily 
the existence of the world of becoming is the most brilliant 
one. He is the most distinguished of the contemporary writers 
on Sankara who have undertaken a philosophic justification 
of the concept of Isvara for the metaphysics of the Advaita 
Vedanta. We select his exposition for comment and criticism, 
through which we shall endeavour to arrive at the true mean¬ 
ing of Sankara. According to Professor Radhakrishnan, San¬ 
kara puts forward the conception of Isvara in order to explain 
the world of becoming * "It cannot be due to Brahman which 
is immutable. If Brahman itself changes, it ceases to be 
Brahman. If it never ceases to be itself, i. e., never changes, the 
change we come across remains unexplained.” 2 3 The only 
way, then, to explain the universe of becoming is to recognize 
"a mediating principle between rahman and the world, shar¬ 
ing the natures of both”. 4 Isvara is this "mediating princi¬ 
ple”; he "combines within himself the natures of both being 
and becoming, the unattached Brahman and the unconscious 
prakrti”. 5 "He is one with Brahman, and yet related to the 
object world.” 6 He is the "Saguna Brahman or changing 

Brahman”. 7 This Isvara "is different from Brahman”; for him 

_______ 1 

2 I. P., VoU II. p. 555. 

8 ibid., P. 555. 

4 ibid., P.557. 

5 ibid., P.555. 

6 ibid., P.555. 

1 ibid., P.555. 
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"changelessness and inactivity are impossible”. "So long as 
creation and destruction are real movements in the life of God, 
the latter is not above time but is subject to time; so that 
even as creation and destruction belong to the empirical 
world, isvara belongs to it.” 1 Isvara has but a "phenomenal 
character”. 

II 

THE ABSOLUTELY REAL ALONE THE CREATIVE 

CAUSE 

This line of thought adopted by Professor Radhakri- 
shnan, while faithful in many respects to the Vivarana school 
of Vedanta, is hardly consistent with the teachings of San¬ 
kara. It should be clearly recognized that, according to San¬ 
kara, the permanent alone can explain change, the immut¬ 
able alone can render intelligible mutation. In order to 
explain change and becoming in the universe we need not 
have recourse to a "changing” reality. Philosophy does not 
feel itself justified in affirming the reality of two metaphysical 
principles. If the Immutable Brahman is the highest reality, 
it should be capable of explaining the evolution of the universe 
without ever losing itself in the onward flow of the evolu¬ 
tionary tide and without ever standing in need of an inter¬ 
mediary to bring itself in touch with the world. The recogni¬ 
tion of a "changing Brahman” is a superfluity which, instead 
of adding strength to Sankara's system, has tended to weaken 
it by sapping its vitality. If once we recognize that Brahman, 
according to Sankara, is the highest essence as well as reality, 
that essence and reality are inseparable, that essence alone 
explains existence and the permanent the changeable, it will 
not be necessary for us to search for a principle which 
should be capable of playing the role of a go-between 
between the really real and the visibly existent. The 
need of an intermediary Isvara as the mediating -principle 
between the "absolute being” and the world is an implicit 
confession of the limited absoluteness of the absolute being. 
It is harldy fair to attribute to Sankara the view that 

1 ibid., P 558. 
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isvara, "who is different from Brahman”, who "has less 
of leality than absolute being”, who is himself "not 
above time but subject to time”, and who belongs to 
the "empirical world” and is "phenomenal” in chara¬ 
cter, is capeble of performing a feat which the "absolute 
being” itself is powerless to perform. Eternity alone explains 
time and the permanent the changing, according to Sankara. 
The real, without giving up its nature, gives rise to change 
and explains that change as part and parcel of the meaning 
of the rational life of the real. 1 This, it should be recalled, is 
the essence of Sankara's doctrine of vivartavada or mayava- 
da. Sankara clearly says that change cannot explain change. 
"Even in ihose cases where a destruction ol the peculiar 
nature of the cause is observed to take place, as in the case 
of seeds for instance, we have to acknowledge as the cause 
of the subsequent condition (i.e. the sprout) not the earlier 
condition in so far as it is destroyed but rather these perma¬ 
nent particles of the seed which are not destroyed (when the 
seed as a whole undergoes decomposition).” 2 Only things 
of permanent nature, which are always recognized as what 
they are, such as gold, are the causes of effects such as 
golden ornaments. Sankara, who has severely criticized the 
Buddhist view "that nothing can become a cause so long as 
it remains unchanged, but has to that end to undergo destruc¬ 
tion” 8 , oan hardly be expected to subscribe to the position 
that "a changing Brahman”, for whom "changelessness and 
inactivity are impossible” and whose "nature undergoes 
change, contraction and expansion” 4 , is a metaphysical 
necessity. Sankara's Brahman, like Aristotle's God, is the 
first mover and itself immovable. 

Sankara would have been not only shocked to hear that 
Isvara, who was regarded by him as all-pervading, all-know¬ 
ing, all powerful and the self of everyone,is represented by his 

1 S.B., ri. 1-28, jfapj fa=rfi?<f5!T 

sgrfcfcr i 

2 S.B., II. 1.27. 

3 ibid., sfiRpr: ’PUsrearm'WT- 

4 Radhakrishnan: I. P.» Vol II, PP.557, 658. 
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interpreters as phenomenal, illusory, subject to time, possess¬ 
ing a deficient reality and belonging to the empirical world; 
he would have regarded it as blasphemy. The world of 
space and time, according to him, is grounded in a reality 
which is above space and time, which is the source of space 
and time themselves, and which itself is not a link in the 
causal chain of spatial and temporal events. Far from argu¬ 
ing the phenomenal character of Isvara and establishing his 
empirical nature, in every line which he has written we see 
his unfailing insistence on the non-temporal and non-spatial 
character of Isvara. 1 His Advatism, he plainly confesses, is 
opposed to all attempts at "establishing the phenomenal 
character or empirical self-hood of Isvara; it rather is concer¬ 
ned with denying the empirical character of the transmigrat¬ 
ing soul and teaching that Isvara is its real Self”. 2 Isvara is 
the source of the universe but is not subject to the changes 
which affect the universe; it is not a part of the universal 
flux which is the universe. It is present from the very founda¬ 
tion of the world but is not a part of the process which is the 
world. The world follows from Him but He does not flow 
with the world. He is eternally real. 8 He is exempt from the 
attributes of empirical existence. 4 The realization of him alone 
can bring about the cessation of the evils and imperfections 
which are natural to empirical life and existence. The truth 
is that the words Brahman and Isvara are used by Sankara to 
designate one and the same metaphysical reality. There is 
nothing in iafikara to warrant the conclusion that Brahman is 
tha Absolute Reality in his system of the Vedanta, and that 
fhe word Isvara has been coined by him and reserved for 
the "Apara” or the lower Brahman. The distinction between 
the Para and the Apara Brahman, between the Nirguna and 
the Saguna Brahman, is not a metaphysical distinction in 
Sankara. It is relevant and has significance within the sphere 
of practical realization. In the sphere of Upasana we are at 

1 s.b. iv. 3.10. * 'TTUTcufa v?<rfai-r t 

2 s.b,. iv. 1.3. q £?^'ur 4 iTu: f% 

WHrfrJT: i 

3 S.B.. I. 1.5. ; AiUr.ya. S.B., I I 

4 S.B..1V. 1.12. 1 > Altare Y“- S - B - 1-1- aru^T- 
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liberty to think of Brahman in one way or another in order 
to comprehend its nature and bring it nearer to us. But 
when it is our aim to ascertain truth, which means "knowing” 
a thing as it is, we cannot think of it in alternative ways. 
The determination of the nature of the metaphysical truth 
cannot permit the recognition of alternative lealities, a Brah¬ 
man as the Absolutely Real and an Isvara who "has less of 
reality than Absolute being ”. 1 The distinction between the 
Para and the Apara Brahman has reference to the distinction 
between Jnana and Upasana, or Knowledge and Activity.* If 
Apara Brahman is the Upasya, the object of worship, "the 
best image of the truth”, "the way in which the everlasting 
real appears to our human mind”, our unwillingness to 
recognize and postulate it as the first metaphysical principle 
should not result in the introduction of irrationality into the 
universe and in leaving the mystery of creation "unex¬ 
plained”. 

According to Sankara Para Brahman is the same as the 
Karana or the Buddha Brahman, the same as the Nirguna or 
Nirvisesa Brahman; and the words Brahman and Isvara are 
used to refer to the same reality. This Para Brahman is the 
causal explanation of the woYld in his system, which is at 
once called by him Brahmavada and Brahmakaranavada 
and is.distinguished from other rival systems of thought in 
its insistence on Brahman being the Efficient as well as the 
Material Cause of the universe. Sankara calls his Brahma¬ 
karanavada by another name also, namely, Avisesenesvara- 
karanavada®, where emphasis is laid on Brahman's being the 
sole and unconditional causal principle. The view that Isvara 
and not Brahman, the Saguna and not Nirguna, the Apara 
and not the Para, the Savisesa and not the Nirvisesa Brahman, 
is put forward by Sankara as the causal principle of the uni¬ 
verse has taken so deep a root in the minds of his readers 
that nothing short of an exhaustive, systematic, and synthetic 
appeal to his ipsissima verba will be of any avail in removing 
from our minds this idea. This appeal to his written words 

1 Radhakrishnan: 1*P., VoU II. P.572. 

S Katha. S.B., 1.3,2, I 

3 S.B., U. 2.37. 
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and the spirit in which they were written is rendered all the 
more necessary on account of the weight of authority which 
scholars like Deussen, Dasgupta, Thibaut and Radhakrishnan 
have lent to this view by accepting it as representative of the 
main tendency of Sankara's cosmological speculation. 

Ill 

PARA BRAHMAN OR ATMAN DESCRIBED AS THE 
ROOT CAUSE 

Though from Sankara's statements to the effect that 
Brahman is the cause of universe, the view that the exigen¬ 
cies of thought demand the recognition of a Saguna Brahman, 
of an Isvara who is "different” from Brahman and who is an 
"inferior” principle as Creator, is altogether excluded, yet 
there are explicit assertions of Sankara where Para Brahman 
and it alone is described as the originating cause of the 
universe. "All these beings take their rise from the ether 
only—this sentence clearly indicates the highest Brahman, 
since all Vedanta-texts agree in declaring that all beings 
spring from the highest Brahman .” 1 This Para Brahman is 
said to be the Mulakarana, the Originating Cause. It is the 
Param Karana, the Great Cause . 2 That very Brahman whose 
comprehension is said to lead to the summum bonum is the 
cause of the universe. "On the introductory words, 'he who 
knows Brahman attains the highest', there follows a mantra 
proclaiming that Brahman is true Existence, Intelligence and 
Infinity; after that it is said that from this very Brahman there 
sprang at first the ether and then all other moving and non¬ 
moving things, and that entering into the beings which it 
had emitted. Brahman stays in the recess, inmost of all.”* 
Brahman is described as Akasa in the Upanigad, and this 
Akasa or Ether is said to be the revealer of all names and 
forms . 4 This Akasa is the Para Brahman according to San- 

I s.i., 1 .1.22. f| ?r^m: famr ‘Hsrffor ? «rr smfH Hmfr arm- 
srrtH NHc'rsrer’ *rrrkr» 

$ ibid. 

3 S.B., L 1.15. 

4 Cheod*, VllI 14.1. 
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kara. "The word 'Ether' can denote the highest Brahman 
only, because it is designated as a different thing. The com 
plete revelation of name and form cannot be accomplished 
by anything else except Brahman, according to the text 
which declares Brahman's creative agency, 'Let me enter (into 
those beings)with this living Self and evolve names and forms ' -1 
It is on account of the revelation of names and forms that 
creatorship is the characteristic mark of Brahman.”* The 
Para Brahman alone is the causal principle; and it is only the 
Karana Brahman that can be said to be above the manifold¬ 
ness. the diversity, and the division which affect the Apara 
Brahman* The Karana Brahman is One and Non-dual. "In 
the manifested Brahman we may meet women but not in the 
Karana Brahman, ( which is) the causal principle; for it is one 
and indivisible and knows no second, as is evident from the 
texts, 'Where one sees nothing else' and 'Who shall find 
whom there ?'” 4 The word Brahman is always used by San¬ 
kara to mean Para Brahman, unless otherwise indicated; and 
when Brahman is described as the source of the universe, it 
is this Brahman and not any "inferior” or "phenomenal” rea¬ 
lity that is meant . 5 All the Vedanta texts are at one in using 
the word "Brahman” to mean Brahman which is the cause of 
the world.® The distinction between Brahman and Uvara 
conceived as different metaphysical principles is sanctioned 
neither by his written words nor by the spirit which informs 
his writing. There is only one ultimate principle. It is the 
Self of the universe and of every one of us. It is an interest¬ 
ing problem for the student of Sankara to discover how, in¬ 
spite of definite statements of Sankara to the effect that Para 
Brahman is the cause of universe, the view that Apara and 
not Para, Savise?a and not Nirvisesa Brahman, is the originat- 

1 ibid., VI. 3.2. 

2 S,B. f I* 3*41, 
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ing cause came to be accepted as representing the orthodox 
Vedanta position. We shall take up this question when we 
discuss the relation between Sankara and the Vivarana 
School of Prakasatman. Meanwhile it is necessary to show 
the hollowness of the view that isvara and not Brahman is 
the creative principle by adducing more statements of San¬ 
kara where he speaks of Para Brahman as evolving the uni¬ 
verse and guiding its course as its inner controller. "The 
highest Brahman only is the evolving agent .” 1 "And as the 
worlds and everything else are produced from the highest 

Brahman, so the pranas also.As ether and so 

on are understood to be effects of the highest Brahman, 
so the pranas also are effects of the highest Brahman .” 2 
This statement as to the origin of the prana, etc., from Brah¬ 
man cannot be taken in a secondary sense; for the whole 
point of Sankara's metaphysics is to show that Brahman, be¬ 
ing the only reality, is the cause of everything and that this 
is why by knowing one thing every other thing is known, 
nothing being, in essence, other than that one thing. On 
any other interpretation the promissory utterance about the 
possibility of knowing everything by knowing the One will 
have to be abandoned, according to Sankara, which would 
mean an abandonment of the very truth for which Sankara's 
system stands, namely that Reality is advaitam or non-dual. 
Sankara cannot be expected to introduce surreptitiously an 
"inferior” principle in the form of Isvara, when he has him¬ 
self been battling throughout his works against any and every 
form of dualism and pluralism. 

Deussen's view that, according to oaiikara, Brahman, 
in order to create, requires a plurality of powers, and as 
these stand in contradiction to a nirvisesam Brahman, only 
"a sagunam, savisesam”, not "a nirgunam, nirvisesam” Brah¬ 
man, can be a creator does little justice to Sahkara. The 
whole point of Sankara's view of evolution or creation is that 
it is a process of differentiation in which unity gives rise to 
multiplicity, homogeneity to heterogeneity, indefiniteness to 
definiteness. In Sankara's words, it is a process of the sama- 

1 s. B., II. 4. 20. tpstfsr | 
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nya, the general or universal, setting itself up as the visesa, 
the special or particular . 1 Brahman is the Mahasamanya 
according to Sankara, the Great Universal from which all the 
variety of genera and species and the particulars included 
in them arise and separate and which includes them all . 2 
These are all unified in Brahman and are not different from 
it. As the Mahasamanya, Brahman is the "Root Cause" of 
the universe, whose reality cannot be denied.* This Root or 
Original Cause, the Mulaprakrti which is Sankara s Brahman, 
is nirvisesam, devoid of all specifications and particulariza¬ 
tions, though it is the sourse of all particulars and differentia¬ 
tions. This is why Sankara calls Brahman one "without 
breath and without mind, pure, higher than the high, impe¬ 
rishable ”. 4 "Without breath, without mind, pure” 5 -these accord¬ 
ing to Sankara, are the characterizations of the Buddha 
Brahman, which is to be sharply distinguished from the Saguna 
or the qualified Brahman.® It follows that it is the Suddha, the 
Nirguna, and not the Saguna Brahman, which is the creative 
principle behind the universe. The Buddha or the unquali¬ 
fied Brahman is the Root Cause. The conception of the 
Saguna Brahman, as we have shown, is the conception of the 
Upasya Brahman in Sankara s system. Far from represent¬ 
ing a metaphysical truth which explains the existence of 
names and forms themselves, it is an embodiment of "the 
imperfect figurative ideas which we form of the Godhead 
in order to bring it nearer to our understanding and our 
worship”, and presupposes the evolution of names and form, 
which supply the very basis of these presentation forms. 
This is not only a matter of inference for us, to be arrived at 
with the help of statements made at different places. There 
are explicit statements of ^ahkara to this effect. "Though 
devoid of all specifications, it certainly exists, being known 

1 S. B. II. S. 9. HHTWITfS HcTOHIHI I 
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as the root cause of the universe; for that into which effects 
are absorbed must undoubtedly exist. The whole system of 
effects traced back in the ascending series of subtlety leads 
to the conviction of something as existent (in the last resort) 

.Therefore the cause of the world, the Atman, must 

be known as existing .” 1 Brahman is the essence of the 
entire universe of name and form, and being the essence it is 
the Mulakarana, the Original Cause, Mulaprakrti, the Abori¬ 
ginal Stuff, the Paramakararna, the Great Cause . 2 

When it is said that Brahman is "without prana, without 
mind, and pure”, it is not meant that Brahman on account of 
being immutable is not the cause of the manifested universe. 
This way of characterizing the Nirguna or Nirvisesa Brahman 
is not meant to negative its creativity. It is only a way of 
emphasizing the truth that prana, etc., do not maintain their 
nature eternally and always as Brahman maintains its nature. 
Brahman therefore which is eternal perdurability, cannot be 
said to be "endowed with prana, etc.,” because they are 
partial moments in the Absolute life of Brahman. "If prana, 
etc., existed as such in their own forms before their creation, 
like the Purusa, then the Purusa might be said to be "with 
prana” because of their then existence. But they, the prana 
and the rest, do not, like the purusa, exist in their own forms 
before their creation. So the highest Purusa is without prana, 
etc., just as Devadatta is said to be without a son before one 
is bron to him.”® According to Sankara, the mind and all the 
sensory organs and their objects are born of this Unqualified 
Brahman, which is without prana, without mind, and pure . 4 
In the Brhadaranyakopanisada "this very being who is to be 
known from the Upanisads and who has been described as 
'Not this, Not this’, who projects eight beings and withdraws 

them into the heart.who transcends the being identi 

fied with the universe with his three states....body, heart 

and sutra, has been described both directly and as the 

1 Katha S. B., II. 3. 12, a«IfSf<T SpTcft .. 

2 S. B.. II. 2. 9; II. 3. 14. 

3 Mund. S. B., II. 1. 2. 

4 Ibid.. II. 1. 3, 
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material cause of the universe in the words 'Knowledge, 
Bliss', etc .” 1 

Brahman is called the Ak sara, the Immutable, by Sankara, 
and from this Immutable the whole creation is said to take its 
rise, "just as the spider without requiring any other cause 
itself creates, that is, sends out threads not distinct from 
its own body and again absorbs them itself" 2 . At another 
place this Immutable Aksara is said to be the very essence of 
the universe, its immortal source, from which it proceeds and 
into which it is absorbed 3 . In view of such statements it is 
difficult to believe that Sahkara would have approved of Pro¬ 
fessor Radhakrishnan's line of argument explaining and justi¬ 
fying the ''recognition of a Saguna Brahman or changing 
Brahman, an Isvara” as necessary to account for "the world 
of becoming”, because Brahman, which is Immutable, cannot 
qive rise to change. 

The words Atman, Paramatman, and Brahman are used 
in the same sense by Sahkara. Atman is the same as Para¬ 
matman. It is Brahman itself*. Paramatman and Brahman 
are the same as Ananda 5 . The same metaphysical reality 
which is declared to be the supreme source and the First 
and Final Cause of the universe is indifferently named Brah¬ 
man, Atman, and Paramatman. It is said to be the Atman of 
the entire universe precisely because it is its originating 
cause.* The creation of the entire system of effects cannot 
possibly belong to any Self other than the highest Self 7 . 
"Everything springs from the Atman, is dissolved in it, and 
remains imbued with it during continuance, for it cannot be 
perceived apart from the Atman .” 8 Atman is the Self-comm- 

1 Brhad. S. B., IV. 1. I. Zf; szrq-foce; 3 ^ raTI _ 
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unicating life according to Sankara 1 2 . There are not two 
views traceable in Sankara regarding the creative aspect 
of Supreme^ Reality which is sometimes called Brahman, 
sometimes Atman and at other times Paramatman. "As 
the creator is described in any ore Vedanta passage as 
all-knowing, the Lord of all, without a second, so he is repre¬ 
sented in all other Vedanta passages also. Brahman is, for 
instance, described as 'Truth, Knowledge, and Infinity.'*” 
Here the word "Knowledge” and so likewise 1 the statement 
made later on that "Brahman desired” intimate that Brahman 
is of the nature of intelligence. Further, the text declares that 
the cause of the world is the Lord by representing it as not 
dependent on anything else. It further applies to the cause 
of the world the term "Atman”, and represents it as abiding 
within the series of sh-aths beginning with the gross body, 
whereby it affirms it to be the internal self within all beings. 
Again, in the passage "May I be many, may I grow forth” — 
it tells how the Self becomes many, and thereby declares that 
the creator is non-different from the created effects. The 
same characteristics which in the above passages are predi¬ 
cated of Brahman, viewed as the Cause of the world, we find 
to be predicated of it in other passages also.® 

IV 

PARA BRAHMAN DESCRIBED AS PARAM 
ISVARA 

Just as Brahman, Atman, and Paramatman are declared 
to be the originating cause of the world and its inner essence 
by virtue of this causality, similarly isvara also is invariably 

described as the source and the end of the whole creation. 
The word "Isvara” is used in Sankara to indicate the same 
Absolute Reality as is signified by the words Brahman, 
Atman and Paramatman, and not any other entity which is 
"different” from them or on a lower level, or which is a medi¬ 
ating principle between Brahman and The world, or which'is, 

1 S. B., 1. 4. 26, ancH?: spR?# 55PTf?T I 
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in any sense, illusory or phenomenal or possesses a deficient 
or borrowed reality. All these views are at variance with the 
teaching of Sankara, who openly declares that "in any at¬ 
tempt to ascertain the true meaning of the Vedanta texts we 
meet with no intelligent reality except the omniscient Isvara, 
whose essence is eternal freedom ”. 1 He is described in the 
following Upanisadic tex s: "There is no other seer but He, 
there is no other perceiver but He, there is no other knower 
but He” 2 ; There is nothing that sees, hears, perceives, knows 
but it” 3 ; "Thou art that” 4 ; "I am Brahman” 5 . It is the highest 
reality. It is eternally existent and eternally perfect . 6 From 
Sankara's statement that "there is no permanence anywhere 
apart from the highest Brahman” 7 , and Isvara is eternally 
real, it would naturally follow that Isvara and Brahman are 
one and the same. But even the bare possibility of doubt is 
excluded when we find him attributing the work of creation 
and of the revelation of name and form, in one and the same 
passage, indifferently to Para Brahman and to Paramesvara. 
"For the text says at first 'that divinity, etc., and then goes on 
in the first person, 'let me evolve', which implies the state¬ 
ment that Para Brahman only is the evolving agent. 

That the highest Lord (Paramesvara) alone evolves the names 
and forms is a principle acknowledged by all the Upanisads. 
The evolution of names and forms, therefore, is exclusively 
the work of the highest Lord, who is also the author of the 
tripartite arrangements .” 8 It is no account of oneness of 
Isvara and Brahman that the realization of Isvara as our very 
Atman is insisted upon by Sankara for the attainment of the 
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summum bonum. For Sankara the choice is not between 
"the realization of Brahman” or "the realization of Isvara”. It 
is a choice between two different ways in which Brahman 
and Isvara, which are one and the same, are to be realized— 
whether the realization of Brahman and Isvara as our very 
"Atman”, our very "Self’', will ensure the attainment of 
human perfection, or the realization of them as something 
other than our Self, as our controller or governor. For San¬ 
kara the possibility of liberation is bound up with the first 
alternative. Accordingly he says that "the great Lord is to 
be realized as our very Self ”. 1 To the question whelher the 
Paramatman is to be realized as one with us or as other than 
our Self his uniform answer is: "as our very Self ”. 8 The 
particle "tat” in the sacred formula of the Vedamin, namely 
"tattvamasi” signifies, according to Sankara, "the thinking 
Brahman which is the cause of the origin, etc., of the world, 
and which is known from passages like the following: "Brah¬ 
man, which is Knowledge and Bliss” 3 ; "Brahman is unseen 
but seeing, unknown but knowing” 4 ; "not produced, not 
subject to old age, not subject_to death, not coarse, not fine, 
not short, not long ”. 5 Param Atman, Parana Brahman, Param 
Isvara are words which are used by Sankara invariably to 
designate one and the same entity which is the highest value 
and the highest reality and, in the latter capacity, the highest 
Self and the source of the universe also.® jAs Brahman 
and Moksa are said to be eternally perfect, so Isvara also is 
described as Nityasiddha . 7 This eternally real and eternally 
perfect Isvara is the subject-matter of Paravidya, and the rea¬ 
lization of it results in the attainment of summum bonum. In 
Sankara's system"the Indestructible is declared to be the sub¬ 
ject ol Paravidya. If we were to assume that the Indestructible 
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distinguished by invisibility and like qualities is something 
different from the highest isvara, the knowledge referring to 
it would not be Paravidya. The distinction of Para and 
Apara Vidya is made on account of the diversity of their 
results, the former leading to absolute good, the latter to 
merely worldly exaltation .” 1 

Deussen’s view that Isvara and ihe treatment of creation 
belong to Aparavidya is hardly consistent with the position 
of Sankara, who takes special care to do way with all such 
views as seek to establish two or more metaphysical realities. 
There are no "fluctuations” between the empirical and the 
metaphysical standpoint in the sphere of cosmology as Deu- 
ssen supposes to be the case. The root of the whole difficulty 
is that Deussen starts withihe presumption that "the metaphy¬ 
sics of the Vedanta has two forms”, an esoteric and an exote¬ 
ric, and that these two forms are present and run parallel in 
all the provinces of the Vedanta teaching. But the truth is 
that Sankara adopts only one standpoint, namely that of value, 
and it is from this standpoint that he explains the fact of 
creation and the meaning of the creative process. Deussen 
misses the truth that the distinction between the Aparavidya 
and the Paravidya is an axiological distinction in Sankara, the 
former dealing with the relative good (. abhyudaya ) and the 
latter with the absolute good ( nihsreyasa ); the Aparavidya 
treats of creation as a fact, the paravidya seeks to determine 
the meaning of this fact. It is only when we give up the 
standpoint of value which is central to Sankara's metaphysics 
that we are led to imagine that his teaching of the metaphy¬ 
sical identity of Brahman and the world "cannot be brought 
into harmony with the ample and realistic treatment which 
he himself bestowed on it”.® The fluctuations between the 
empirical and the metaphysical standpoint in the sphere of 
Cosmology of which Deussen speaks, the false connections 
in the organism of his system which he discovers, and San- 
kara's alleged failure to bring together the exoteric doctrines 
into a whole of exoteric metaphysics, which he considers 
essential, are all connected with the failure to realise that 
Sahkara's metaphysics is a metaphysics of value. 


1 S.B. I. 2. 22. 
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The words Brahman and isvara indicate one and the 
same metaphysical reality, and accordingly Brahman and 
Isvara are indifferently described as the cause and the source 
of the origin, subsistence and dissolution of the universe. 

That omniscent and omnipotent cause from which proceed 
the origin, subsistence and dissolution of this world is Brah- 
m an.' n "The origin, etc., of the world possessing the characte¬ 
ristics stated above cannot possibly proceed from anything 
else except the Isvara possessing the qualities noted above.”* 
The real nature of Brahman or Isvara is above all particula¬ 
rizations because Brahman is advaitam, non-dual, and there 
is nothing other than it. "The real form of Isvara is devoid of 
all particularizations and specifications.” 3 To the objection that 
the absolute unity and non-duality of the Self or Brahman 
does not leave any room for the ascription of creative activity 
to it Sankara's unequivocal answer is that the fundamental 
tenet which he has outlined in 1. 1.2, namely that the crea¬ 
tion, subsistence and reabsorption of the world proceed from 
an omniscient, omnipotent Lord, is not contradicted here. 
"That tenet is maintained and we do not teach anything 
contrary to it.”* 

Brahman is described by Sankara as the reality "from 
which are bom all Ihe living things from Brahma to a worm, 
by which, being born, these living things are sustained, into 
which these beings enter at the time of their destruction and 
with which they become one, from which these things do not 
swerve either at birth or death or during their existence”. 
This is the description of Brahman, and we are asked to realize 
this Brahman with a view to attaining immortality. 6 "Passages 
like 'He wished, may I be many, may I grow forth’show in the 
first place that the Atman is the agent in the independent 
activity which is preceded by its reflection; and in the second 
place that it is the material cause also, since the words 'may 
I be many’ intimate that the reflective desire of multiplying 

i s. B„I. 1. 2; I. 1. 5; I. I. II; I. 1. 20. 
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itself has the inner Atman for its object.” 1 The scripture, by 
saying that "the Self made itself”, intends to bring out the 
agency as well as the objectivity of the Self* 

It must be remembered that it is a concession to the 
ordinary modes of speech that Brahman is spoken of as the 
material as well as the efficient cause of the world. In Brah¬ 
man itself there is no such distinction. The distinction is 
relevant to human ways of speaking the truth, and language 
always falls short of Brahman. Sankara's dissatisfaction with 
the thinkers who view God as the efficient cause only is due 
to the fact that these introduce into the nature of God a 
dualism, and therefore an imperfection, which, on their own 
assumption, is quite foreign to his nature. All of them profess 
to be Advaitavadins but they are not able to remain consis¬ 
tent with the Advaita creed. It is only a radical revision of 
the tables of stone on which their tenets are engraved that 
can bring about the much needed harmony between their 
silent assumption and their explicit faith, want of which is the 
bane of their systems. 


V 

THE UNITY OF THE ONTOLOGICAL AND 

THE COSMOLOGICAL PRINCIPLE 

"The Atman is the 'operative' cause because there is no 
other ruling principle, and the 'material' cause because there 
is no other substance from which the world could originate.”* 
In Sankara's works we do not even find a trace of the distinc¬ 
tion between the Nirguna and the Mayasabala Brahman of 
which Prakasatman and the modern interpreters make so 
much. The very problem for which the later Vedanta had to 
create a metaphysical principle in the form of a Mayavisista 
Brahman is non-existent in Sankara. Brahman is always 
declared to be the origin and the source of the universe, 
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and the word Isvara is uniformly used as synonymous with 
Brahman. This Brahman or Isvara is the principle in the 
realization of which consists the summum bonum of life. 
Sankara has summarized his discussions, extending over 
several pages in certain places, in his Commentary on the 
Brahma Sutra, and these summaries unmistakably point to 
Brahman as the First Cause and as the highest end of human 
life. Sankara sums up his long discussion carried on in the 
commentary on the first four Sutras in the following words: 
"So far it has been declared that the Vedanta passages whose 
purport is to intimate to us the truth of Brahman being the 
Atman of every one of us, refer exclusively to Brahman with¬ 
out any reference to action. And it has been further shown 
that Brahman is the omniscient, omnipotent cause of the 
origin, subsistence and dissolution of the world.” 1 A little 
further on we find him re-emphasising the same point. "All 
the Vedanta texts uniformly teach that the cause of the 

world is the intelligent Brahman.They declare the 

Atman to be the cause.The all-knowing Brahman is 

therefore to be viewed as the cause of the world, on account 
of the uniformity of view of the Vedanta texts.” 2 In the beg¬ 
inning of the Second Pada of the First Adhyaya Sankara 
summarizes the contents of his comments on the sutras of 
the first pada in the following words: "In the First Pada Brah¬ 
man has been shown to be the cause of the origin, subsis¬ 
tence and reabsorption of the entire world, comprising the 
ether and the other elements. Of this Brahman, which is the 
cause of the entire world, certain characteristics have (impli¬ 
citly) been declared—all-pervadingness, eternity,omniscence, 
its being the Self of all, and so on.” A little further on, summ¬ 
arizing his discussions, he says again the same thing: "After 
having set forth inquiry into Brahman as the main topic, we 
have first defined Brahman as that from which the origin, 
etc. We have, thereupon, refuted the objection that this 
definition holds good of the Pradhana also by showing 
that there is no scriptural authority for this. 8 We have shown 
in detail that the common purport of all the Vedanta texts is 

1 S. B„ 1.1. 5. 
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to set forth the doctrine that Brahman, and not Pradhana. is 
the cause of the world.” 1 The whole of the First Adhyaya 
is summarized at the end, and the discussion is shown to 
have developed the view thet Brahman is the First or Origi¬ 
nating Cause, and, as such, the very Self of every one of us, 
and it is the one aim of all the Vedanta texts to establish the 
selfhood of Brahman.® "It has been shown in the First 
Adhyaya that the omniscient Isvara is the cause of the origin 
of this world in the same way as clay is the material cause of 
jars and gold of golden ornaments; that by his controlling 
the created world, he is the cause of the subsistence of the 
world, just as the magician is the cause of the subsistence 
of the magical display; and that lastly he is the cause of this 
emitted world being finally reabsorbed into his essence, just 
as the four classes of creatures are reabsorbed into the earth. 
It has been further proved that Isvara is the Self of every 
one of us.” 3 There is no alternative left to us except recog¬ 
nizing that there is only one ultimate Reality in Sankara. We 
may call it Brahman, Atman or Isvara. It is the source of the 
entire multiplicity of the universe, and its destiny also. In 
the realization of this Brahman as our very Self lies the 
perfection of human achievement, and with it the cessation 
of transmigratory existence and its attendent evils and 
imperfections. 

VI 

THE THEORY OF MAYlSABALA BRAHMAN 

The theory that it is the Mayasabala Brahman and not 
the iuddha which is the creative principle behind the unive¬ 
rse, with its richness and variety is as old as Prakasatman 
( 1200 A. D.) and has been revived in modern times with 
much force of argument and added strength of conviction. 

It was Prakasatman who, for the first time in the history of the 
Advaita Vedanta, impressed upon us the necessity of recog¬ 
nizing a Mayavisista Brahman in order to explain the becom* 
ing of the universe on the ground that the Suddha Brahman, 
by its nature, was not an efficient metaphysical principle. 

1 s. B., I. 4. l. 

2 S. B,. I. 1. 1. 

3 S: B.. II. I- I. 
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With the recognition of the distinction between the Suddha 
and the Mayaviiista Brahman, he also distinguished between 
the "tatastha” and the "svarupa” laksana of Brahman, and 
creatorship was declared to be the tatastha laksana of Brah¬ 
man. According to Prakasatman the world of becoming can¬ 
not be due to Brahman, which is the object of the inquiry 
undertaken by the Brahma Sutra. Creation presupposes a 
multiplicity of powers adapted to a variety of actions and 
the power to generate it is foreign to and inconsistent with 
the nature of the Visuddha Brahman. The creative power is 
thus merely upalaksana of Brahman. It is not its essential 
nature but merely an accidental feature of it. 1 Deussen 
repeated the same thing about seven hundred years after Pra¬ 
kasatman, when he wrote that, in order to create, Brahman 
requires a plurality of powers, but as these stand in contra¬ 
diction to a Nirvisesa Brahman, only a Saguna, Savisesam,not 
a Nirgunam, Nirvisesam Brahman can be creator. Prakasat- 
man's logic leads him to recognize another principle which, 
in conjunction with Brahman, would be able to produce the 
world of name and form with its multiplicity of agents and 
enjoyers and objects of enjoyment. This second principle is 
that of Maya. Brahman qualified by Maya is the causal 
explanation of the universe 2 Vidyaranya,one of the most not¬ 
able representatives of the Vivarana school of Sankara Ved¬ 
anta, in commenting upon Prakasatman's Pancapadikaviva- 
rana, distinguishes between the Suddha and the Karana 
Brahman, and attributes the work of creation to the latter. 
Though, according to him, the Suddha Brahman cannot be 
said to have anything to do with creation and the creative 
process, the Mayavisista Brahman is vitally connected with 
it and alone deserves to be viewed as the explanatory princi¬ 
ple. The Second Sutra is a definition, not of the Suddha,but of 
the Karana Brahman* Vidyaranya's reasons for the inability 

1 Ponoapodika Vivarana, P. 205, ^ SRSTS^T- 
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of Brahman to explain the origin of the universe are the same 
as those given by Prakasatman. He also feels the necessity 
of recognizing another principle in addition to Brahman 
which in cooperation with it would be able to produce the 
universe and sustain it. The conception of Mayavisista Brah¬ 
man is the conception of such a principle, which combines 
within itself both being and becoming. Brahman is change¬ 
less. In order to explain change, either it must be joined to 
a principle of change or the principle of change must be 
added to it. Maya is this principle of creativity. Both Brah¬ 
man and Maya should be brought together, and as the result 
of this arithmetical process we get a Mayavisista Brahman 
other than the Suddha Brahman, who is invested with creative 
power and the force of conservation. 1 


VII 

PADMAPADA AND THE VALUE DISTINCTION 
BETWEEN UPA AND VISE5A LAKSANA 


Padmapada distinguishes between the "upa laksana” 
and the "visesa laksana” of Brahman. "That from which the 
origin, etc.” is the upa laksana of Brahman, according to 
Padmapada, and not the visesa laksana, because it does not 
tell us that about Brahman knowing and realizing which we 
can attain the highest beatitude. It only tells us that we must 
acknowledge an All-sustaining Reality which is the origin of 
the universe and in which the universe rests. It does not tell 
us what the essence of this reality is. The realization of the 
summum bonum of life is not to be attained by simply recog¬ 
nizing that Brahman is the "general cause” of the universe. 
This knowledge has no special fruit attached to it. One must 
realize that Brahman is the Self of every one, and that this 
Brahman is "all-knowing, all powerful and supreme bliss”. 
Realization of this "svarupa” of Brahman brings about the 


l 


ibid., p. 684, 
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emancipation of the soul. 1 The Second Sutra gives us a 
characteristic which no doubt belongs to Brahman, but it does 
not take us to the very heart of Brahman. It does not tell us 
what its essence is, because merely by realizing this we cannot 
become what Brahman itself is. For Padmapada the causal 
argument which the Second Sutra sums up can only point to 
the indispensability of Brahman to a rational explanation of 
the universe. It points to the necessity of acknowledging an 
absolute reality which is the source of the universe and in 
which the universe is grounded. But more than this it does 
not claim to tell us. In the words of Padmapada, the Second 
Sutra gives us an idea of Brahman as the "general cause” 
only. 4 The Upanisadic text "that from which these beings 
are born, that by which, when born, they live, that into which 
they enter at their death”, embodies the necessity of acknow¬ 
ledging this absolute cause. But it does not contain the final 
conclusion of the Upanisad regarding the nature of this 
cause. The text, by affirming the reality of this cause, only 
urges inquiry into its true essence. It asks us to "to try to 
know that”.* Sankara makes it clear that this text is not the 
last word about the true nature of Brahman. "The proposi¬ 
tion which finally determines the sense of the above passage 
runs as follows: 'From bliss these beings are born; by bliss, 
when born, they live; into bliss they enter at their death'.” 4 
It is this which gives us an insight into the true essence of 
Brahman, and consequently this is the visesa lak^ana of 
Brahman. As the view which regards Brahman as the gene¬ 
ral cause merely is not conducive to the true realization of 
Brahman, being only a half-truth about its nature, Padmapada 
speaks of it as the view about "the indifferent causal princi¬ 
ple of the universe,” 5 a view in which there is no trace of the 
intrinsic values of consiousness and bliss which in their indi¬ 
visible unity constitute Brahman. 6 Creatorship, therefore, is 

1 Pancapadika; P. 89. g- 5TST ST^TT^R SR^qT- 

2 ibid.. P. 93. i 
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the upa laksana of Brahman, and does not point to anything 
"special” about it. 1 

In order to get a complete insight into the true nature of 
Brahman, Padmapada asks us to read Sankara's comments on 
the Second and the Fourth Sutras together. The Second 
Sutra purports to establish the nature of Brahman as the high¬ 
est reality. But as this reality is one with and inseparable 
from the highest value, to view the real in abstraction from 
all value would be to take an existential view of it and reduce 
it to the status of a mere existent. As the Second Sutra is 
content to view Brahman as the absolute reality only, accord¬ 
ing to Padmapada, taken by itself it gives us only an existen¬ 
tial account of Brahman and thus embodies merely its upa 
laksau^. But to be content with the existential view of reality 
is to be content with a onesided, incomplete and therefore 
erroneous view of it. The existential view should therefore be 
brought in harmony with the valuational veiw. The creative 
-nature of Brahman should be read as part and parcel of its 
value character. The creative Monism of Sankara would 
then be indentical with his Monism of the Good. In his com¬ 
mentary on the Fourth Sutra Sankara has mainly shown that 
Brahman is the highest value and is the Self of every one of 
us; and true to the standpoint of value, which he adopts in 
full agreement with his master Sankara, Padmapada insists 
upon the ontological problem being conceived as part and 
parcel of the general axiological problem His repeated asser¬ 
tion that in order to have real knowledge of Brahman after 
we are convinced that it is the general cause of everything, 
we must read together the texts, 'that from which all these 
beings are born', and 'thou art that' is an invitation to shift 
the centre of gravity of philosophical thought from mere 
being to value. He finds it intolerable to permit the Second 
and the Fourth Sutras and Sahkara's comments thereon to 
stand in isolation from each other, because, accordiding to 
him, reality and value are ultimately one and inseparable, 

1 ibid., p. si srm i p. 76. 
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and he finds reality, which the second sutra undertakes to 
discuss, intolerable without raising it to the sphere of value, 
and deems it equally difficult to think of value, which is the 
content of the Fourth Sutra, without implying some form of 
being. 1 

Padmapada imagines an objection to the effect that all 
that was to be said about the nature of Brahman and all the 
texts which served to elucidate it have already been mention¬ 
ed by Sankara in his commentary on the Second Sutra and 
there is little justification for further quotations in order 
to throw more light on Brahman's nature under the Fourth 
Sutra* In answer to this supposed objection, Padmapada 
points out that in his commentary or the Second Sutra, 
Sankara has brought out only one aspect of Brahman’s 
nature, namely its nature as the Absolute Reality. Brahman's 
nature as the most supreme Value also possesses much 
greater significance for a philosophy like that of iahkara, 
the driving force of which is not merely ontological but 
rather axiological, and which is committed to the thesis that 
all problems of metaphysics ultimately resolve into questions 
of value. The Second Sutra does not deal with Brahman as 
the Supreme Good and consequently is limited to the exposi¬ 
tion of an aspect of reality which, taken by itself, cannot lead 
us to the very heart of it and the realization of which cannot 
ensure that eternal beatitude which is Brahman itself. Such 
a Brahman is a "tatastha Brahman” for Padmapada, and the 
texts quoted by Sankara in his commentary on the Sutra 
"Janmadyasya Yatah” are illustrative of this "tatastha Brah¬ 
man”. 3 The commentary on the Fourth Sutra is especially 
devoted to the exposition of the truth that Brahman is the 
most supreme value and also the Self of everyone and that in 
the realization of this consists the perfection of life. To bring 
out this aspect of Brahman is to bring out the value side o. 
reality, that aspect which really matters for metaphysics. The 
commentary on the Fourth Sutra is not content to view Brah- 

1 ibid., p. 93, gjfsrcnfa ^ 
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man as the "indifferent causal principle”, but endeavours to 
establish it as constituting the very essence of human life, 
being Infinite Reality, Infinite Consciousness and Infinite 
Bliss. The texts quoted under this sutra are illustrative of the 
Selfhood of Brahman and the oneness of the individual with 
the universal Self, the latter being represented as the embodi¬ 
ment in one indivisible Absolute Experience of the values of 
Sat, Cit, and Ananda. The comments on this sutra give what 
Padmapada' calls the visesa laksana of Brahman and what, 
in the history of later Vedanta, came to be known as the 
svarupa laksana of Brahman. 1 

The distinction between upa laksana and visesa laksana 
thus turns out to be a value distinction in the philosophy of 
Padmapada. It may be said to be a distinction bet¬ 
ween the "existential” definition of Brahman and the "axiolo¬ 
gical” definition of it. The upa laksana may be said to be 
the "existential” definition of Brahman, because it merely 
points to the bare existence of Brahman as a substance; it is 
upa laksana, because it merely takes us near Brahman but does 
not let us in. Knowledge of the bare existence of Brahman 
as substance is not knowledge of the essence of Brahman. 
Knowledge of the essence or value which is indistinguish¬ 
able from Brahman the real would be knowledge of the visesa 
laksana of Brahman. The visesa laksana may thus be said to 
be the "axiological” definition of Brahman. Brahman is the 
essence of the universe, and unless we view Brahman as 
such our characterization of it as "that from which the origin, 
etc., of this universe” will be devoid of the very truth which 
Brahman in itself is. 2 

INSPIRATION FROM & ANKARA, THE MASTER 

Padampada, in indicating the distinction between the 
upa laksana and the visesa laksana of Brahman, has drawn 
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his inspiration from his master Sankara, in whose writings 
the distinction is perfectly clear, though the technical terms 
"upa laksana” and "visesa laksana” are not to be met with 
there. Sankara supplied the material and Padmapada gave 
an official "iorm” to it. The instrumental or mediating func¬ 
tion of the spatio-temporal universe is the larger idealistic 
truth which Sankara always emphasized and endeavoured to 
make clear. The truth of the creative process is constituted 
by the values of which the process itself is a revelation. 
Sankara would whole-heartedly approve of Padmapada 's 
statement thaL no trace of the essence of Brahmanhood is 
discoverable in the bare assertion" that everything has sprung 
from Brahman". This is an assertion about ihe mere "that”, 
and says nothing about the "what”. To give the "what” 
would be to give the essence. The essence would be the 
visesa laksana. The second Sutra tells us about the "that”, 
and Sankara in his commentary merely throws out a hint ab¬ 
out the "what” leaving the full exposition of the nature of 
the "what” for his commentary on the Fourth Sutra. The pro¬ 
cess of creation, as understood and treated by Sankara, points 
to Brahman, but is not the essence of Brahman. It is existence 
and presupposes essence. What the nature of essence is 
has to be ascertained, and emancipation is connected only 
with the realization of the essence. Among several state¬ 
ments of Sankara from which Padmapada may be said to have 
derived his distinction between the upa laksana and the 
visesa laksana of Brahman, the following may be given as an 
instance : "While the cognition of the oneness of Brahman is 
a means to final release, there is nothing to show that any 
independent fruit is connected with the view that Brahman, 
by undergoing a modification, passes over into the form of 
this world. The Scripture expressly declares that fruit atta¬ 
ches only to the knowledge that the Immutable Brahman is 

the Self of everyone.Hence whatever is stated as having 

no special’fruit of its own, as for instance the passages about 
Brahman modifying itself into the form of this world, is to be 
understood as but a means for the comprehension of Brah¬ 
man, Whatever has no result of its own, but is mentioned in 
connection with something which has such a result, is sub- 
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ordinate to the latter. 1 This statement when read in conjunc¬ 
tion with Sankara's assertion in the concluding portion of his 
commentary on the Second Sutra that the "what” of the "that” 
from which the origin, etc., of the world takes place, is consti¬ 
tuted by Ananda leaves no room for doubting that the dis¬ 
tinction between the "substantial” and "essential” definitions 
of Brahman as drawn by Padmapada was clearly present to 
Sankara's mind. The statement that "from Bliss these beings 
are born; by Bliss, when born, they live; into Bliss they enter 
at their death” is one which "finally determines the sense” 
of the passage which has been summed up in the sutra 
"Janmadyasya Yatah”. This utterance is the" nirnayavakyam” 
according to Sankara, which Padmapada, using more tec¬ 
hnical language, calls the visesa laksana of Brahman. 

I 4 J 

Padmapada is careful to point out that Saiik<u.i , s com¬ 
mentary on the Second Sutra does not omit the mention the 
visesa laksana, or as the later Vedantins called it, the svarupa 
laksana, of Brahman. It also gives the svarupa laksana, the 
essential nature, of Brahman, which is all-knowing, all-power¬ 
ful, and perfect bliss, by supplying the desired attributes 
which qualify the "tat”, that Brahman "from which the origin, 
etc., of this universe” and which the sutra itself omits to men¬ 
tion* Padmapada says that but for this addition, which was 
sorely needed in the interest of clarification and comprehen¬ 
sion of the essential nature of Brahman, the sense of the sutra 
would be incomplete. This addition serves to give the essen¬ 
tial nature of Brahman also, that is, its svarupa laksana* 
Sankara, true to his Monism of the Good, carefully points 
out in his commentary referred to above that Brahman is not 
only the most real but also the highest value, andbymention- 
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ing both together intends to convey his conviction that a 
complete comprehension of Brahman's nature is not possible 
by taking into account only the one or the other of the two 
laksanas. Sankara, no doubt, emphasises the visesa laksana, 
but that is because he believes that value or essence explains 
existence or being, and "being” itself is a form of value. But 
Sankara never holds that the upa laksana gives an "acciden¬ 
tal” definition of Brahman, as some of the later Vedantins 
believed and many of the modern interpieters of Sankara 
believe even now. Padmapada. true to the master and his 
value standpoint, believes that value and reality are one and 
cannot be abstracted from each other; and affirms that San¬ 
kara's comments on the Second Sutra, while professing to 
give upa laksana of Brahman, do not 1 ail to mention its 
visesa laksana also and without this latter the sense of the 
sutra would remain incomplete. As reality and value always 
go together, so should the upa laksana and the visesa laksana. 
Neither is negligible, though both are not equally significant. 
It is the visesa laksana which gives meaning and justification 
to the upa laksana. Brahman as creativity is the same as 
Brahman the Supreme Value, the Unbounded Bliss. "The 
word Brahman”, says Padmapada, "is not properly used 
when intended to signify the Supreme Cause of the Universe 
which is devoid of Bliss.” 1 The word Brahman signifies, 
according to Padmapada,the Infinite and Unbounded Source 
of the Universe, and in this he is in entire agreement with 
Sankara. 2 But this Brahman is identified by both Sankara 
and Padmapada with Bliss. Both of them, like Plato, imerpret 
the world by the Idea of the Good "From Bliss alone” these 
beings are born. 4 The word "hi” in the above passage, which 
is quoted by Sankara as giving the "final conclusion” (nirny- 
avakyama) brings out, says Padmapada, the unity of the 
axiological and the cosmological principle i.e. of value and 
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creativity. Brahman is the Supreme Value and also the 
Supreme Creative Principle. 


IX 

PRAKASATMAN'S DISTINCTION BETWEFN TATASTHA ’ 
AND SVARUPA LAKSANA : THE DISSOCIATOIN 
OF VALUE AND REALITY 

When we pass on to Prakasatman we find that the cen¬ 
turies which divide him from Sankara and Padmapada have 
brought about an extraodinary change - in the philosophical 
perspective of the school founded by the master. The crea¬ 
tive period in the history of the Advaita Vedanta seems to 
have come to an end, and the system gives signs of advanc¬ 
ing age with its failing sight, its weakened limbs, and its 
vanishing cohesive power. There is differentiation, but want 
of integration makes itself felt. Complexity appears to have 
crept in, but the power of cohesion has fled away. Thinkers 
are able to see things at a distance, but things which are 
near them are blurred and dim They profess to follow the 
master and to continue the tradition creatively; they think 
they have seized the tradition and are living themselves into 
it. But they are able neither to follow it whole-heartedly nor 
to develop it. Professing to develop it while remaining faith¬ 
ful to it, they not only arrest it but give it a set-back. The 
system, instead of moving forward, either moves backward 
or stagnates. In certain vital respects, instead of progression 
we have retrogression; and as the tide of evolution proceeds 
we meet with the tape-worm in its inglorious ease, instead of 
the lark at heaven s gate. 

Prakasatman appears before us as one who wishes to 
remain faithful to Padmapada s axiom of the inseparability 
of value and reality, but in spite of his wish he is not able to 
do so and ends by becoming an existential philosopher. He 
earnestly wishes' to belong to the group of value philosophers 
with Sankara at their head, and tries to be faithful to the view 
that reality and value are one and inseparable, that Brahman 
is the highest reality and the highest value. But his faith in 
this axiom is wavering, and he begins to entertain serious 
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doubts about value being creativity also, with the conseque¬ 
nce that he has to turn attention elsewhere in search of a 
principle which, when joined to value, should be able to turn 
it into a truly creative principle. He begins by laying down 
that Brahman is the highest value, but the way in which he 
develops his philosophy, especially with reference to the 
problem of creation and the creative aspect of reality, 
is virtually an admission that Brahman is mere existence. 
Thus Prakasatman's last word turns out to be a contra¬ 
diction of the first. The problem of creation is the point 
at which Prakasatman s allegiance to Padmapada and 
Sankara ceases, and the history ot the Advaita Vedanta 
begins an entirely new chapter with his famous prono¬ 
uncement that creatorship is the tatastha laksana of 
Brahman, which is so constituted that its very nature 
excludes all possibility of the evolutionary process. In order 
to understand the change introduced by Prakasatman in the 
system of the Vedanta, which brought about the reduction of 
the value-system of Sankara to an existential philosophy, we 
must turn our attention to his distinction between the "tatas¬ 
tha” and the "svarupa” laksana of Brahman. 

Prakasatman distinguishes between the "tatastha” and 
the "svarupa” laksana of Brahman instead of between the 
"upa laksana” and the "visesa laksana”. What Prakasatman 
means by svarupa laksana is exactly what Padmapada under¬ 
stands by visesa laksana, that is, the essential nature of 
Brahman. Padmapada, Prakasatman and Vidyaranya all 
believe that the svarupa laksana of Brahman is Sat, Cit and 
Ananda. All of them agree that Brahman is the highest value 
But while Padmapada further holds that value is also the 
creative principle, Prakasatman and Vidyaranya say that be¬ 
cause Brahman is mere value, it cannot be creativity also. It 
cannot be Brahman's nature to be the creative principle, be¬ 
cause value and dynamism are incompatible. Creativity is 
thus foreign to value. It is, therfore, an accidental aspect of 
Brahman, which is the Supreme Value. It is not grounded 
in Brahman's nature, it is a mere incident in its existence. 
Creativity is thus the tatastha laksana of Brahman. Brahman 
in its real nature is powerless to be a self-communicating 
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principle. But in thus depriving value of creativity, of 
dynamic activity, or, in other words, viewing value as mere 
value and not reality also, Prakasatman reduced value to 
mere existence. By saying that creatorship is the upa lak¬ 
sana of Brahman, Padmapada simply meant that this way of 
thinking only points to the reality of Brahman and the nece¬ 
ssity of acknowledging such a reality. Borrowing the words 
of Prakasatman which he uses in a different context, we may 
say that according to Padmapada the upa laksana affirms 
the '‘bare existence of the Cause” and the visesa laksana 
points out the nature of this Cause, that it is "Truth, Know¬ 
ledge, Bliss, Infinite, Omniscient, and the Self of every one ”. 1 
But to Prakasatman the tatastha laksana implies that creation 
is foreign to Brahman's nature, that is, a matter of indifference 
to it. Padmapada, though he does not use the term "tatastha 
laksana”, speaks of "latastha Brahman” rr "tatasthamevaja- 
gatkaranam”, meaning thereby that the mere knowledge of 
Brahman being the general cause, unaccompanied by the 
realization that it is the supreme Bliss and the Self of every 
one, is not conducive to liberation or summum bonum. It 
seems that Prakasatman was misled by the word "tatastha”, 
which also means "indifferent or unconcerned”, and came to 
regard Brahman as unconcerned with or indifferent about 
the creative process of the world. The tendency to relapse 
into the existential view which was making itself felt in 
Prakasatman, and the difficulties regarding the origin of 
multiplicity and variety, natural to the existential view of 
reality and pressing for solution, may also have hastened 
the conclusion and brought an easy conquest to him. The 
price which Prakasatman had to pay was to utter a mere 
"Nay”—to deny that there was anything common between 
Brahman and the creation; or, if a "yea” was insisted upon, to 
affirm that the relation between Brahman and the world was 
external and almost accidental.- The term "tatastha laksana”, 
had Prakasatman stuck to its root meaning, could very well 

have expressed what Padmapada intended to convey by it. 
It would signify a "laksana” which only takes • one to the 
"bank of the river” but does not place one in the heart of the 

1 Pancapadika Virarana. P. ?19, ^ 
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river; in other words, a laksana which could point to the 
"bare existence” of Brahman, but could not let one "in” or 
"wilhin” Brahman, could not tell what that essence of Brah¬ 
man is the existence of which is assured by the upa laksana. 

Prakasatman's attempt to introduce the conception of 
Mayavisista Brahman in the metaphysics of the Vedanta is 
an innovation. But in iniroducing and insisting upon the 
necessity of an auxiliary metaphysical principle in the form 
of Mayasabala Brahman he has not been faithful either to 
Sankara or to Padmapada, and has considerably weakened 
the position of the Vedanta. As circumstances would have 
it, the axiom of the oneness and inseparability of value and 
reality which was an article of faith with Sankara, a faith as 
much illumined by the light of reason as deepened by the 
warmth of intuition, was lost sight of by Prakasatman, and 
Brahman came to be viewed as value merely, value abstrac¬ 
ted from reality; and metaphysics was called upon to discover 
a principle which, when joined to Brahman, could turn it 
into a really creative principle which could account for the 
actual and the existent. The task which was assigned to this 
new principle was the reconciliation of existence to essence 
by bringing them together. 

According to Sankara, for whom essence was one with 
asistence and Brahman the oneness of the two. such a prin¬ 
ciple was a superfluity. Brahman is the highest value and 
the highest reality, and what is absolutely real should not 
find it difficult to bring forth other realities and existents. 
For Sankara value is creativity also; his Monism of the Good 
is Creative Monism as well. Because Prakasatman was not 
fully alive to the significance of this thought of Sankara he 
was troubled by the question, how a nirgunam, nirvisesam 
Brahman can be the creator, because creation requires a 
plurality of powers and these stand in contradiction to such 
a Brahman. Prakasatman first divests value of reality and 
-then attempts to restore what he has taken away by adding a 
^creative power to it. It is not difficult to see that if it is not 
•the essential nature of -value to be creativity also, the simple 
device of grafting a creative power on value from without 
Cannot turn it into creativity. First Prakasatman says "Value 
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is noL creativity; Brahman is mere value, being pure and per¬ 
fect Bliss”. But then the existence of the universe remains 
unexplained. Value, theft, must be joined to creativity if we 
are to account for the universe. He is thus led to conclude 
that "value plus creativity’‘="the productive source of the 
universe”. There is identity-in-essence between the Saktimat 
and Sakti . 1 If Brahman is the Saktimat and Maya is the Sakti, 
we have to admit that they are identical in essence and it is 
a misuse of thought as well as language to speak of both as 
consti uting, in cooperation with each other, the upadana or 
material cause of the universe 2 Prakasatman begins by discl¬ 
osing his faith that Brahman is the highest value. It is Satyam, 
Jnanam, and Anandam. If he had remained faithful to the 
standpoint of value, he would have seen that the conception 
of cause is but a development of the value of reality. Brah¬ 
man, being sat, is the Mulakarana also. But in arguing that 
Brahman, being perfect and changeless ( nirvikara; suddha), 
cannot be the seat of the multiplicity of powers which crea¬ 
tion implies and presupposes, and we must recognize some 
other "reality” (vastvantara) which should be able to supply 
this want, he abandoned the standpoint of value and paved 
the way for the reduction of the value philosophy of Sankara 
to an existential philosophy. 

Prakasatman and Vidyaranya are at one with Padmapada 
in holding that the Second Sutra, while originally meant to 
point out the tatastha laksana of Brahman, gives the svarupa 
laksana also and these two are not mutually inconsistent.® 
Though from what they have said about the illogicality of 
Brahman being regarded as the creative principle, it would 

1 Gita. S. B., XIV. 27, 5T f^ p5r f^i m > T ^; ZI ^iq- I 

2 Vidyaranya : Vivaranaprameya Sangraha, P. 684, 
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seem difficult to accept the view that the tatastha and svarupa 
laksanas refer to one and the same reality, Prakasatman and 
Vidyaranya try to justify this, for they are not able to give up 
the traditional viewpoint that reality and value are one. But 
as their allegiance to this standpoint is not whole-hearted, 
the way which Padmapada had recourse to, namely, that of 
affirming that value is creativity also, was not open to them. 
The result is that their method of reconciliation bears the 
stamp of artificiality and their logic that of barrenness. The 
tatastha laksana which points to the creative source can, 
according to them, be the laksana of Brahman, whose essence 
is constituted by Sat, Cit and Ananda, in spite of the fact that 
creativity is denied to il as being inconsistent with its nature, 
because even false characteristics can very well play the 
part of a laksana. The essence of a laksana consists not in iis 
being true and representing truth, but in its being connected 
with the thing in an uncommon manner. "That which looks 
like silver is 'pearl'” — in this instance, though the existence 
of the silver is false, is very well contained the upa laksana 
of pearl. Similarly creatorship, though it cannot be ascribed 
to Brahman, can very well point to Brahman and be viewed 
as its upa or tatastha laksana . 1 The abandonment of the 
standpoint of value which began with Prakasatman gave 
birth to a process of thought which revelled in raising false 
philosophical issues and sought satisfaction in discovering 
what, to a discriminating eye, would appear to be artificial 
answeis. The artificiality of the answers is seen to have 
reached its climax in Vidyaranya's attempt to ascertain and 
fix the svarupa laksana of Mayavisista Brahman also. If the 
Suddha and the Mayavisista Brahman are different their ess¬ 
ential nature also must be different. Thus creativity was 
declared by Vidyaranya to be the svarupa laksana of Maya- 
visista Brahman, while it continued to be the tatastha laksana 
of the Suddha Brahman, the svarupa laksana of the latter 
being Sat, Cit and Ananda. The Mayavisiista Brahman came 
to be viewd as the "Real” Material or Constitutive cause, 

l Pancapadika Vivarana, P. 208, ‘inTTarafarSHIcHT ?f?RtfhTetrr 
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and the Buddha Brahman as the 'Figurative' Material cause. 1 
Deussen only carried this teaching to its logical conclusion 
when he said that the metaphysics of the Vedanta has two 
forms, an exoteric and an esoteric and made a zealous effort 
to trace this distinction in all the five provinces of the Veda¬ 
nta teaching, namely its theology, cosmology, psychology, 
doctrine of transmigration, and doctrine of liberation. But in 
Deussen we hear the voice, not of Sankara and Padmapada, 
but of Prakasatman and Vidyaranya. The only thesis to which 
the Advaitism of Sankara and Padmapada is committed is 
that Brahman, the Highest Value, is also the Supreme Crea¬ 
tivity; and this position has found its true representative not 
in Prakasatman but in Sarvjnatmamuni. Long before Praker 
satman, Sarvajnatmamuni had, in his Shiiksepa iariraka, held 
the view that the Buddha or Para Brahman is the source and 
origin of the universe. It is the constitutive stuff of the world 
as well the directive power behind it 2 

X 

THE VIVARA1S1A &VARA AND THE PLATONIC GOD 

The modern interpreters of Sankara do not seem to me 
to be faithful to him when, following Prakasatman, they feel 
the neceessity of recognizing a Mayavisista Brahman or a 
Personal God* who is himself phenomenal, in order to exp¬ 
lain the phenomenal existence of the world. The line of 
argument which leads them to recognize the necessity of 
such an intermediate reality ends in reducing the position of 
the Vedanta to Platonism, which, too, insists upon the need 
of a God, who is the supremely good Soul, who is other than 
the Good and on a lower level of reality than it, who is the 
intermediate link between the eternal and unchanging world 
of Ideas and the world in which birth and death, death and 
birth, succeed one another in a perpetual cycle, and by 
whose agency the participation of the creatures in the Good 

1 Vivaranaprameya Sangraha, P. 643, HWlfafel’sa’SRjIiT: 
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is made passible. In Plato's philosophy God is the "creator” 
or "maker”, the "artisan” or "craftsman”, and is other than 
the Good. God is a Soul; Good is the Supreme "Form”. 
The creator or maker in Platonic philosophy is thought of 
definitely as a "personal God” whose activity produces a 
world like the forms. The position of God in Plato's philoso¬ 
phy is dubious and not fully thought out. The current inter¬ 
pretations of Sankara which follow the Vivarana line suffer 
from the same fault. Both Buinet and Taylor point out that 
if the description of Plato's God in the "Laws” as a perfectly 
good Soul is taken seriously, it will mean that God too is 
only half-real,and belongs on one side to the realm of the 
mutable. Isvara in the philosophy of Sankara has been 
placed in the same perilous position by the modern interpre¬ 
ters of Sahkara, who declare him to be phenomenal and even 
illusory, and to be not above time but subject to time. He is 
said to be different from Brahman and to have less of reality 
than it, and, as creator and destroyer, to belong to the empi¬ 
rical world. As I have said above, it is difficult to reconcile 
such a conception of Isvara with the religious insistence on 
the eternal, immutable, perfectly real and absolutely blissful 
character of Isvara which meets us everywhere in Sahkara. 
We could not meet the difficulty by supposing that Isvara is 
an imaginative symbol of the Absolute Good which is Brah¬ 
man, since the whole thesis which the modern interpreters 
intend to prove is that Isvara is "different from” and "other 
than” Brahman, "has less of reality” than absolute Being, and 
is "the mediating principle” between Brahman and the world, 
sharing the natures of both, the immutability and non-tempo¬ 
rality ol the one and the ceaseless change and becoming of 
the other. Thus Brahman, it is said, is not identical with 
Isvara. But it seems equally impossible to suppose that 
Isvara isfherely a "creature” of Maya. The author of the 
whole creation cannot himself be a creation. The only con¬ 
clusion to which one is led is that the modem interpreters, 
in their anxiety to be faithful to tradition, have not only intro¬ 
duced a dualism into the Vedantic metaphysics by accepting 
two metaphysical principles,the one axiological and the other 
cosmological, but have also created a conflict between the 
Vedantic metaphysics and the Vedantic religion. The way 
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out of this difficulty in which the Vedantic position has been 
landed is not to appeal to different standpoints in the "con¬ 
fusion” of which the-difficulty is said to have its genesis, but 
to return to the standpoint of value and recognize that, Value 
and Reality being one, Value is Creativity also. 

Professor Taylor draws our attention to a similar "un¬ 
solved conflict” between the Platonic metaphysics and the 
Platonic religion, and points out that the adjustment of the 
two became a cardinal problem for Plotinus and his Neo- 
Platonic successor. So far as the problem of relation between 
value and reality is concerned, the last word of the Vedantic 
constructive thought was said not by Prakasatman but by 
Sankara and Padmapada, just as on the same point the last 
word of Greek philosophy was said not by Plato but by Ploti¬ 
nus. In order to understand Sankara and what Sankara stands 
for, we must not stay with Prakasatman but must go back to 
Padmapada. The age of Sankara and Padmapada is the 
golden age of Vedantic philosophy; the age which saw the 
rise of the Prakasatman marks the evening of constructive 
thought in the history of the Advaita Vedanta. In the former 
Philosophy is self-conscious, in the latter it begins to forget 
itself. The stars which twinkle in the sky after the evening 
shades fall are not able to reveal the Truth in iis eternal 
glory as the Sun at midday did. The difficulty of Thibaut 
and- others that, if we follow Sankara's explantion, it is not 
possible to explain why the Sutras should open with the 
definition of that inferior principle from whose cognition 
there can accrue no permanent benefit, is an imaginary diffi¬ 
culty. It has its source in ignorance of the valuational stand¬ 
point adopted by Sankara, for whom Brahman is the highest 
good, which is essentially and intrinsically creative. 

XI 

MEDITATION UPON BRAHMAN AS THE CREATIVE 

SOURCE 

Brahman which is a truly creative reality according 
to Sankara can also be meditated upon as the cause of.tha ’ 
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universe including myself. In this case the individual will 
be performing upasana, implying a difference between the 
upasaka and the upasya, the meditator and the meditable, a 
difference in the creation of which time and space and name 
and form play an important role. But the axiological and 
ontological truth that Brahman is the Atman or the cause 
should be sharply distinguished from the meditation on the 
same Brahman as the Karana or the Karta or the Cause. The 
former is jnana, the latter is a variety of karma. In the first 
Brahman and Self coalesce into one; in the second they stand 
apart as mutually exclusive though also correlated. The 
deficiency that clings to the first is a deficiency of language, 
but the truth that is to be expressed is an absolute truth, 
namely that Brahman is the Atman of everything. It is not 
a deficiency in the realization of the truth, but one in the 
mode of expression of the realized truth. The deficiency that 
clings to the latter is a deficier cy in the realization of the 
truth about Brahman's nature. 

In the Second Sutra, the author and the commentator 
only just begin to give an outline of the realized truth. The 
progressive way in which this truth has ultimately to be rea¬ 
lized is yet to follow. The Saguna Brahman is the embodiment 
of the progressive realization of the truth which the Nirguna 
Brahman stands for. The statement that "Brahman is my At¬ 
man” may very well stand for the axiological truth as well as 
signify a form of meditation or upasana according to the 
attitude of the soul towards Brahman. Sankara points out 
that the statements, " That thou art” 1 and " All this is Self 
alone” 2 in the Chandogya embody absolute realization and 
express the nature of Nirguna Brahman. But the realization 
of the same Brahman "as my Self within the heart, greater 
than the earth, greater than the sky, greater than heaven, 
greater than all these worlds, smaller than an ear of corn, than 
barley, than mustard, than the kernel of the mustard ’seed”* 
is mere upasana, as it rests upon and presupposes a distinc¬ 
tion between the Self and Brahman and is possible only with 

1 Chand., VI. 16. 3, j 

2 ibid., VII. 25. 2, I 

3 ibid.. III. 14. 3. 
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the help of the limiting adjuncts which are treated as other 
than Brahman. It is because Brahman is treated as other 
than the Self and the manifested universe as other than Brah¬ 
man, that it is meditated upon as"having all actions, having 
all desires, having all odours, having all tastes, pervading all 
this, without speech, without confusion and the Self within 
the heart”. The worshipper hopes that he "shall attain it on 
departing from this world”. 1 

Everywhere in Sankara we meet with the distinctions 
between Saguna and Nirguna Brahman, Saguna and Suddha 
Brahman, Jneya and Upasya Brahman, Para and Apara Brah¬ 
man, Nirupadhika and Sopadhika Brahman. But these 
distinctions cannot be said to introduce into his metaphysical 
system any irreconcilable dualism. The Saguna Brahman is 
Brahman conceived as limited by the limiting adjuncts of 
name and form, whose very existence is bound up with 
Brahman as a truly creative reality. It represents a view of 
Brahman taken by the individual for purposes of worship or 
upasana and has reference to Sankara's philosophy of sadh- 
ana. According to Sankara Isvara is the Upasya Brahman, 
Brahman worshipped as the Isvara (Lord), the Antaryamin 
(Inner Controller) who controls and rules the worshipper 
(upasaka, Isitavya). But. according to Sankara, there is possi¬ 
ble a higher state of religious realization wherein the diffe¬ 
rence between the worshipper and the worshipped (upasya 
and upasaka), the ruler and the ruled (Isa and Isitavya), the 
controller and the controlled, vanishes. This is the state 
wherein Brahman is experienced as our inmost self. It is a 
state wherein one has experience of undivided existence 
This feeling of Isvara being the worshipped and the soul 
being the worshipper, of Isvara being the ruler and the soul 
being the ruled, lasts only so long as the complete realization 
ot the oneness of Reality, that there is no difference either 
within ihor without it, does not take place. This is the reason 
why Sankara says that the view that Brahman, the ultimate 
reality which is the Self (Atman) ot every one, is Isvara, the 
ruler, controller, governor, is erroneous (avidyatmaka) and 
will disappear on the dawn of right knowledge. The view 

1 Chand.. III. H. 4. 
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V 

that Brahman is isvara, the controller, or ruler, is erroneous, 
because it rests upon an unreconciled opposition between 
Self and Brahman. The fundamental truth of the Vedanta of 
Sankara, upon which rests the whole system, is the acknow¬ 
ledgement of the identity of the two. The conception of Brah¬ 
man as the controller and the individual as controlled rests 
upon the view that there will always remain an unreconciled 
opposition between tha two. But according to Sankara, this 
view flagrantly contradicts the deliverances of intuition as 
well as reason. This view of the Real as Isvara orlsitr is there¬ 
fore avidyatmaka. 1 




l S»B,, IIw l. 14. 
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8, 43-5, 48, 65, 67-8, 72; the 
highest good, 65, 91 101,103- 
8, 112, 128, 187, 190, 195, 
201; noetic character of the 
knowledge of, 38, 41-3, pre- 
dicdtion of redlity to, 39-41, 
47-50; aheya and anupadeya 
42, 66; one with Brahman, 
45-46; and moksa, 91; as 
akarmasesa, 91; as absolute 
consciousr ess and as rnrupa 
dhih and sarvopadhih, 76, 
77, and duality ot sell and 
not-self, 59 65, 105; as exis- 
tence-fot-itseh 65-70; as ter¬ 
minus ad qu-m of nature, 35 
67, 272-3, 279, 340-3; not a 
factual something, 43, 65,68, 
72; and consciousness, 36, 
58-9; as bliss, 75-6, 79, 80; 
and the notion of time 34 
54, 58, 85-6, 90 246-7, 292- 
5; and the notion of cause, 
34, 51, 301-5, 363; asadvaita, 
75-8; and the concept ct 
G»od, 45,46,69; the goal ol 
human knowledge, 105 If.; 
tne goal of human endeavour 
106 ff.; reconciliation of self 
_and not-self, 60-4,72-3,76 
Atmadvaita, 75 
Atmanubhava, 190 
Atmapratyaya, 195 
Atmavidya 37, 128-9 
Atoms, 73 

Avidya, region of, 43ff., 149 
Avyabhicara, 48 



Axiological monism, 75 
Axiological proof, 51 
Axiology, 19,25 
B. 

Barren value, 74 
Bhakti, 125 
Bhakti, 125 
Bheda, 319 
Bhuma, 76 
Bhutavastu, 100 
Blind reality, 74 
Bliss, 75 ff., 78 

Brahman, the most perfect 
reality, 26,51,52. 56-7, 66, 86 
if. 290, 294-5; the most sup¬ 
reme good, 63, 101, 103,107 
if.; as sat, 57 83-4; as cit. 57- 
9, 83-4; as ananda, 78-9, 83- 
4; as saccidananda, 80-5; as 
the atman, 36,51-2, 68, 80, 
91, 201; and the ontological 
argument, 51, as nityasid- 
dha, 86-8, 148; as heyopade- 
yasunya, 86-8; as asarirat- 
vam, 86-8; as akarmasesa, 

86 8, 91.148; as nirupadhika 
and sopadhika, 76, 120, 198- 
9;as ananta 85-92; as nirguna 
and saguna, 84, 392; as 
advaita, 92; as ■ bhuma, 76: 
above all duality, 75-6, 79, 

87-8; is Moksa, 79, 84-6, 88, 

91; as the jneya and the 

upasya, 108-10, 113-8, 119- 
23,127; as Isvara, 385-90; as 
the Mahasamanya, 251, 255, 
26Q, 382; knowledge of, 186; 
as the creative source, 56, 
291, 295-9, 300, 310, 316-8, 
319-353, 379-85; and langu¬ 
age, 259-62, 292; in the 
Upani§ads, 107; and "second 
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reality” or "auxiliary force", 
73, 326; as differentiated and 
undifferentiated, 326; Rama¬ 
nuja's explanation of saccid¬ 
ananda, 82-4 

Brahamakaianavada, 356-8 
Brahmanubhava, 187 
Brahmapuram, 256 
Brahmatmabhava, 75 
Brahmavada, 130, 134 
Brahmavagatih, 99 

Brahmavidya 25, 37 
Brahmavijnana. 144 

Brahma Sutra, I. 1.2, S. B. 
discussed, 81, 118, 293, 295- 
6. 396-7; Padmapada on B.S. 
1.1.2,395-8,400; Prakasatman 
on B.S. I. 1.2; 403-7; 1.1.4, S.B. 
discussed, 93-8, 396; Padrna- 
pada on B.S. I. 1.4, 396-7; II 
'1. 33, S.B. examined by Das- 
gupta, • 281-2; Das gupta's 
examination reviewed, 282-7 
Buddhism, 17, 18, 72, 74 
Buddhistic Idealism, 71, 74 
Categories, nature of, 240-56; 
substance, a value category, 
240, 242, 244; Vaisesika 
system on, 241; Ramanuja 
misunderstands Sankara's 
view of, 242, 243; Universal, 
its nature, 246-7, 251-2; rela¬ 
tion to the particular, 246-8, 
253-4; teleological subor¬ 
dination of the particular to 
the universal, 253; univer¬ 
sal are not mere "labour- 
saving devices” or"concept- 
ual short-hands”, 249; home 
of the universal, 256; the 
mahasamanya,251,255; vari¬ 
eties of universals, 254-5; 



Plato and Aristotle on the 
universals, 245, 249-50, 251. 

Catussutri, Sankara on the 
subject-matter of, 27-8, 93-8 
Causal Argument, 279. 336. 
Causality, a value category, 
51 251, 293-4, 300-3, 308, 
337, 363; is the concept of 
self, 301-5, 363; involves 
superiority of the cause to 
the effect, 253, 314-5, 330, 
361-2; cause has permanen¬ 
ce and continuity, 315-6,376; 
embodies creative as well 
conservative aspect ot reali¬ 
ty, 347, 376/ Radhakrishnan 
on iaftkara's view ot, 336-7; 
Radhakrishnan's interpreta¬ 
tion examined, 337-9; as 
satkaranavada, 301-5; as sat- 
karyavada, 306-16; involves 
a dialectical antinomy, 307; 
Sahkhya and Vedanta versi¬ 
ons ot satkaryavada, 310-2; 
as one of the pivots of San¬ 
kara's advaitism, 336-7; Pari- 
namavada and Vivartavada, 
355-65, 376; language and 
the principle of, 291,303; 
potentiality a value notion, 
309-12; as ajatavada, 304-5 
Cetankaranavada, 37 
Cinmatram, 170 
Cittakala, 269 
Cittaparichhedya, 269 
Complementary reality, 74 
Completeness, 75 
Conceptualism, 247 
Concrescence, 258 
Consciousness as value; 65 ff. 
Cosmic principle, 122 
Creation, a value ooncept,- 


291-3, 300-1, 396; problem 
of, 289-94, 316-9; mode of, 
319-23, 329-30, 334; as reve¬ 
lation, 318, 325, 330-1, 339; 
importance of avidya for, 323- 
4; as mayika, 332-6, 345-9; 
illustrative examples of, 362, 
364-5; meaning of, 295, 349; 
not the subject-matter of 
aparavidya, 158-60; linguistic 
expression of the truth about, 
291, 293, 302; symbolic 

value of, 340-5; sruti texts 
about, not secondary, 282-3; 
Vivarana school on, 392-4, 
402-8; Vivarana view misre¬ 
presents Sankara, 402-8; 
Radhakrishnan on, 297, 299, 
336-8; Thibaut on, 296; Das- 
gupta on, 282-8, 298; Brah¬ 
man needs no auxiliary prin¬ 
ciple, 326-332 

Creative monism, 75 
D 

Dharmavijnana, 144 
Dhyanam, 170 
Dialectical antinomy, 265 

Dissociation of reality and 
value, 16 

Divine Evolutionism, 345 
Dualism, 71 
Dualistio systems, 74 
Dual standpoint (of the Ved¬ 
anta), 158 ff. 

Duality of value existence, 
13, 59-65. 105, 265, 319 
Dvaita, 64, 319 
Dvayakala, 270 
E 

Ego-centric predicament, 70 
End-in-itself, 52, 54 
Epistemological idealism and 
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realism, 70 

Evaluational consciousness, 
19 

Evolution, 344 

Existence, not a matter of 
denial, 266-71, 281; not a 
value, 73; as related to value, 
47,61, 67, 73, 80,265-6, 270- 
8, 282-9, 319; as potential, 
307, 309, 312, 313; as anir- 
vacaniya, 330, 349-55; ima¬ 
ginary objects, 269 
Existence-for-itself, 52, 54 
Existential prejudice, 13 
F 

Factual consciousness, 70-1 
First Cause, 52, 310 
G 

Good, the, as the goal of 
human endeavour, 99, 101, 
103, 185; variously descri¬ 
bed. 99-101, _125, 131; Brah¬ 
man and Atman identical 
with, 101-2, 106 ff.; Upani- 
sadic view of, 107; means to 
the realization of, 101, 112, 

113, 128. 

H 

Harmony, principle of, 77 
Hinduism, history of, 14 
Hitatampraptih, 100 
Humian empiricism, 72 

I 

Idealism of Sankara, 65 ff. 
Ideas, doctrine of, 245, 249, 
250, 254 

Identity, principle of, 53-5 
Identity-in-difference, 55-6 
Inclusiveness, principle of, 77 
Individuality, 75 
Ingression, 258 
Integral experience, 63 


Internal coherence, 77 
Intuition, 82 ff. (see Anubhava) 
Intuitional theory, 236 
isvara, conceived as the sagu 
na, mayavisista or mayasa- 
bala Brahman, 119,120,123, 
296-9, 373, 392-3, 412; Thi- 
baut on, 296; Dasgupta on, 
298, Deussen on, 152-3, 388; 
Radhakrishnan on, 299, 374- 
5,409; these views examined, 
296, 299, 375-9, 409, 410; 
Prakasatman's view of, 298, 
392-4, 404-5; not phenome¬ 
nal or illusory, 126, 131, 377, 
388, 409-10; not a metaphy¬ 
sical principle when disting¬ 
uished from Brahman, 119-23, 
377, 379, 380; is the upasya, 
109, 110,113-118,127,378, 
411 13; the words Isvara and 
Brahman refer to the same 
reality, 378, 385-91; and the 
Platonic God, 408-9. 

J 

Jata Brahman, 114 
Jnana (see 'Knowledge') 
Jhana-Karma-samuccaya 89 
Jneya Brahman, 122 
K 

Karmavidya, 145, 148 
Knowledge, (i) Sankara's the¬ 
ory of, 166, 175-6, 233; as 
valuational in nature, 30, 42; 
as vastutantram, 167-9; and 
activity, 169-71; as ekarupam, 
168; as independent of time 
and place etc, 171-2; as uni¬ 
versal and particular, 172-4; 
and upasana, 109, 110, 116- 
8, 124-7; (ii) Means of Kno¬ 
wledge, their competency, 
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177-80,185; operative during 
avidya, 181-3; when not ope¬ 
rative, 182-3; not mutually 
contradictory, 185, 217, 219; 
(A) Anubhava, nature of, 
186-7, 190-1 199, 201, 203; 
identical with sarvatma- 
bhava, 190; and Spinoza's 
scientia intuitiva, 189; and 
Kant's intellectual intuition, 
192-5, 203; and Bergson's 
intuition, 196-201; and Reason' 
208, 239; and Tarka, 133, 233- 
4; and Dialectical Method of 
Hegel, 235 ff.; and organ 
of philosophy, 236; and 
Jacobi's intuition, 236; ( B ) 
Sruti Pramana, nature of, 20- 
23; 205, 208-9; independent 
authority of, 204; and anu¬ 
bhava, 206-7; Mimamsa view 
about. 201; and intrinsic 
reasonableness, 206; and 
Upanisads, 206; as vehicle 
of culture, 209 ff.; and tradi¬ 
tion in philosophy, 209-12; 
and pratyaksa, 212-5, 219- 
21; Ramanuja and Deussen 
on relation of Pratyaksa to 
fjruti, 214-5; and Vedic ritual, 
217-220; Mandana on rela¬ 
tion between Pratyaksa and, 
221; (C) Perception, nature 
of, 223-5; cannot grasp Brah 
man, 186, 208; Ramanuja on 
Sankara's view of, 221; (D) 
Anumana, nature of, 226; 
relation to perception, 226, 
229; and knowledge of 
Brahman, 227; and scripture, 
229, 232; limitations of, 230, 
233, 236; Deussen and Das- 


gupta on means of knowled¬ 
ge, 162-3; final pramana, 
182. 

Kramavatsrstivadini sruti, 
345 

Kshudra Brahman, 114 
L 

Laksana, upa and v,sesa, 
value distinctions, 394-8; 
distinction derived from 
Sankara, 398-401; Prakasat- 
man on tatsatha and svaru- 
pa laksana, 403-5; not faith¬ 
ful to Sankara and Padma- 
pada, 402, 405-8, 410; Vidya- 
ranya on, 407-8; modern 
interpreters faithful to Praka- 
satman but not to Sankara 
and Padmapada, 408-410 
Language, Bergson and 
Whitehead on, 257; Sankara's 
philosophy of, 85, 119, 238, 
258-64, 291, 302; negative 
way of describing Brahman, 
261-2; and adhyaropa, 263; 
and time-form, 291, 303. 

Life, problem of 63 
Linguistic revolution, 257-8 
M 

Mahasamanya, 254 
Manana, 228 
Materialism, 74 
Maya (vada), the doctrine of, 
290, 322-3, 328, 332 345-8, 
366-8; integral part of Sanka¬ 
ra's Brahmavada, 328, 346-9; 
describes mode of Brahman'p 
ca^ality, 346 ft., 357; em¬ 
bodies the conservative 
nature of reality, 347-9; as 
anirvacaniya, 304. 349-55; 
anirvacqpiyatva a value 
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concept 351 ff.; significance 
of the characterization of 
maya as anirvacaniya, 349- 
53; Dasgupta on the catego¬ 
ry of, 353-4; described as 
avidya, 323, 333, 366; as a 
vada, 357-8, 367, 369-72; 
problem of the relation of, to 
Brahman, 327-31; Mayavada 
not synonymous with Brah¬ 
ma vada, 345 9, 357-9. 
Mayasabala Brahman (see 
Isvara). 

Means or knowledge (sae 
Knowledge) 

Means to Good (.see Good) 
Mentalism, 70 
Mimamsaka, 88 
Moksa 62, 72. 89 
Monism of the Good, 75 
Monism of the Self, 75 
Mysticism, 63 

N 

Naiyayika, 58, 233 
Name and form 291,322,328, 
330, 334 
Nastika 50, 51 
Naturalistic Evolutionism 
345 

Neti Neti, 92, 261-3 
New Logic, 257 
Nididhyasana, 228 
Nihilism, 17, 18, 33 
Nihsreyasa, 99, 144 
Nirguna, 92 
Nirguna Vidya. 149 
Nirupadhika svirupa, 75-6,92 
Nirvana, 72 
Nirvise?a, 92 
NiTvisegavijnana 173 
NySya-Vaisesika, 16, 31-3, 73- 
4, 97,230, 232-3 


O 

Objective idealism, 70 
Ontological argument, 51 
Ontological prejudices, 54 
P 

Para Brahman, 379 ff., 412 
Parinama, 277, 356-9, 361, 
363 

Paramatmavidya, 145 
Para and Apara vidya, 122, 
141, 144, 146-7, 150; Deu- 
ssen on, 155-61 
Parabhakti, 110, 125-6 
Para Jnananistha, 125 
Parartha, 65-7 
Pancaratra, 314. 

Participation, 271 
Perception (see Knowledge) 
Philosophy, problem of, 25-6, 
30, 63-4, 70, 100-1, 103-5, 
108, 136, 138 41, 143, 160-1, 
164, 233, 236, 265; as para 
vidya, 144, 146-8, 150; as 
tattvnjhana, 133, 140; as 
samyagjnana, 142-4; as par¬ 
amatmavidya, 145; as nirg¬ 
una vidya, 149; as atmavi- 
dya, 103, 128; as Brahma- 
vidya, 148-9; as paramartha- 
vidya, 103; as Brahmava- 
da, 130; -as dual metaphy¬ 
sics, 152-5;Deussen on dual 
metaphysics, 152-5; Deuss- 
en's view examined, 155-61; 
Copernican revolution in 
the Vedanta, 101; related to 
religion, 131-5; to science, 
139-40; as mediated know¬ 
ledge, 238-9; deals with 
value of existence, 265, 271- 
80; tradition in, 209-11, 222; 
nihilistic philosophy, 31-2; 
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designations of Sankara's, 
104-5 

Potentiality, 307, 309 ff. 
Pradhana, (sea Prakrti) 
Pradhanakaranavada, 356, 
358, 370 
Prakrti 16,310-1 
Pramana (see Knowledge) 
Pratipadana, 271 
Pratipadanaprakriya, 262, 
271 

Pratyagatman, 37 
Predicates, doctrine of ontolo¬ 
gical, 39,40, 47 
Processes, 258 
Purnatva, 77 
Purusa, 16, 91, 146 
Purusartha, 99 

Purvamimamsa, 50, 93, 95, 
97 

R 

Realism 165, 247-8 
Reality, an ultimate and a 
value notion, 14, 16, 37, 41, 
47-8, 51-2, 54, 60; as abso¬ 
lute ( advaita ) 41; a value 
predicate, 23-5, 39-41, 47- 
50; and the ontological 
argument, 51; as svarlha, 
existence-for-itselt, 52, 54, 
65-70; and the principle of 
identity, 53-6; and conscious¬ 
ness, 57-9; idealistic notion 
of, 65-75; wholeness, the 
supreme principle of, 75-6; 
above all duality, 79; and 
existence, 47-9, 60-5, 67, 73; 
conservative aspect of, 53, 
56,67; creative aspect of, 34, 
51; vi8e§aprati§edha mode 
of predicating, 50, 92, 261-3; 
and particular ontological 


prejudices, 54-5; as the 
supreme good, 101-8; and 
knowledge, 30, 31, 33, 42, 
89, 167-70, 177-9, 185-8 

194, 201, 219, 259-64; and 
language ( see language ); 
Bradley's principle of reality 
compared with Sankara's 
principle of, 77-8. 
Realization, (see Good) 

Reason (in Hegel); 239 
Reasoning, ( see Knowledge: 
anumana ) 

Relative existence, 149 
Religion, 101-2 
Rsis, faith of, 15. 

S 

Saccidananda, 80 ff., 83 
Sadbuddhi, 48 
Sadbuddhinistha, 31 
Saguna Brahman, (see Isvara) 
Saguna vidya, 149, 150 
Sahakarinam dvitlyam, 73 
Samradhanakala, 187 
Samsarabhava, 99 
Samyagdarsana, 142 
Samyagjnana, 124, 142-3, 173 
Sankara, (see Vedanta) 
Sarvabhava, 75 
Sarvatmabhava, 75-7,100 
Sarvopadhih, 76 
Sat. 47-9. 

Satisfaction, 77 

SatkaranavSda, (see Causality) 
Satkaryavada, (see Causality) 
Satpratyayagarbhab'uddhi, 31 
Sadhan a, philosophy of, 111 - 
2 

Saman, 247, 249, 251 
Sankhya, 73-4, 97, 230-1, 233, 
310-1. 

Solipsism, 70 
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Spirit 
Sravana 228 

Sr?ti 158, 272, 279, 285-7, 319 


Sruti prama-a, ( see Know¬ 
ledge) 

Subjectivism, 70 
Substance, (see categories) 
Buddha Brahman, 393 
iunyavada, 71, 74 
Svabhava as eternal, 53 
Svatahsiddha, 38, 54 
Svayamsiddha, 38 
Svarajyam, 99 
Svartha, 52-4, 65-6, 77 
T 

Tarkapada, 74, 83, 96 98 
Tat, 133, 351-2, 

Tattva. 351-4 
Tattvadarsana, 133 
Tattvajnana, 133, 140, 168 
Tattvanyatvabhyamanirvaca- 
niya, 265, 304, 349-55 
Thought, 236 

Time, 86, 105, 295, 301, 337, 
385 

Tradition, 209-11, 222 
Truth, 171 

U 

Uktha, 247 

Ultimacy of reality, 16 
Universal (see Categories) 
Universalia ante rem, 249, 
251 

Universalia in re, 251 
Universalia post rem, 249 
Upadesa, 209 
Upanisad, 207, 217 ff 
Upadhi, 110-1, 117 
Upasana, 109-12, 115-6, 118 
Upasanasrita, 116-7 
Upasya Brahman, (see Is vara) 
Utapatli, 319. 


V 

Vaise§ika, 73-4, 97, 231 
Value, definition of, 20, 92; a 
primitive concept, 22, 23, 
89; relational definitions of, 
21-2, 54, 86, 89, 93, 95; meta- 
ahysical status of, 28-30, 85- 
93, 95; not karmasadhya, 
86-8, 91, 148; and time and 
space, 86, 89, 90; and intui¬ 
tional awareness, 22, 63, 82; 
and knowledge, 23-4, 42-3; 
and acknowledgement, 23-4, 
87, 92; predication of, 24,39- 
41, 47-50; and existence and 
their duality, 24, 50, 60-5, 
67, 73, 80, 105, 265-6, 270-8, 
282 9, 319; of sat, cit, and 
ananda, 80-92; oi Reality 24- 
65, 74 (see also Brahman 
and Atman); Consciousness 
as, 56-9, 65-80; Categories of, 
239-256 (see also Categories) 
and thought, 63; the Good 
as, (see the Good) ; purpose 
the time form of 1C6; value 
consciousness, 66 8, 71 
Vastvantara, 73 
Veda, 15, 94 

Vedanta (of Sankara), basic 
culture of India, 14-18, 209- 
212; conflicting estimates of, 
1-6; divergent interpretations 
of, 6 10; the missing truth 
about, 10-14; a philosophy 
of value 11, 16, 17, 26; and 
modern philosophy of value, 
28-29; central thesis of the, 
15-6, 18, 24-6, 103, 230; and 
Buddhism, 17, 18, 31-3, 71 
72, 74, 359, 369; and Sahkh- 
ya, 16, 74, 230-3, 310-1, 327, 



356; and Yoga, 16, 74; ana 
Nyaya, 16, 58, 74, 230, 232- 
3, 309, and Vaisesika, 16, 
230-1, 327, 356; and Mima- 
msa, 50, 93-8, 204; and ritu¬ 
als, 246-9; various designa¬ 
tions of, 104-5; 370; an ideal¬ 
istic philosophy, 43, 65 74; 
universal character of, 143; is 
it dogmatism ?, 163-4, 166, 
236; is it mayavada?, 345-9, 
359; how the term maya¬ 
vada came to be applied to, 
357-9, 367, 369-70 
Vijnanavada, 71, 74 
Vikara, 319 


Visesapratfgedha, 50, 92, 261- 
3 

Visesasamjna, 322 
Visegavijfiana, 173 
Visesatmabhava, 3^2 
Visi?tadvaita, 83 
Vivartavada, (see Causality) 
Vivarta, (see Causality) 

W 

-Wholeness, principle of, 75 
World, 35, 266-7, 27Q-1, 281 
ff., (see also Existence). 

Y 

Yoga, 97. 






